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THERE is a certain kind of truth, or 
truth to a certain degree, in the propo- 
sition of the Poet,— 

For forms of Government let knaves contest ; 
That which is best administered is best. 
Undoubtedly, the administration of a 
government may cause the best of forms 
to appear vicious; or, on the contrary, 
may conceal the defects of the most 
imperfect, There is, nevertheless, a 
duty incumbent on man, in a state of 
social habits and institutions, to prefer 
that form which bids fairest to promote, 
and to establish, the general prosperity 
and happivess. The mutability of hu- 
man affairs does not allow us to use 
stronger language ; and those who af- 
fect to speak of the advantages conse- 
quent on any form of government as 
ensuring the felicities of a people, are 
guilty of practising an imposition on 
themselves, if they are sincere, in the 
first place, and on all who attend to 
sg so far as their influence is effec- 
tual. 

That which bids fairest—that which 
Vou, VIII, No. 50, Lit, Pan. N.S. Nov. 1. 


appears to be the most suitable, all 
things considered—that which is best 
recommended, by its effects, wherever 
it has been tried, in the experience of 
others,—‘hat is to be preferred. But 
even the most select of Political Consti- 
tutions must be coutrouled by the inci- 
dents of time and place; must be re- 
duced with much care and many quali- 
fications, from theory to practice; and 
must never be deemed perfect in all its 
parts and bearings. ‘Times and man- 
ners change; and new manners must be 
met by new regulations. 

That Constitution, then, is imperfect, 
which, deeming itself perfect, includes 
no power of varying its activity to ree 
press evils which have assumed a new 
form, or to protect and encourage ex- 
cellencies, not contemplated when the 
constitutional powers were first created, 
and their direction was first imparted, 
And this is equally true, whether we 
derive government from parental and 
patriarchal authority, the patria potes- 
tas, with writers on one side of the 
question; or with writers on a contrary 
side, refer all principle of dominion to 
convetition, actual or virtual,—and infer 
that no man is bound to obedience to 
that system which he has not sanctioned, 
either by admission of it, or by submis~ 
sion to it. 

It appears, at first sight, to be no~ 
thing more than natural, that a man 
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should prefer that Constitution to which 
he is a native-born subject; and it is 
confessed, that, happily for the bulk of 
mankind, the mind readily forms itself 
into habits of approbation and compli- 
ance. To ne inconsiderable degree man 
is the creature of circumstances; and 
to what has been his accustomed com- 
panion, he bears a species of affection, 
the offspring of sympathy, not to call 
it affinity. But, there is also the re- 
verse of this; and instead of recollect- 
ing with pleasure and gratitude, the be- 
nefits enjoyed under a certain form of 
Government, the mind of the individual 
ruminates on evil only: it traces all its 
misfortunes—if it has been unfortunate 
—to causes extra itself; causes over 
which it could exercise no controul ; 
and consequently, it pronounces itself 
blameless, by throwing the blame else- 
where.—And d-propos for this inten- 
tion, Government is always at hand, 
most conveniently to receive every im- 
putation, to be loaded with every charge, 
to be convicted of every crime, and to 
undergo that censure and obloquy which 
justice might adjudge, in no small pro- 
portion, to the party himself. 

Independent, also, of personal and 
private experience, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that Governments, like all other 
things, become antiquated, effete, fee- 
ble: they no longer display that vigour 
which formerly raised them to distinc- 
tion: they rest on the reputation of an- 
tient exploits, on the renown of antient 
days ; they pursue a certain course, now 
become a mere routine, and, instead of 
calling into activity the powers of com- 
manding minds and able hands, they do 
business, as business was wont to be 
done, or refer to precedent and repeti- 
tion what demands a combination of 
boldness with discretion, of just and 
original conception, with prompt and 
energetic execution. 


Europe has lately witnessed the ope- 
ration of these, and other causes, on a 
great scale, The sacred name of Liberty 
was made the stalking horse of faction 
and ambition, of ingratitude and per- 
sonal dissatisfaction. The sacred name 
of Liberty was profaned by the usurpa- 
tions of cruelty; the throne and the 
altar were oyerset by the shock of brute 
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violence ; and the crime was seen in its 
punishment. Too long was the punish- 
ment of the French the affliction of 
Europe : too long were the consequences 
of one fatal blunder in the formation of 
an operative Constitution, entailed on 
a succeeding generation, and extended 
almost to the limits of the globe. 
Absolute Despotism, resident in a sin- 
gle individual, is little other than a 
phantom : the life of any one man is so 
frail, that conspiracy can hardly fail of 
success against it. But, the practical 
evils of despotism flow from the mal- 
practices of its officers; of those who 
represent the sovereign in all the vari- 
ous degrees of delegated power, and 
bring home oppression to the bosom of 
the subject, in the name of him whose 
authority they abuse. And have we 
not seen the very same fatal conse- 
quences accompany the actions and de- 
terminations of Representative Govern- 
ments sei-disant Republics, the 
most free, the most lenient,—might 
their account of themselves be believed, 
—of all possible political associations, 
In what were they, then, defective ?— 
Principally, in the wholesome power of 
CHECK}; in being under the necessity of 
repeated re-consideration of proposals, 
and resolutions. This is one of the 
happiest provisions of the British Con- 
stitution. No law can become statute, 
until it has undergone half-a-dozen con- 
siderations, by means of several read- 
ings, debates, committees, and re-com- 
mitments in. the Commons House of 
Parliament, and as many in the Upper 
House : hence a thousand improvements, 
in the shape of omissions, or of correc- 
tions, of additions and suggestions— 
PRACTICAL as well as theoretical, 


If a dozen revisions be necessary ’ere 
a proposal acquire the force of law, in 
Britain, the number should rather have 
been doubled than diminished, when the 
lively passions and imaginations of 
Frenchmen were in question. The fatal 
blow against the happiness of France 
was struck, when separate assemblies 
were formed into one; and when reso- 
lutions were proposed, and passed by 
acclamation, The assembly ceased to 
be deliberative it became an instro- 
ment, a tool in the hands of whoever 
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could acquire the superiority, whether by 
party intrigue and influence, or by ter- 
ror and the destruction of its adversa- 
ries. This only benefit survives that 
monstrous form of Government, that 
other nations have beheld with terror 
the fatal consequences ; that they serve 
as beacons to other Legislators; and 
that there is no disposition among those 
now entrusted with the distribution of 
powers, to adopt a precedent so univer- 
sally condemned, 

The duty of deliberation is, in Bri- 
tain, confided to two chambers: the 
same duty is, in France, under the char- 
ter, confided to two chambers: and, we 
observe with pleasure, that the same 
division of the Legislative Body into 
two chambers, appears to be the fa- 
voured opinion among the statesmen of 
Germany. 

We have repeatedly announced to our 
readers the spread of opinions inclining 
to Representative Goverument; and 
Germany, bo doubt, was the country 
that stood next in order for their reali- 
zation, The antient political constitu- 
tions of Germany received a shock, from 
the force of recent events, that has over- 
set many of them by irrevocable abro- 
gation; and has shaken many others to 
their foundations, This afforded an op- 
portunity for the exercise of speculation 
on what might, or what ought to, suc- 
ceed them. And this, as well in the 
whole, as in parts: Constitutions en- 
tirely new, or improved in such branches 
as were no longer efficient. Our list of 
works, published abroad, has afforded 
ample evidence of the geueral disposi- 
tion toward this speculation ; and sove- 
reigns themselves, with their ministers, 
have been far from insensible to the calls 
of honour and patriotism on this duty. 
But, where shall we find a public and 
national movement, that commands uni- 
versal concurrence? There are, at least 
two parties to every such proposal, the 
sovereign and the people. The charter 
given by the King of France to his na- 
tion has not escaped censure, and severe 
censure, too, from the disappointed.— 
The attempt made by the King of Wir- 
temburgh to establish a new Constitu- 
tion for his states was ungraciously re- 
ceived ; was, in fact, nothing short of 
rejected, after long discussions. The 


old provinces refused to amalgamate 
themselves with the new provinces: the 
new provinces demanded in what con-- 
sisted their equality, while the privileges 
common to former subjects were with- 
held from them ?—Could they be called 
fellow members of the same body, while 
distinctions implying differeaces, were 
retained, to their detriment? 

The Legis},tor who attempts to please 
every body, will eventually please no- 
body. There will always be some who 
consider the greatest of blessings as im- 
posed on them; and they will detest 
what they think the imposition, even 
while enjoying the blessing. The recol- 
lection of previous forms displaced to 
make way for new, the uncertainty whe- 
ther these new institutions will answer 
their purpose better, or so well, as the 
old: The doubts and surmizes of the 
more gloomy, the questionable difficul- 
ties of the indifferent, the sway of lead 
ing opinions, are all so many causes of 
apprehension to those who, with the best 
intentions, propose important changes 
in national concerns. We are not, then, 
to wonder at the prolonged hesitation of 
certain sovereigns to accede to desires 
of which they are not ignorant, for the 
establishment of Representative Legis- 
latures. If our information be correct, 
there are not wanting regrets in some 
places of Germany, after what we 
should think the worst possible form of 
Government, that by Ecclesiastical do- 
minion ;—there are not wanting recol- 
lections of advantages enjoyed under 
former sovereigns, though despotic mo- 
narchs, amidst all the privileges of more 
free and liberal treatment. ‘There was, 
no doubt, a something that counterba- 
lanced the former disadvantages ; and 
there are, at least the uncertainties al- 
ways attendant on novelty, acting as 
drawbacks on present enjoyments. The 
actual sovereign may be more potent, 
but he may not, as yet, have persuaded 
the people of his predilection for their 
welfare, as they were formerly persuaded 
in behalf of one born and brought up 
among them. 

The happy situation of our own island, 
that admits of neither extension nor 
contraction,—that has,enjoyed a consti- 
tution gradually improving daring cen- 
turies, is unfavourable to our forming a 
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Just estimate of countries which are sur- 
Founded on all sides by other states; 
and where a brook, a road, or a park- 
paling, is the only separation between 
subjects of this power, and subjects 
of that power. No part of Britain is 
likely or liable “to be transferred from 
one dominion to another ; nor to change 
the object of its allegiance, merely in 
conformity to a fiat pronounced by a 
sovereign, or to an article ratified ina 
treaty of peace. We cannot, therefore 
completely place ourselves iu the situa- 
tion of towns and properties on the con- 
tinent ; nor can we fully enter into their 
feelings, or their want of feeling, in 
respect to political arrangements. Nor 
are these the only circumstances for 
which we cannot make adequate allow- 
ance; beside those, which often are 
stronger than patriotism can be in such 
cases, the intercommunications and so- 
cial habits of adjoining neighbours and 
intermingled families, though subjects 
of different sovereigns. 


Under these considerations, it is clear, 
that changes in the national Constitu- 
tion of continental states, are matters 
of extreme delicacy; and are not to be 
thought of as ordinary things. Never- 
theless, when we take an extensive 
view of facts, aud make all possible al- 
lowances for prqoabilities, we are glad 
to be enabled to report the progress of 
Representative Government, as well in 


-practice as in principle. Time will re- 


concile the people to what at first may 
seem inconvenient; while the advan- 
tages also will be gradaally better uuder- 
stood and appreciated. Our pages have 
hinted at somewhat peculiar in the 
choice of the moment for publishing 
the Constitution proposed by the Grand 
Duke of Baden to the acceptance of bis 
subjects; it is thought to be not alto- 
gether clear of political manoeuvre ; and 
Suspicions are afloat that certain provi- 
sious in this document, have more than 
a side glance of refercuce to the moment 
chosen. Into- these matters, however, 
we do not here enter; but, shall pre« 
sent this arrangement to our readers, 
simply, as a whole; and shall subjoin 
a few cursory remarks on some of its 
more peculiar ayticles, 
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CONSTITUTION FOR THE GRAND 
DUCHY OF BADEN. 

Cu ARr_gs, by the grace of God, Grand Duke 
of Baden, Duke of Zahringen, Landgrave of 
Nelleburgh, Coant of Hanau, &c. 

In the year 1816, when we once more 
announced to our subjetts our intention to 
give to our Grand Duchy a Representative 
Constitution, we cherished the wish and the 
hope that all the members of the Confederation 
would agree ona fixed and invariable basis 
for that institution, which has been promised 
to all the nations of Germany, and which, in 
the development of the established principles 
only, each single state might, having regard 
to existing relations, apply to its particular 
wants. 

As, however, after the last votes emitted on 
this object iu the Diet, the period cannot be 
precisely foreseen when the form of the 
Representative Constitutions may become the 
subject of common deliberation, we consider 
ourselves bound to carry into effect the assur- 
ance given by us to our subjects, in the way 
and manner corresponding with our firm, 
free, and intimate conviction, 

Penetrated by the most sincere desire of 
drawing still closer the bonds of confidence 
subsisting between us and our people, anc of 
bringing, in the way pointed out in these 
presents, all our political institutions to a 
higher degree of perfection, we have granted 
the following Constitutional Act, and hereby 
solemnly promise, in our name and in that of 
our successors, to maintain it, and cause it to 
be maintained, faithfully and religiously :— 


I. Of the Grand Duehy, and the Government 
in general. 

1. The Grand Duchy forms a constituent 
part of the German Federation. 

2. All organic decrees of the Diet, which 
relate to the constitutional relations of Ger- 
many, to the relatigns of German citizens in 
general, form a part of the Baden public law, 
and shall be binding on all classes after the 
same has been notified by the head of Govern- 
ment, 

3. The Grand Duchy is indivisible and ina- 
lienable in all its parts. 

4. The Government is hereditary in the 

Grand Ducal family, according to the dispo. 
sitions of the Declaration of the 4th of 
October, 1817; which Declaration, as the 
basis of the domestic code, forms an essential 
constituent part of the Constitution, and is to 
be considered as verbally adopted in the present 
act. 
/ 5. The Grand Duke unites in himself all 
the prerogatives of State authority, and exerci- 
ses them under the provisions contained in 
the Constitutional Decree. 

His person is sacred and inviolable. 

6. The Grand Duchy has a Representative 
Constitution. 

II, Civil and Political Rights of the People 
of Baden, and particular Securities. 


7, The civil rights of the people of Bades 
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are equal in every respect wherein the Consti- 
tution does not particularly and expressly 
make an exception. 

The Grand Ducal Ministers of State, and 
the whole of the Admisnistration, are respousi- 
ble for their strict obedience to the Coustitu- 
tion. 

8, All Badenese contribute, without distinc- 
tion, to all public charges. All exemptions 
from direct or indirect taxes are repealed. 

9. All citizens of the three Christian confes- 
sions bave equal claims to all civil and 
military appointments, and all ecclesiastical 
offices. 

All foreigners on whom we confer an office 
of state, obtain by that grant immediate 
naturalization. 

10, Difference in birth and religion, along 
with the exceptions mace by the Act of 
Federation tor noble families, establishes no 
exception from military service. 

11. The territorial cliarges and obligations 
declared redeemable, and the repealed duties 
on servitude shall be placed by a particular 
law on a regular footing of purchase. 

12, The law of the 14th of August, 1817, 
respecting the freedom of transport, shall be 
considered an essential part of the Constitu- 
tion. 

13. With respect to personal liberty and 
property, all Badenese are placed on au equal 
footing under the protection of the Constitu- 
tion. 

14 The Tribunals are independent within 
the limits of their competency. 

15, In criminal affairs no man can be 
withdrawn from his regular judges; vo one 
can be arrested otherwise than according to 
the legal forms, nor detained more than 48 
hours in prison without a hearing on the 
grounds of his arrest. 

The Grand Duke can mitigate or entirely 
annul sveutences, bnt cannot render them 
more severe. 

- All coafiscations of property are abolish- 
ed, 

17. The liberty of the press shall be 
exercised according to the future regulations 
of the Diet. 

18. Every inhabitant enjoys undisturbed 
freedom of conscicnce, and equal protection 
with respect to his religious worship. 

19. The political rights of the three Christian 
religions are equal. 

20. Ecclesiastical property, aud the property 
and revenues of institutions for education and 
charitable purposes, cannot be diverted from: 
their object. 

21. The donations to both universities and 
ether high literary establishments, whether 
consisting of particular estates and revenues, 
or of grants from the public treasury, shall not 
be diminished. 

22, Every obligation of the State to its 
creditors is inviolable. 

The establishmen of the Sinking Fund will 
be maintained on its present system. 

23. The privileges which were, by the 
Edict of the 23d April 1818, granted to the 
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former States of the Empire belonging to the 
Grand Duchy and the immediate Imperial 
Knights, form an essential part of this Consti- 
tation. 

24. The relative privileges of the servants 
of the State are guaranteed Ly the Constitution 
in the same manner as they are at present by 
law esteblished, 

25 The lay and clerical widow chests, and 
the fire insurance,- shall subsist as hitherto 
establisied, ander the protection of the Consti- 
tution. 


lil. The Diet—Rights and Duties of the 


Members. . 


26. The Representatives, or States, form 
two Chambers, 

27. The First Chamber consists—1. Of the 
princes of the Grand Ducal House. 2. Of 
the Heads of the Noble families of the former 
States. 3. Of the bishop of the Grand Duchy, 
and of a Protestant clergyman appointed for 
life by the Grand Duke, with the rank of a 
prelate. 4. Of eight deputies of the landed 
proprietors. 5. Of two deputies from the 
universities. 6. Of persons named members 
by the Grand Duke, irdependently ef any 
claim on the grounds of rank or birth. 

28. The princes of the Grand Ducal house, 
and the other hereditary members, take their 
seats in the assembly on coming of age. With 
respect to those noble families which are di- 
vived into several branches, the head of each 
branch possessing a lordship of the empire is 
a member of the First Chamber. ' 

The possessor of a lordship has no vote 
during his minority. 

The heads ef the noble families on whom 
the Grand Duke bestows the rank of High 
Nobility, take their seats also in the First 
Chamber, as hereditary members. They must, 
however, possess under the law of primoge- 
niture and lineal descent, a family estate or 
fief, with revenues amounting to 300,000 guil- 
ders, after deduction of the taxes. 

29, All the noble landed proprietors who 
have attaiued their 2Ist year, aud reside in 
the country, have votes for the election of ter- 
ritorial deputies. All of the same rank of 25 
years of age are eligible. The election is for 
eight years; but every four years one-half of 
the territorial deputies go out. 

The Grand Duke can give the right of suf- 
frage and of eligibility to the proprietors who 
possess a family estate, or fief, producing a 
revenue after deduction of the taxes, &c, of 
at least 60,000 guilders. 

30. In default of the Bishop, the Adminis - 
trator of the bishoprick supplies his place in 
the first Chamber. 

31. Each of the two Universities makes an 
election for four years, from among the Pro- 
fessors, men of learning or public officers, 
The regular Professors only have votes. 

32. The number of Members appointed by 
the Grand Duke to the First Chamber must 
never exceed eight. 

33. The second Chamber consists of 39 
Deputies from the towus and bailiwicks, re- 
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turned according to the list of distribution 
annexed to this Constitutional Decree. 

34. The Deputies are to be chosen by 
eligible electors. 

35. Whoever is an actual Member of the 
first Chamber, or by the chvice of the landed 
proprietors is qualified for electing or being 
elected to it, cannot either, by appointment 
of the electors, exercise the right of voting, 
or be chosen as Elector or Deputy for the 
Towns or Bailiwicks. 

36. All remaining subjects of 25 years of 
age who are domiciled as citizens in the elec- 
toral district, or are invested with a public 
office, obtain by the choice of the Electors the 
right of suffrage and eligibility. 

37. Every person not excluded by Art. 35 
can, without respect to the place of his resi- 
dence, be appointed a Deputy, who— 

1. Belongs to one of the three Christian 
confessions,—2d, Who has attained his 30th 
year—and 3d, who is entered in the cadastre 
of lands, houses and moveable property, for 
at least a capital of 10,000 guilders, or an an- 
nual life rent of at least 1,500 guilders, from 
a family estate or fief, or a permanent salary 
or ecclesiastical income of like amount. 

District officers, beneficed clergymen, phy- 
sicians, and other clerical and lay local au- 
thorities, cannot be chosen as deputies for the 
electoral circle to which their official district 
belongs. 

38. The deputies for the towns and baili- 
wicks are to be nominated for eight years, but 
so that one-fourth of the Chamber shall be 
renewed every two years. 

39. Every new election of a deputy, which 
may become necessary on account of the dis- 
solution of the assembly, or the regular vaca- 
tion of members, requires a new nomination 
of electors. 

40. Every member, on vacating his seat, is 
again eligible. 

41. Each Chamber decides respecting the 
due election of its own members. 

42 The Grand Duke convokes, prorogues, 
and can dissolve the Chambers. 

43. in consequence of the dissolution of 
the Chambers, all the elected members, the 
Deputies of the landed proprietors, of the 
Universities, and of the towns and bailiwicks, 
lose their character of Representatives. 

44, Should the dissolution take place before 
the question under considerativn is exhausted, 
anew election must follow within the pe- 
riod of three mouths at the furthest. 

45. The Grand Duke appoints the President 
of the First Chamber for each Diet; the Se- 
cond Chamber chooses three candidates for the 
Presidency, the election of one of whom is 
ratified by the Grand Duke for the duration of 
the Diet. 

46. A Diet must be held every two years. 

47. ‘The members of neither Chamber can 
vote by proxy. 

48. The members are summoned to vote 
according to their own conviction, They must 
receive no instructions from their constituents. 
49. During the session of the Diet, no 
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member can be arrested without the expres 
permission of the Chamber to which he be- 
longs. 

50. The Diet can only discuss the subjects 
referred to its deliberatiow by the present fan- 
damental law, or especially brought under its 
consideration by the Grand Duke. 

51. A commission of the representative body 
shall be formed of the President of the last 
sitting, three other members of the First, and 
six of the Second Chamber. The business of 
this commission is limited to the cases ex. 
pressly mentioned in the present decree, or 
to subjects referred to it from the Diet, with 
the consent of the Grand Duke. 

The commission must be chosen before the 
close of the Diet, or before any prorogation 
thereof, in both Chambers, by a relative ma- 
jority of votes, 

52. The Chambers cannot assemble of their 
own accord, nor deliberate after their dissolu- 
tion or prorngation. 


IV. Authority of the Representative Body. 


53. No tax can he imposed or levied 
without the cousent of the Chambers. 

54, The revenue law will be regularly 
passed for two years. Such duties, however, 
as in consequence of contracts are appropriated 
for a longer time, can undergo no alteration 
before the expiration of such contracts, 

55. Along with the plan of the revenue law 
will be given the State budget, and a detailed 
view of the application of the sums granted 
for the previous years. No charge shall be 
made for secret expenditurc, without a written 
assurance from theGrand Duke, countersigned 
by the State-Ministry, to certify that the 
sums are or shall be applied for the real 
interests of the State. 

56. The Chambers cannot connect conditions 
to the levying of taxes. 

57. No loan can be legal without the 
concurrence of the Chambers, except however 
those loans by which fixed receipts are anticipa- 
ted for fixed expenditures, as well as the 
revenues of the Sinking Fund, which, accord- 
ing to its fundameutal laws, are applied to that 
object. 

In case of an extraordinary, unforeseen, 
and urgent state necessity, the amount of 
which would not be equivalent to an extraordi- 
nary assembling of the Chambers, and to 
which a vote of credit could not extend, the 
consent of the majority of the Committee is 
sufficient to reader the receipt legal, The 
necessary proceedings must be referred to the 
next Diet. 

58. No domain can be alienated without 
the cousent of the Chambers, except such 
alienations as have been already concluded 
for the liquidation of debts, the redemption of 
fiefs, hereditary property, &c. or the purchase 
of buildings and lands situated in neighbouring 
states; and all alienations which have been 
made with views of state economy, for the 
promotion of agriculture, or to remove 4 
prejudicial management. The redemption must 
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be applied to new acquisitions, or paid as 
interest to the liquidating fund. 

59. Though the domains, according to the 
general and acknowledged principles of the 
State and Royal privileges, are indisputably 
the patrimonial property of the Sovereign and 
his family, and we, in virtue of our office as 
head of the family, hereby confirm them to be 
so, yet we will devote to the maintenance of 
the country’s burdens the produce of the 
domains, besides the Civil List and other 
depending taxes, until by the restoration of 
the Finauces we shall be enabled to relieve our 
subjects according to our sincere wish, 

The Civil List cannot be increased without 
the consent of the Chambers, nor diminished 
without the permission of the Grand Duke. 

60. All plans of law relating to finance 
must, in the first place be submitted to the 
Second Chamber, and if adopted there, must, 
without alteration, be laid before the First 
Chamber, to be finally accepted or rejected. 

61. If the majority of the First Chamber 
should not agree to the decision of the 
Second, the assenting and dissenting voices of 
both Chambers must be added together, and 
the result decided by the majority of the 
united voices. 

62. Old and not permanent taxes must be 
continued for 6 months after the stipulated 
time, if the Diet be dissolved, before a new 
budget can be brought forward, or if the State 
deliberation be delayed. 

63. During preparations for war, or whilst 
a war is carrying on, the Grand Duke, for the 
speedy and effectual fulfillment of his federal 
duties, and even before he has obtained the 
consent of the Diet may legally levy loans and 
war-taxes. In that case, the Diet will exercise 
a great influence and co-operation in the 
administration, for two members of the Repre- 
sentative Commission will be appointed to 
watch that the sums raised for carrying on the 
war be really and exclusively applied to that 
purpose. 

64. No law concluded in the Constitutional 
Act can be extended or altered without the 
cousent of a majority of two-thirds of the 
members present of both Chambers. 

65. In all other laws concerning the freedom 
of persons or relative to State property, new 
general laws. or the alteration or the promul- 
gation of the existing laws, the consent of the 
majority of each of the two Chambers is re- 
quisite. 

66. The Grand Duke ratifies and promul- 
gates the laws, and orders all that is necessary 
for their execution and maintainance. 

67. Tae Chambers are allowed to make re- 
presentations respecting ordinances in which 
dispositions have been introduced which they 
consider inimical to their right of consent, 
and which shall, on the complaints being 
known, be immediately rendered ineffectual. 
On stating grounds to the Grand Duke, they 
can solicit the proposal of alaw. They have 
a right to point out to the Government abuses 
in the Administration which come within their 


knowledge. They have the right of lodging 
formal complaints against Miuisters and mem- 
bers of the superior offices of State, for viola- 
tions of the Constitution or of acknowledged 
Constitutional privileges. A particular law 
shall determine the nature of the complaint 
the degree of the punishment, and the decid- 
ing authority. 

Complaints of individual citizens concerning 
the violation of their Constitutional privileges 
cannot be received by the Chambers except in 
writing, and then not accepted unless the 
complainant shall prove that he has in vain 
appealed for redress to the proper local juris- 
dictions, and lastly to the Ministry of State. 

No representation or complaint can be 
brought before the Grand Duke, without the 
consent of the majority of each of the two 
Chambers, 


V. Opening of the Sittings of the Diet— 
Forms of Deliberation. 

68. Each Diet must be opened in the pre- 
sence of the united Chambers, by the Grand 
Duke iu person, or by a Commission appointed 
by him. 

69. The members, on their first* admission 
to the Diet, take the following oath: 

“T swear fidelity to the Grand Duke, and 
obedience to the laws; to observe and main- 
tain the Constitution, and in the Diet only to 


the country, without respect to orders or 
classes, according to my sincere couviction.~— 
So help me God and his sacred Gospel.’ 

70. No Government proposition can be dis- 
cussed or submitted to a vote uutil it has been 
referred to « particular Committee, and a re- 
port thereupon has been made. 

71. The Government Commissioners meet 
the Commissioners of the Diet for the previous 
examination of law projects, on all occasions 
in which either party judges such conference 
neressary. No essential alteration can be 
made in the plan of any law, unless it ha 
been discussed with the Government Commis* 
sioners in such conference. % 

72. After a law project has been reported, 
the Chambers may again refer it to the Com- 
mittee. 

73. A law project or any other proposition 
brought from one Chamber to the other may, 
if not relative to financial objects, be with 
amendments, previously considered according 
to article 71, in a Committee, sent back to the 
Chamber whence it came. 

74. Every valid decision of either Chamber 
requires, wheré no exception is expressly esta- 
blished, an absolute majority of the votes of 
the assembly. When there is an equal divi- 
sion, the President gives the casting vote. In 
financial questions, when the votes of both 
Chambers are counted, the President of the 
Second Chamber has the decision in the case 
of au equality of votes. 

The vote is given by pronouncing with an 
audible voice, the word—*‘Content,’’ or **Non- 
content.” But, in the election of Candidates 
for the Presidentship of the second Chamber, 
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the members of the Representative Commis- 
sion and of the Committees the choice is deci- 
ded by a majority cf votes given by ballot. 

In the first Chamber, 10 members ; in the 
second, 35, including the Presidents, make 
complete Chambers for business. In both 
Chambers to render valid deliberations res- 
pecting any change of the Coustiiution, three- 
fourths of the members must be present. 

75. Both Chambers can either by the whole 
or through Commissions, hold conferences 
together. Their ordinary relations to each 
other are limited to ‘he communication of 
their respective decisions, Deputations can 
only be delegated after permission obtaiued 
from thesGrand Duke. 

76. The Ministers, Members of the Admi- 
nistration, and grand ducal Commissio.er, 
have access to every public and private sitting 
of either Chamber, and must be beard on all 
discussions if they desire it. If not members 
of the Chamber, they retire on a division, and 
the debate canuot be resumed in their ab- 
sence. 

77. No written speeches can be read except 

the Government Commissioners, and the 
members of the Representative Commission. 

78. The sitting of both Chambers are pub- 
lic. They become secret on the request. of 
the Government Commissioners, when they 
have communications to make which they are 
of opinion ought to be private, and on the de- 
sire of any three members, with whom, after 
the strangers have withdrawn, at least one 
fourth of the members must agree as to the 
necessity of a secret deliberation. 

79. The order whereby the deputies of the 
landed proprietors, the towns, and the baili- 
wicks go out is determined by lot in the first 
meeting of the Diet. One half of the territo- 
rial deputies vacate their sedts in the year 
1823, and one half every subsequent four 
years. In 1821, one fourth of the deputies of 
the towns or bailiwicks are excluded, and, 
afterwards, one fourth every two years. 

80. In the first elections, all contests res- 
pecting the validity of the returns will be de- 
termined by the Government Certral Commis 
sion, which is charged with the execution of 
the Constitutiona! Law. 

81. The opening of the first Diet will take 
place on the ist of February, 1819. 

82. At the opening of the Diet, when the 
Constitution is put in activity, the existing 
state of things in all branches of aduinistra- 
tion and legislation will coutinue, till mea- 
sures be taken on these subjects, in concert 
with the Diet. The first Budget will, in par- 
ticular, be provisionally executed. 

83. The present Constitution is placed un- 
der the guarantee of the Germ.n Confedera- 
tion. 


Given under our band, and sealed with the 
Great Seal of the State. Griesbach, Aug, 22, 


1818. 
(L S.) CHARLES. 


By command of his Royal Highness, WEISS. 


It is far from being an easy task to 
determine what provisions of policy 
should. be introduced as Constitutional 
Articles, and what should be left to 
the sanction of Statute Law.—States- 
men, not accustomed to Representation, 
are too apt to descend to minuti@, which 
were much better left to subsequent re. 
gulation.——What should induce the 
Grand Duke to include the Fire-Jnsur- 
ance, the donations to Public Charities, 
the Lay and Clerical Widow’s Chest, 
No, 25, in his Constitution, we have no 
means of ascertaining. It sheuld seem, 
that these were proper subjects for regu- 
lation by Jaw, rather than for estab- 
lishment by a Constitution, Nor are 
we satisfied of the propriety of the 
immediate naturalization’? conferred 
on foreigners, merely by their recep- 
tion of offices of state, In our judg. 
ment, somewhat of greater solemnity 
is demanded on the admission of an 
alien to the advantages of a native-born 
subject: the consent of the nation, by 
its representatives, is the proper mode; 
in which, causes of exceptioa—if there 
be any—may be noticed, canvassed, ex- 
plained, aud removed; to say nothing 
on the proper notice to (or of) that state 
from which a person, competent to an 
Official Situation, removes his allegiance, 


The contemplating of all persons as 
equal in the eye of the law, whatever 
be their religious creed, is conformable 
to the liberal sentiments now prevailing ; 
—but we are extremely sorry to notice 
80 gross an imprepriety— (we hope it is 
merely the fault of the translation) as 
describing ‘‘ the three Christian confes- 
sions,”’ Nos. 9, 37, as * three Christian 
religions,” No, 19, There can be but 
one Christian religion, thongh there 
may be an infinity of Christian confes- 
sions. And we rather notice this mis- 
application of terms, because it has oc- 
casionally disgusted us, in some of our 
most logical eeclesiastical writers. 

That in criminal affairs no man should 
be withdrawn from his regular judges— 
nor be arrested, otherwise than accord- 
ing to legal forms—nor detained more 
than forty-eight hours, without a hear- 
ing on the grounds of his arrest, 
No. 15, is a most important provision. 
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Among all the bad qualities of the for- 
mer system of French Government, the 
Letires de Cachet were pre-eminent: 
they imprisoned a man for an indefinite 
time ; on indefinite grounds ; and when 
favouritism was fashionable—and when 
was it not?—they were abused to pur- 
poses the most monstrous, and intrigues 
the most scandalous :—then, supposing 
a change of ministry—the new minis- 
ters rarely troubled themselves to exa- 
mine the lists of prisoners, scrupulously; 
and the party continued jnecarcerated, 
without cause assigned, till doomsday. 

The reader will remark the valuable 
qualification deemed necessary to render 
a Member of the Legislature eligible. 
We know, that qualification by property 
has been objected to by some of our most 
competent politicians; no question but 
it restricts the choice of the Constitu- 
ents, to a certain degree; and so far it 
infringes on liberty; nevertheless, on 
the whole, its advantages appear to 
counterbalance its disadvantages ; it ex- 
cludes, in the first instance, a number 
of adventurers, whose abilities might 
just be equal to doing of mischief, but 
not of good; whose integrity uo man 
but themselves, or their fellows, would 
vouch for, and who, therefore, would be 
exposed to all the temptations attendant 
on corruption :—not, perhaps, direet— 
bat to save appearances, in any, or in 
all, of those indirect modes, which 
practised agents know how to present, 
sithout committing their principals, 
It is but just, that those who consult 
for the good of their country, should 
have a visible stake in that country. A 
Legislator should not be an indifferent 
agent, like a Jew, or like -a vagabond, 
who is an alien every where; but he 
should be a man of property as well as 
of probity. 

A member of the British Parliament 
represents not so much, or so exelu- 
sively, the town that sends him, as the 
empire at large; and he is bound to 
promote the general weal, even at the 
expense of his personal constituents. 
We presume that such is the intention 
of Article 48 of this Constitution ; 
“The members are to vote according to 
their own conviction ; they must receive 
no instructions from their constituents,” 


[It is confessed, that some of the ‘* in- 
structions” forced on British represen- 
satives by their constituents, have been 
sufficiently absurd: they have exposed 
their authors to the scorn of their coun- 
trymen ; and as it should seem, to the 
contempt of foreigners, of which, proba- 
bly, this article is a proof, What could 
induce the Grand Duke to insert this pro- 
hibition, unless he had observed the abuse 
of such a practice ? And, surely, a legis- 
lator voting contrary to his eonviction— 
consequently, contrary to his oath, ex- 
hibits that pitiful, mean spirited, and 
even criminal indecision of character, 
which justly subjects him to the aversion 
of his co-adjuiors in council, and to the 
censure, if not the hatred of his fellow 
subjects, 

There is a somewhat singular provi- 
sion—and we think it extremely objec- 
tionable, in Art, G1.—** If the majority 
of the First Chamber should not agree to 
the decision of the Second, the assent- 
ing and dissenting voices shall be added 
together, and the result decided by the 
majority of the united voices.” This 
complex machinery will be found uu- 
wieldy and cumbersome, in practice. 
It reduces the arguments used in dehate 
to a mere nullity ; 1t exposes the dignity 
of the First Chamber to the hazard of 
collision with the second; and it risks a 
triumph of the Second Chamber by the 
number of its votes, over the plainest 
dictates of duty and common sense, 
emanating from the First Chamber. It 
renders the hereditary counsellors of the 
state, dependent, more or less, more 
frequently, or more seldom, as accident 
may determine, on the elected branch 
of the legislature; and consequently, 
the very men, who by birth, by educa- 
tion, and by habit, are the best qualified 
for decision, are deprived of a portion 
of that independence which is the very 
article that renders their. decision valu- 
able. 

The intercourse between a sovereign 
and his subjects, cannot be too easy, 
under the security of certain forms ; and 
the Graud Duke has erred egregiously, 
in the stipulation at the close of Art. 67, 
No representation or complaint, can be 
brought before the Grand Duke without 
the consent of the majority of each of 
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the two Chambers.” This is worded 
much too generally: it follows the 
** Complaints of individual citizens,”’— 
But, the head of a people should always 
be accessible to complaints from any of 
that people: he should always have it 
in his power to refersuch complaints, by 
his ministers, to the Chambers ; as well 
as to receive such complaints from the 
Chambers. He should not punish with- 
out the forms of law and the authority 
of justice ; but he should be free to hear. 
He should condemn no man; but the 
reception of complaint is not condemna- 
tion: and very often, a few words 
spoken in private, may more effectually, 
and more wisely, redress a grievance, 
than if it be blazed abroad, made a 
public matter, adopted as a party affair, 
exposed to the whole world, and subject 
the state to the contempt, perhaps to 
the ridicule of its envious or irritated 
neighbours. 

Too great anxiety to avoid evil is not 
always the forerunner of practical good. 
The connecting links of a great chain, are 
not always the most obvious. Those by 
which the British Constitution is bound 
into one machine, are rather understood 
than expressed. There is a rational ex- 
ercise of common sense, that supersedes 
formal expressions in black and white, 
since such can never meet all cases 
which may occur; nor can words and 
phrases be varied from their true intent 
and purpose to meet occurring cases : 
whereas, the common understanding of 
mankind, guided by integrity, superior 
to party feeling, will adjust itself and its 
determinations to the best possible re- 
sults. 

And here, we may be allowed to close 
our remarks. They are offered with 
perfect good will, and without preten- 
sions to superior policy. The know- 
ledge acquired by practice and habit, as 
well as by observation, under the British 
Constitution, may be allowed to authorize 
Britons in delivering their sentiments on 
a subject like the present; and every 
well-informed compatriot will agree with 
the corps of Panoramists, that he has 
never yet seen that modern compendium 
of principles which has been offered to 
a state as a Constitution for its accept- 
ance, that he would prefer IN ALL ITS 


PARTs to that venerable—nay, that 
Gothie / Establishment, under which he 
has had the honour to be born, and the 
happiness to be protected, and pri- 
vileged. 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, 
Mount Libanon, aad Cyprus, in the year 
1814. By Henry Light, Captain of the 
Royal Artillery, 4to. with Plates. £2 2s. 
Rodwell and Martin, London, 1818. 


However, frequently Egypt and Syria, 
have been visited in modern times, yet 
these countries must always offer some- 
thing new to the accurate observer ; and 
their connexion with the civilized state 
of Europe must always excite interest, 
From the interesting extracts of Capt. 
Light’s Journal inserted in Mr. Walpole’s 
Memoirs relating to European and Asia~ 
tic Turkey, * we had been led to wish 
for the entire communication of his 
Journal; and the expectations we had 
formed have not been disappointed. 
Capt. L. is an intelligent traveller, who 
sees things with his own eyes, and has 
communicated the results of his journey 
in the present elegant volume. 

Our author being in garrison at 
Malta, in the year 1814, obtained per- 
mission to travel in the countries which 
he has described. He arrived at Alex- 
andria on the 27th of February, in the 
same year. Wisely declining to describe 
the antiquities of that city which have 
already been so well and so ably de- 
scribed by Pococke, Denon, Dr. Clarke, 
and other eminent travellers, our au- 
thor confines his attention to its then 
present state. The number of the in- 
habitants had been much reduced by 
the plague of the preceding year, not 
more than five thousand (out of twelve) 
having survived the ravages of that tre- 
mendous scourge. Though Alexandria 
contains great number of Franks, yet 
every thing there is oriental. Buffoloes 
are yoked to carts, droves of camels 
supply the place of horses. The fel- 
lahs or labourers are driven to work, as 
slaves, by the Turkish task masters. 
The bazars are shaded with mats, and 
the shops contain a solitary shopman, 


* See the Lit. Pan, Vol, VII.N.S. p. 928. 
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sitting cross-legged on the counter. Nu- 
merous coffee houses enable the idle to 
lounge away their time at eastern 
games. 

A new governor having been appoint- 
ed by the Pasha of Egypt, to the com- 
mand of Alexandria, sometime before 
our author's arrival, he found the peace 
and order of the city much improved by 
its change of masters, owing fo the 
strictness and severity of the Pasha. 


Crimes and punishments seemed to be 
rare; the only instance of cepital punish- 
ment that had lately occurred was in an 
Arab, who possessed a garden among the 
ruins of the Arab village ; he had heen in 
the habit of decoying people, particularly 
women, into his garden, as a place of in- 
trigue ; and, with the help of a female, 
contrived to surprise and strangle them : 
this continued for some months ; many in- 
habitants were missed, aud he was suspect- 
ed. He was, at last, induced, from fear of 
discovery, to murder his accomplice, which 
led to his conviction: he was hanged, as is 
usual, by a rope thrown over the walls at- 
tached to his neck, and then drawn up by 
the Arab population of the town. 

A young Levantine, who had been secre- 
tary to Elfi Bey, and seized at the time of 
the Massacre of the Mamelouks, but es- 
caped by the protection of the favourites 
of the Pasha, observed to me, that the go- 
vernment of Alexandria, previous to its 
being in the possession of the present 
Pasha, had been under a military governor 
and cadi: the former supreme ; the latter 
bought his place at Constantinople from 
some slave of the seraglio, through mer- 
chants, to whom it was first disposed of ; 
who might be Christians, but were obliged 
to sell the office to a Mahometan. The 
customs had been in the hands of a Chris- 
tian, who acted as captain of the port, and 
chief custom-house officer. At present, 
law-suits between natives and Levantines 
not under the protection of consuls, were 
settled by the cadi. Franks had their dis- 
putes arbitrated by their respective consuls: 
Jaw-suits between natives and Franks were 
settled by mutual appeal to cadi and con. 
sul. 

In cases of capital punishment, the mili- 
tary governor awarded it. Witnesses, or 
confession of the fact, were necessary for 
conviction : the latter was often extorted 
by the bastinado on the soles of the feet, 
inflicted with thongs of hide twisted with 
metal, and the hand drawn back in giving 
the blow, by which the flesh was lace- 
rated. For slight offences, the cadi had 


the power of ordering the bastinado on the 
back with the palm-branch: both punish- 
ments were generally inflicted at night. 
Deatli to the natives was by hanging. The 
military were either decapitated,or thrown 
into the sea in a sack. 

Having seen every thing worthy of 
attention in Alexandria, Capt. Light 
proceeded thence to Rosetta and Cairo ; 
of this latter city, each year diminishes 
the population, and adds to its ruins. 
‘* Nothing is repaired that grows old; 
but still it is an extraordinary city, 
where, from the circumstances of its 
being the point of union from all parts 
of the south and west, an active and 
crowded scene is presented.” 


But while Cairo appears neglected, Boo- 
lac, its port, increases. New houses are built 
by merchants, to which they retire for 
change of air from Cairo; some of them 
are large, particularly that which Colonel 
Misset (the British Consul-general) inha- 
bited: it had a garden attached to it; 
but, considering the excessive cheapness 
of provisions, the rent was higher in pro- 
portion than in Europe. The town of 
Boolac, called the port of Cairo, from being 
situated on the river, is the place where 
all the boats that trade with Cairo are 
are and is distant from it about a mile 
and a half; it contains the naval arsenal 
and dock-yard of the Pasha, the custom- 
house, and government warehouses. 
Amongst the vessels building, whose num- 
ber surprised me, there were several gun- 
boats of large size. 


During his residence here, our author 
obtained much valuable information re- 
lative to the state of Egypt, (which had 
within a few years undergone several 
revolutions) and also concerning the rise 
of Mahommed Ali, the present Pasha of 
that country. We extract a few particu- 
lars respecting this extraordinary man. 


When the evacuation of Egypt by the 
English army, at the time of our first ex- 
pedition, took place,ia the month of Au- 
gust, 1801, the Captain Pasha of the Turk- 
ish fleet nominated the Pasha left in the 
country, under whom was placed a crea- 
ture of the Grand Visir, as Tefterdar or 
treasurer, who was an enemy to the Cap+ 
tain Pasha and his adherents ; which natu- 
rally produced a misunderstanding, ending 
in the deposition of the Pasha, who took 
refuge in the fort of Damietta, where the 
late iamented Captain Hayes of the engi- 
neers, assisted in its defence ; and from that 
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circumstance excited the reseutment of the 
prevailing party, by which he was after- 
wards supposed to have been poisoned, 
On the surrender of the fort, the Pasha ei- 
ther escaped, or was seut off to Constauti- 
nople ; the troops elected another, who, 
after a reign of twenty-two days, was as- 
sassinated, and auother chosen, who retain- 
ed his authority for some time, made head 
against the increasing power of the Mame- 
louks, and dreve them into Upper Egypt, 
where they had Girgeh for their limit. 
Previous to this, Mahommed Ali had con- 
trived to conceal his ambitious views, and 
had been continued in the command of his 
troops, neither exciting the suspicion, nor 
losing the confidence of the leaders. He 
derived his origin from Thrace, became a 
soldier in the army of the Grand Signor ; 
and, from his good conduct, was raised to 
the rank of Bem Bashee, answering to that 
of Colonel with Europeans. tie and his 
followers formed part of the army of the 
Grand Visir in Egypt, in aid of ours egainst 
the French: after whose expulsion he re 
mained under the first Pasha, Without 
possessing the slightest rudiments of educa- 
tion, Mahomed Ali had great natural ta- 
lents. He was a politician of the school of 
Machiavel, complete master of dissimula- 
tion, in common with most of the Turks, 
whose gravity and self command, when 
any end is to be gained, seem to increase 
with their rank: cool and designing, he 
found himself in a country presenting a 
fair field for his ambition, which he deter- 
mined to push to its utmost. The first 
Pasha was expelled by a second, who, as | 
said before, was assassinated, and a third 
chosen. Mahommed had not yet shown 
himself: he had. followed the stream, 
and willingly submitted to his new mas- 
ters. The last Pusha made him com- 
mander of the troops, intrusted bim with 
the expedition against the Mamelouks, and 
thus paved the way for his advancement ; 
for, in his situation as general, he gained 
the love of the army, by moderaiion and at- 
tention to the wants of the soldiers ; he 
was feared by them, for resolute conduct in 
cases of disobedience. The subordinate 
chiefs knew that the reigning Pasha had no 
one to support his authority but Mahom- 
med Ali, and that the former had not shown 
any great talents to merit. their confidence. 
In this state of affairs, Mahommed Ali was 
sent against the Mamelouks. The time 
had arrived for him to accomplish his de- 
sigus; he explained them to his friends, 
he gave him encouragement ; the Mame- 
louks were checked ; he returned then to- 
wards Cairo, having first assumed the tifle 
ef Pasha. He was met on his way by a 


body of troops belonging to his former mas- 
ter, sent to oppose him on the first news of 
his revolt, who soon ranged themselves 
uader bis standard, Thus strengthened, he 
hastened to Cairo, where the reigning 
Pasha, after a short resistance in the citadel, 
surrendered ; an! was allowed to quit 
Egypt, with his treasure and family—a 
trait of humanity rarely to be met with 
amongst Turks. The first step of Mahom- 
med Ali was to free himself from all those 
chiefs who might hereafter become his ri- 
vals, permitting them to quit the country 
with their wealth unmolested. His threats 
or persuasions soon left him without a com- 
petitor, and surrounded only by his imme- 
diate dependants end relations. His next 
step was to form an alliance with the Ma- 
melouks, to whom he entirely abandoned 
the upper part of Egypt, as far as Girgeh. 

Alexandria was not a part of the Pasha- 
lic, being governed by a chief sent from 
Constantinople. It was an essential object 
to the Pasha’s commercial designs to obtain 
it. The arrival of the English under Ge- 
neral Fraser, and the subsequent treaty, 
gave it to him. His attention was now 
divided between war and commerce, The 
war in Spain and Portugal brought him an 
immense revenue from the exportation of 
corp, and enabled him to carry on a war 
against the Wahabbees. The trade in 
cori through Alexandria remained entirely 
in the hands of the Pasha's agents; who, 
finding such considerable profits from it, 
imagined that all other trade might be mo- 
nopolised by their master, who would thus 
command the purses of foreigners. Our 
successes in Spain having lessened the de- 
mand for corn, his mouopoly had effect 
contrary to his hopes: and there wasa 
general stagnation of trade, which has 
since begun to circulate, from other mea- 
sures being pursued. Though the corres- 
pondence of the Mamelouks with our com- 
manders was not unknown to the Pasha, 
yet as the time was not favourable for 
showing his resentment, he waited for an 
opportunity to crush them, and to establish 
himself securely in his government by their 
destruction. 


Although Mahommed Ali had _ thus 
attained Sovereign power, he did not 
hold it unmolested. The Wahabees gave 
him much trouble by their incursions 
and depredations ; and the Porte secretly 
fomented revolutions against him. He 
has, however, continued to hold his 
power to this day, in defiance of all 
attempts to subvert his authority. 


Though this Pasha monopolised trade, 
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yet he protected traders. Christians 
were no longer at the mercy of Mussul- 
men, nor could the Turkish soldier in- 
sult the Giaour or infidel (as the Chris- 
tians are contemptuously termed), with 
impunitv, The following instance of 
summary punishment had at once puta 
stop to the inclination of the Turkish 
soldiery, to tyrannize over the Pranks. 
Two merchants were riding on mules 
towards Fostak (Old Cairo) when they 
were met by a couple of armed Albanians, 
on their way toa large barrack between 
Fostak and Cairo; they stopped the 
Fianks, obi'ged them to dismount, and 
proceeded, without any ceremony, mount- 
ed on their mules. Unfortunately for the 
soldiers, the Pasha overtook the merchants, 


who were returning home in the heat of 


the day on foot; and kuowing them to be 
men who never walked, asked the reason 
why they were on foot ; and being told 
what had happened, rode off immediately 
to the barracks, where he found out the 
offenders ; and, without any ceremony, 
had their heads instantly struck off. The 
effect of this was, that the. Franks were 
never after molested. 


Having acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the Arabic language to commence his 
voyage up the Nile, our adventurous au- 
thor embarked on board a boat of 12 or 
14 tons burthen, belonging to a respect- 
able Arab Rais, His crew consisted of 
five men, beside the Rais, and his son, 
alad. When the wind was favourable 
they sailed up the river; when it was 
contrary they moored. In his progress 
up the Nile, Capt. Light took notice of 
the Egyptian process of making sugar. 
The canes were cut in his presence, part 
being used for the juice, and part for 
planting. 

The latter was performed by digging 
furrows five or six inches deep, in which 
were placed horizontally, portions of the 
sugar-cane, consisting of six or seven joints; 
they were then covered with earth, and 
constantly watered by the water of the 
Nile, communicated by means of chan- 
nels, into which it was raised by wheels or 
by buckets ; and in a short time each joint 
sends forth a shoot, which becomes a sugar- 
cane, and during the inundation of the Nile 
remains covered with water. 

I found, from one of the overseers 
that the same ground cannot be planted 
every year. Each feddan of earth (about 
an acre and a half,) thus planted, ought to 


produce five cantars of sugar (nearly ove 
hundred weight). 

The method of expressing the juice is 
very simple. ‘The mill is composed of two 
rollers, serving as axle-trees to two verti- 
cal wheels moved by a horizontal one on 
the top, supported by two upright posts, 
having a traverse one, on the centre of 
which the horizontal whee! moves: this is 
set in motion by one or more bnffaloes, 
yoked at the end of a long lever counected 
with the centre of the horizontal wheel. 
Under the rollers is a reservoir to receive 
the juice: a man sits between the two up- 
right posts, within reach of a load of su- 
gar-canes, which he places by seven or 
eight ata time between the rollers. The 
juice thus expressed is a sweet yellowish 
water; which being boiled, the sugar is 
extracted in the shape of molasses. This 
is again refined coarsely, and made into 
smal] loaves of about three pounds weight, 
of asparkling open grain, very sweet, in- 
clined to the colour of Lisbon sugar, 

At Sicut, our author obtained addi- 
tional firmans for proceeding into Nu- 
bia. Of this town, now the capital of 
Upper Egypt, and the great Mart for 
slaves, he has given us a pleasing de- 
scription. Quitting this place, he em- 
barked for Phile, by the same route 
which had been followed by Mr. Legh, 
and of which we have already given a 
brief notice*, Capt. Light has survey- 
ed and described the most interesting 
relics of antiquity, with the eye of a 
scholar, and of an artisi, and has illus- 
trated them with numerous engravings 
which convey more accurate ideas of 
them than can be given by any mere 
description, however accurate it may be. 
Many interesting anecdotes of the man- 
ners and customs of the people are in- 
troduced, from which we select a few 
instances, 


In his progress through the village, “I 
was met,” he says, “ by a venerable old 
man, who I found was called the Aga; 


-who prayed me, in the patriarchal manner, 


to “tarry till the sun was gone down; to 
alight, refresh myself, and partake of the 
food he would prepare for the stranger.” 

I gladly accepted his invitation. A clean 
mat was spread for me under the shade of 
the wall of his house, and refreshments, 
consisting of wheaten cake, broken into 
small bits and put into water sweetened 
with date-juice, were brought me in a 


* See Lit, Pan. N.S. Vol. VIL. pp. 911--914. 
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wooden bow]; then curds, with liquid but- 
ter and preserved dates ; and lastly, a bowl 
of milk. 

Having taken what I wanted, I entered 
the door of the Aga’s house, which, like all 
the rest, was of mud. | found myself ina 
room separated from the other part ot the 
house by a court, and covered by a simple 
roof of palm-tree branches. This was the 
place of bis Divan. Here my mat and 
cushion were brought me; and the natives 
flocked about, with their usual questions, 
whether I came to look for money ; whe- 
ther Christians or Moslems, English or 
French, built the temples. My pencil they 
did not understand, and they could not 
comprehend the use of a pocket fork that 
I showed them, and for which they had no 
name. The aga, havitig prepared a dinner 
for me, invited several of the natives to sit 
down. Water was brought in a skin, by 
an attendant, to wash our hands. Two 
fowls roasted were served up on wheaten 
cakes in a wooden bowl, covered with a 
small mat, and a number of the same cakes 
in another; in the centre of these was li- 
quid butter and preserved dates. These 
were divided, broken up, and mixed toge- 
ther by some of the party, whilst others 
pulled the fowls to pieces ; which done, the 
party began to eat as fast as they could ; 
getting up, one after the other, as soon as 
their hunger was satisfied ; the aga in the 
mean time looking on.* 

During my visit, | observed an old imam 
attempt to perform a cure on one of the 
natives, who came to him on account of a 
head-ache from which he suffered. It was 
done in the following manner: the patient 
squatted himself down near the Imam, who 
putting his finger and thumb to the pa- 
tient’s forehead, closed them gradually to- 

her, pinching the skin into wrinkles as 

e advanced, mumbling a prayer, spitting 
on the ground, and lastly on the part af- 
fected. This coutinued for about a quarter 
of an hour, and the patient got up, tho- 
roughly convinced he should soon be well. 

This style of cure seems to be a common 
superstition of the Egyptians ; for at Er- 
ment, the ancient Hermontis, an old wo- 
man applied to me for medicine for a dis. 
ease in her eyes, and on my giving her 
some directions she did not seem to like, 
requested me to spit in her eyes, which I 
did ; and she went away, blessed me, and 
was well satisfied of the certainty of her 
cure. 


* © And Abraham ran into the herd, &c. 
++++eeeeand he stood by them, and they did 
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The Nubian language is different from 
the Arabic. The latter, as acquired from 
books and a teacher, had beeu of very lit- 
tle use to me in Egypt itself ; but here, not 
even the vulgar dialect of the Lower Nile 
would serve for common intercourse, ex- 
cept in that district extending from Duk- 
key to Deir, where the Nubian is lost, and 
Arabic prevails again: a curious circum- 
stance; and, when considered with an ob- 
servation of the lighter colour of this peo- 
ple, leads to a belief of their being de- 
scended from Arabs. The Nubian, in 
speaking, gave me an idea of what I have 
heard of the clucking of Hottentots. It 
seems a succession of monosyllables, ac- 
companied with a rise and fall of voice that 
is not disagreeable. 


Our author observed but few traces 
among the Nubians of government, law, 
or religion, ‘They recognise no master, 


Although the cashief or sovereign of 
Deir claims a nominal command of the 
country, it extends no farther than sending 
his soldiers to collect their tax, or rent, 
called Mirri. The Pasha of Egypt was 
named as sovereign in all transactions 
from Cairo to Assuan. Here, and beyond, 
as far as | went, the reigning Sultan Mah- 


the cashief’s was evidently the power they 
feared the most. They look for redress of 
injuries to their own means of revenge, 
which, in cases of blood, extends from one 
generation to the other, till blood is repaid 
by blood. On this account, they are 
obliged to be eyer on the watch and 
armed; and, in this manner, even their 
daily labours are carried on: the very 
boys go armed. ‘They profess to be fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, though I rarely hap- 
pened to observe any of their ritual observ- 
ances of that religion. Once, upon my en- 
deavouring to make some of them compre- 
hend the benefit of obedience to the rules 
of justice for punishing offences, instead of 
pursuing the offender to death as they 
practised, they quoted the Koran, to justify 
their requiring blood for blood. 

Their dress, for the men, is a linen smock, 
commonly brown, with a red or dark colour- 
ed scull cap. A few wear turbans and 
slippers. The women have a brown robe 
thrown gracefully over their head and 
body, discovering the right arm and breast, 
and part of one thigh and leg. They are 
of good size and shape, but very ugly in 
the face. Their necks, arms, and ankles, 
are ornamented with beads or bone rings, 
and one nostril with a ring of bone or 
metal. Their hair is anointed with oil of 


eat.” Genesis, chap. xviii, 7, 8. 


cassia, of which every village has a small 


mood was considered the sovereign ; though - 
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plantation. It is matted or plaited, as now 
seen in the heads of sphinxes and female 
figares of their ancient statues. I found 
one at Elephantina, which might have been 
supposed their model. Their little children 
are naked. Girls wear round the waist an 
apron of strings of raw hide, and boys a 
irdle of linen. 

Their arms are knives or daggers, fasten- 
ed to the back of the elbow or in the gir- 
dle, javelins, tomahawks, swords of Ro- 
man shape, bnt longer, and slung behind 
them. Some have round shields of buffalo 
hide, and a few pistols and muskets are to 
be seen. 

Their dealings with one another, or 
strangers, are carried on more by way of 
barter than money, which, I was informed, 
had not come into general use among them 
till lately. The para, which they call fad- 
dah, of forty to the piastre, by them as well 
as Egyptians called goorsh: the macboob, 
of three piastres : and Spanish dollar called 
real, or fransowy, then worth seven and a 
half piastres, were current among them. 
In the price of cattle, a cow sold for twenty 
macboobs, and from that to forty ; a calf 
from three to seven ; a sheep from two to 
three. Dates and senna are their chief ar- 
ticles of trade ; and no present can;be more 
acceptable than gunpowder of European 
manufacture to their chiefs. 

With regard to food, they prefer barter- 
ing to money, and esteem corn above every 
thing ; but bread, in any European shape, 
isunknown. Theirs is commonly made of 
millet (doora) thicker than the oatmeal 
cakes of Scotland, and of that shape. 

On his return down the Nile, our 
author examined in detail various Egyp- 
tian antiquities at Thebes, Dendyra, and 
other places, which he had designedly 
passed by in his voyage iato Nubia. Of 
these interesting reliques, he has given 
pleasing descriptions and views. 

Returning to Cairo, our Author em- 
barked for Jaffa, where he was hospi- 
tably received by the vice-consul. As 
this gentleman was at Jaffa at the time 
it was stormed by the French, our au- 
thor was anxious to collect some parti- 
culars respecting the massacre of the 
Turks, by Buonaparte. The following 
particulars, which (it should be remark- 
ed) differ considerably from Sir Robert 
Wilson’s narrative, were communicated 
to our author, 


After the town was taken possession of, 
and all was supposed secure, it was disco- 
vered that a large body of armed Muggre- 
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bins had concealed themselves in the cel- 
lars of the town, intending to sally out on 
the French when unprepared :and in con- 
sequence, they were surrounded by the 
French army, secured, taken outside the 
town to the south-west, and there put to 
death, on the same spot where the cruel 
Mahommed Abou Dhab, successor to the 
renowned Mamelouk chief Ali, in the lat- 
ter end of the Jast century, made his pile 
of heads from the slaughtered inhabitants, 
and which still goes by the name of the 
Hill of Heads*: this, by a singular neg- 
lect, or perhaps superstitious reverence on 
the part of the Turks, is still left to com- 
mand part of the works, and will most 
likely be the place’ where the first breach- 
ing battery will be erected. 


From Jaffa, Capt. Light proceeded 
to the Holy Land. Having visited Je- 
rusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tibe- 
rias, and other objects of interest to pil- 
grims, he made an excursion to Mount 
Lebanon, which is chiefly occupied by 
the Druzes, 


On ascending the mountain, houses, 
convents, and hamlets every where pre- 
sented themselves; we passed vineyards, 
plantations of mulberry, olive, and tig 
trees, cultivated on terraces formed by 
walls, which supported the earth from 
being washed away by the rains from the 
sides of the acclivities. The road, though 
steep, was not bad; neat caravanseras, 
where coffee and fruit were sold, invited 
the passenger to repose under the shade 
of some full branched tree. The peasants 
had an air of kindness mixed with inde- 
pendence, that bespoke the absence of o 
pression. The Maronite was distinguish- 
ed by his conical cap, ornamented with a 
tassel hanging over the side of his turban ; 
his dress varied in its colours; and, if 
possessed of wealth, his sash contained a 
silver handled dagger and silver mounted 
pistols. The Druze, more simple, was 
distinguished by his full turban, differing 
from those of the other parts of the East, 
by being swelled out from the head into a 
shape resembling a common turnip, and 
flat at top; his dress a coarse woollen 
cloak, or beneesh, of black with white 
Stripes, thrown over a waistcoat and loose 
breeches, of the same stuff, tied round the 
waist by a sash of white or red linen with 
fringed ends. The females, of both Maro- 
nites and Druzes, appeared in a coarse blue 
jacket and petticoat, without stockings, 
their hair platted, hanging down in long 
tails behind. On their heads they wore a 


* Volney, p. 140, vol: i. English translation, 


refers to Baron Tott’s Memoirs relative to this. 
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tin or silver conical tube, about twelve in- 
ches long, and perhaps twice the size of a 
common post-horn;* over which was 
thrown a white piece of linen, that com- 
pletely enveloped their body, and gives a 
most singalar and ghost-like appearanve 

Having passed through several plea- 
sant villages, Capt. Light at length 
reached the town of Deir-el-Kamr, the 
residence of the Emir of the Druses. 

It was supposed to contain five thousand 
inhabitants, chiefly Maronites, who carried 
on considerable manufactures of silks for 
vests: very little tribute was paid for the 
ordinary expenses of the country, as the 
emir possessed lands affording him an 
ample revenue for all bis wants in peace. 
In time of war, his signa!, repeated by fires 
lighted on the mountains, was communi- 
cated with the other parts of his principa- 
lity, and in the space of a very few hours, 
thirty thousand men armed with musquets 
could be assembled. The specimen I saw 
of the peasantry led me to suppose that 
half that number would be a formidable 
obstacle to any invading army. 


Our author paid his respects to the 
Emir, by whom he was bospitably en- 
tertained, and of whose government he 
has given a pleasing account. Return- 
ing to the coast, he embarked for the 
island of Cyprus, whence he ultimately 
sailed for Malta, in company with some 
intelligent Moorish merchants. Though 
we have not room to extract any part of 
our author’s account of Cyprus, (which 
we think is one of the most interesting 
parts of his volume), yet there is so 
much plain good sense in some of the 
observations made to him by his Moorish 
companions, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of inserting them. He de- 
scribes them as high-minded men, whose 
conduct gave him a very different opi- 
nion of the Moors of Morocco, when 
contrasted with those of the Barbary 
states. 

They bad traded with Malta, Smyrna, 
and Cairo ; where, having disposed of their 
merchandise, they had proceeded to Mount 
Libanon to purchase silk, which they had 
done to the amount of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars: they had freighted the 
schooner at Beirutte; had an Arab asa 


* Psalm Ixxv. ver,4 and 5. ‘I said unto 
fools, deai not so madly ; aud to the ungodly, 
Set not up your horn. Set not up your horn 

n bigh, and speak not with a stiff neck.” 
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steward, a Mogadore slave as cook, and 
three negro boys as servants—and had 
given a passage to two Moors of Tunis, 
The provisions they had laid in fui the voy. 
age were in extravagant abundance, and 
their liberality in sharing it with the mas- 
ter of the schooner, at whose table I ate, 
enabled him to give me much better fare 
than he intended. The couversations | 
had with two of them related to some of 
our customs; and their remarks showed 
much good sense and observation. 

Our system of bankruptcy astonished 
them: they were surprised that men who 
had failed for large sums still wore good 
clothes, lived well, and kept up their 
houses aud establishments; they consider- 
ed this unjust, and described the state to 
which a bankrupt was reduced in their 
country, where, till the last mite was paid, 
a creditor could at any distance of 
time take the clothes his debtor wore. 
They could not be persuaded, that in 
a great commercial nation such a law 
would be attended with ill effects. They 
described lending money at interest as 
contrary to their religion: and mentioned 
that they had narrowly escaped great loss, 
by taking bills for their money from Chris- 
tians, in the conntries they had traded 
with, on correspondents in other countries, 
who, they afterwards found were known to 
be on the point of failure. 

They spoke with respect of their Sultan, 
who was a devout man, praceably inclined: 
but who, if attacked, could command the 
service of the whole population of his do- 
minions. On this account, without at all 
undervaluing the discipline of European 
armies, they thought it impossible to be 
successfully invaded. ‘Their Sultan admi- 
nistered justice himself, received petitions 
from the meanest peasants, and heard them 
with patience. ‘They said there was a re- 
gular intercourse with Tombuctoo from 
the south-eastern confines of Morocco, 
whence caravans performed the journey in 
amonth. The safety of a European might 
be secured by confiding in the chief of 
the caravan, reserving the reward for safe 
conduct till the traveller returned; of 
course presuming that he would take the 
dress of a Moor, and conform entirely to 
the manners of the East. 

With regard to their religion, though 
hatred to Christians was mixed with it, not 
unlikely from the memory of the persecu- 
tions of the Spaniards; yet their adherence 
to ceremonies, and the solemnity with 
which they performed them, could not but 
impress me with an idea of their sincerity. 
The pains they teok with their slaves 
evinced a feeling for their condition which 
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Europeans would do well to copy. The 
Mogadore slave had grown up in the fa- 
mily of bis master, had been taught to 
read and write, and was always treated 
with kindness. He scemed to obey wil- 
lingly. The lessons of his youth infla- 
enced him in manhood. His daily prayers 
were never omitted; when the work of the 
day was finished, L generally observed him 
apply to a book for amusement, either the 
Koran or some comment on it; and on 
Fridays, the sabbath of the Mahometans, 
he never failed to employ a great portion 
of the day in the same way. 

The negro boys were equally attended 
to ; their masters taught them to read, to 
repeat long prayers, and the ceremonies of 
their religion, ‘Uhis they did as a thing of 
course, and part of their duty as masters. 
The youngest boy, a child of not more than 
six or seven years of age, surprised me by 
repeating, with very little help, prayers and 
passages of the Koran for at least an hour 
ata time. 

The last chapter is appropriated to a 
military Review of Egypt and Syria, 
interspersed with political remarks on 
the state of those couutries. As a mi- 
litary man, our author could not but 
survey them with a soldier’s eye; and 
he has expressed himself with mach 
perspicuity and candour, His work is 
executed with much care, and the plates 
that ornament it, twenty in number, be- 
sides vignettes, impart a degree of in- 
terest which no mere descriptions can 
possibly communicate. Captain Light’s 
travels form a valuable supplement to 
those of Dr. E. D. Clarke, of which an 
account has been given ina the former 
volumes of our journal, 


Narrative of the Mission at Otaheite, 
and other Islands in the South Seas, 
commenced by the London Missionary 
Society, in the year 1797. S8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Williams and Co. London, 1818. 

OuRk journal has, on various occasions, 
borne ample testimony to the pious and 
benevolent labours of the missionaries, 
who are endeavouring in various parts 
of the world, to disseminate the know- 
ledge of christianity among the heathen. 
Not only have their labours tended to 
increase our geographical knowledge, 
but literature has also derived inestima- 
ble advantages from the intimate union 
formed between the missionaries (parti- 

Vot, VIII. No. 50, Lit. Pan. N.S. Nov. 1, 


cularly in India,) and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Encouraged by 
this society, the missionaries (and among 
them are several who have been sent 
out by the London Society) have redou- 
bled their zeal; and it is difficult to form 
any idea of the activity and extent of 
their labours, To borrow the expres- 
sions of the celebrated orientalist M, de 
Sacy,—the science of language, will, in 
a few years, owe to the united efforts of 
Missionaries and of the Bible Society, 
what would not otherwise have been ob- 
tained in a century. 

The cheap and elegant publication 
now before us, contains a concise, but 
interesting, narrative of the commence- 
ment of the mission to the South Seas, 
and the reception given to the mission- 
aries at Otaheite in March, 1797; the 
second voyage and capture of the ship 
Duff, in February, 1799; the sending 
out of additional missionaries in 1800; 
the difficulties to which they were ex- 
posed; their visit (with the exception 
of two) to New South Wales, in 1810; 
their return to Otaheite in the following 
year, at the request of King Pomare, 
who, on the maturest conviction, em- 
braced christianity, in 1812; together 
with the subsequent success of the mis- 
sionaries in the six following years, the 
result of which is, that adarge majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of four of the 
Society Islands have become christians ; 
and that the four Georgian Islands, 
Otaheite, Eimeo, Tapua Manu, and Te- 
taroa, “‘ are,” to use the expressions of 
their inhabitants, “ now altogether, in 
profession, christian islands,”’ 

A geographical description of these 
islands, and an excellent map by Arrow- 
smith, enhance the value of this inte- 
resting tract. 

In order that our readers may form a 
just estimate of the moral triamphs of 
christianity in the Sonth Seas, it is ne- 
cessary that they should consider dis- 
tinctly what has actually been accom- 
plished among those distant islanders, 
as well as the-future prospects which 
have been unfolded before them. We 
have not room for many extracts, but 
the following facts are soimportant. and 
so gratifying to the benevolent mind, 
that we cannot withhold them from our 
readers. 
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I. Idolatry has been renounced by the 
inhabitants of no less than eight islands. 
But, justly to appreciate the importance of 
this statement, it is necessary to consider, 
for a moment, what idolatry is; that it isa 
systematic alienation ofthe heart from God, 
by means of which the immortal mind, al- 
ready a captive to sin, is bound still faster 
in this dreadful captivity, by the spirit of a 
sensualizing and infatuating superstition. 
To break the fetters forged by this spirit, 
and to liberate the mind from a thraldom 
so awful, are alone achievements of high 
and inestimable importance. This, how- 
ever, has been accomplished iu the islands 
of the South Sea. But the subversion of 
idolatry there involves the abolition of va- 
rious other dreadful evils. 1. Of Infanti- 
cide, which is already nearly exploded. 2. 
the Arreoy society, a privileged order, who 
practised the vilest cruelty and abomina- 
tions : with the total dissolution of that so 
ciety, it may be expected that infant mar- 
der will entirely cease. $, Of human sa- 
erifices.* 4. Of the murder of prisoners 
taken in battle. 5. Of the principal causes 
of war itself. 6 Of various other immoral 
end pernicious practices connected with their 
idolatry. 

IL. With idolatry, the people have re- 
nounced their former system of thinking 
and acting—an evideut reformation of mau- 
ners has taken place, their vain and inde- 
cent amusements, are almost entirely laid 
aside, and a degree of domestic and social 
intercourse js enjoyed to which formerly 
they were strangers. 

IL. The Christian religion, as a system, 


is now the pte of Otaheite, Eimeo, and 
is. 


six other isla The natives have erect 

ed places of worship in every district of 
each island. They strictly observe the 
sabbath,{ and constantly assemble together 


*# “The men, women, and children now all 
eat together; aud although this may not ap- 
r to be uf much consequence, yet their for- 
mer custom led on to many aud great evils.” — 
Ibid. 

+ “ The horrid practice of killing men, to 
offer them in sacrifice, we trust will never 
again occur on the shores of Otaheite.”—Let- 
ter of Mr. Hayward. 

t‘* When Mr. Crook with his family ar 
rived in the Active, on the coast of Otuheite, 
they were much surprised, that not a single 
native could be seen all alung the shore, as the 
vessel sailed, nor could they perceive any 
amoke arising from their dwellmgs. This ex- 
cited in the mind of Mr.C, an: others, a pain- 
ful suspicion, that the is'and had been subdued 
and all the inhabitants cut off in the war. In 
the midst of this agitation of mind, one of the 
sailors, an Otaheitan, who left Port Jackson 
in the Active, observed, that the natives were 
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for Christian worship and instruction ; and 
they act thus (a point of greater import- 
ance,) spontaneously, it being evident, that 
the Missionaries can attend to preach, or to 
direct the worship, at comparatively but 
few places. Every where they are believed 
to observe private prayer, and, in Eimeo, 
almost every house has family worship, 

1V, A desire for knowledge is univer. 
sally planted among the natives. They 
are every where importunatle for books, 
and for Missionaries to come and instract 
them ; and, where they cannot, obtain the 
latter advantage, and have proper books, 
they teach each other. What such a state 
of things may ultimately lead to, under 
the faithful labours of nearly twenty Chris. 
tian Missionaries, and the blessing of God 
upon their labours, it is not for us to say, 
but surely the most encouraging and plea- 
sing expectations may reasonably be enter- 
tained. 

V. At least three thousand of the natives 
are supplied with books, and are able to 
make use of them, and many hundreds of 
them can read well. 

VI. The way is opened, in the islands, to 
civilization, to the introduction of the use- 
ful arts, to the cultivation of the earth, &c. 
&e. Where the precepts of Christianity 
are diffused, id/eness never fails to become 
disreputable. 

VII. It may be expected, that the insti- 
tution of marriage among the natives will 
gradually lay the foundation of domestic 
and social happiness, and that the general 
influence of Christianity will rear aud ce- 
ment the superstructure. 

VIII. It is at least probable, that the 
example of these islanders will have a be- 
veficial influence upon the natives of other 


keeping the sabbath day—that of late, they 
did no kind of work—nor went out of their 
houses, except to worship God—and that the 
whole of the day was employed in religious 
worship, or in teaching one another to read. 
At length, the vessel came to anchor in Ma- 
tavai Bay ; but not a native made his appeat- 
ance until Monday morning ; when great 
numbers repaired to the brig, bringing with 
them their usual testimonies of hospitality, of 
food and fruit of all kinds, with other presents 
of cloth, &e. They were highly pleas+d and 
thankful to God that he had sent another 
teacher among them, and fully satisfied all on 
hoard that they had been observing the sab- 
bath.” — Letter of Mr. B. Rassall, of Parra- 
matta, 

“« We are happy to notice, that the sabbath 
is observed in. a manver very different from 
what it used to be, and the natives now dress 
their food on the Saturday evenings, as the 
have ever done."=—=Letter-of Mr. 
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islands of the Pacific Ocean, as the intelli- 
gence successively reaches them ; aud thus 
prepare the way for other missions, and of 
new triumphs of Christianity *. 

IX. We further observe, that the moral 
revolution which has been effected in the 
out South Seas, presents to the church a 
great practical evidence, that the Gosret 
or Jesus Curisr is the grand instrument 
to be employed for the subversion of idola- 
try, with all its concomitant evils. 

X. The encouragemeut which it holds 
out to the patient faith and persevering 
exertions of Jong unsuccessfal Missionaries, 
is a circumstance of great importance to 
such Missionaries, and also to the Mana- 
gers of Missionary Iustitutions in general. 
tis now about twenty years since eight of 
the present Missionaries were first landed 
on the shores of Otaheite ; it is but recent- 
ly that their labours have been crowned 
with that large success, which has added 
new vigour and warmth to the missionary 
spirit, and imparted delight to every Chris- 
tian mind, On several occasions the mis- 
sion seemed on the verge of ruin —the iight, 
which had long shone dimly, repeatedly 
appeared to be nearly extinct —but, under 
the good providence of the Almighty and 
his gracious influence, it has at length 
burst out into a far brighter day than the 
Missionaries ever anticipated. 

XL. The steadfast virtue and patient per- 
severance of the Missionaries, who have 
for so long a time laboured amidst tempta- 
tions so violent, privations so depressing, 
and afflictious so numerous aud severe, 
form a highly important addition to the 
evidences of the reality and power of reli- 


gion. 

XII. What has been accomplished by 
the instrumentality of Missionary exertions 
in the South Seas, and the prospects which 
are there opened of future benefit to the 
souls and bodies of the natives, present the 
most animating encouragement to the 
friends of the Society and of Christians at 
large, not merely to the exercise of libera- 
lity in the support of this particular mission, 
but of missions to the heathen in general. 
The events which have been recited are 
sufficient to convince the most sceptical 
that their contributions will uot be thrown 
away as in an idle speculation or adventure; 
but that they will be made, under God, a 
blessing of invaluable worth and import- 
ance to others, and return a hundred fold, 


* Nay, who can say that the facts of the 
preceding narrative, printed and dispersed in 
the various languages of the East, may not 
ps sp to the subversion of idolatry, even 
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in delightful emotions of joy, gratitude, and 
praise, into their own bosoms. 

These important facts and obsérva- 
tions present to the whole christian 
world, a very powerful encouragement 
to prosecute, with a zeal and activity 
more correspondent to its high and infi- 
nite importance, the great cause of mis- 
sions to the heathen, They also fur- 
nish @ motive to benevolent liberality ; 
and as the maintenance of the South 
Sea mission is necessarily attended with 
a heavy expense, we recommend it to 
the liberal bounty of all, who take an 
interest in the happiness of mankind. 
A complete Survey of Scripture Geo- 

graphy, containing an Historical ac- 

count of primitive Nations, and of all 
countries aud people mentioned in Sa- 
cred History. To which is prefixed an 

Introductory Essay concerning the ori- 

gin, occasion, character, and meaning of 

each book or writing mentioned in the 

Holy Bible, &c. &c. By Thomas He- 

ming, of Magdalene Hall, Oxford, 4to. 

with an Atlas of coloured Maps, £3 ICs. - 
without the Atlas, and with two Maps, 

£1. Leigh, London, 1818. 


Geography and Chronology have been 
justly termed “the eyes of history.” 
To pretend to read history, and least of 
all sacred history, without these aids, 
would be to little or no purpose. Mr, 
Heming has therefore conferred a very 
essential benefit on biblical Students, in 
the elegant and accurate work of which 
we are now to give some account to our 
readers. It consists of two parts; 1, 
an Introductory Essay embracing the 
most important subjects, the knowledge 
of which is indispensibly necessary to 
the correct understanding of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; and 2, The Geography and 
History of the Old and New Testament. 

A considerable part of the Introduc- 
tory Essay is devoted to the elucidation 
of the cosmogony aud chronology of 
Moses. This is accomplished ina mas- 
terly manner; and those facts in Gec~ 
logy which seem to contradict the chro= 
nology of the sacred Historian, are here 
reconciled by a new and simple hypothe- 
sis, which it would be unjust to with- 


hold from our readers. 
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From many recent evidences, dedaced 
from the stracture of its strata, and the 
order in which fossil remains are deposited 
therein, persons best versed in this know- 
ledge ave disposed to consider the earth 
older than the commou reckoning of the 
Hebrew Masorites, which is nearly con- 
formable with tre computation adopted in 
the English Bible. But nosystem of chro- 
nology can be formed upon the evidence 
afforded by fossil remains, as they are 
called; which are those petrifactions found 
in quarries and excavations, some preseut 
ing aninal, and some vegetable character- 
istics, Many of these curious productions 
have been found in mountains, several thou- 
sand yards above the level of the sea. 

In order to reconcile these phenomena 
with the Mosaic account of the creation, it 
has been suggested, that the information 
coutamed in the two first verses of Gene- 
sis, indivates that the earth might have 
beeu some time (if we may be allowed to 
apply the appellation dime in this place) 
formed before it received the impulse and 
motion which, after the light was divided 
from the darkuess, produced the succession 
of day and night. It has been observed by 
an eminent geologist, that by including 
the history which the first five verses of 
Genesis contain in the first day's progress 
of the creation, many of the doubts and 
sceptical notions have arisen : whereas, if 
we consider that something antecedent is 
implied in the two first verses, it might re- 
lieve the doubt, and preveut the incredu- 
lity of many. 

Geo'ogists generally contend that there 
have been many inandations of the earth ; 
aud that the ditlerent species of rocks have 
been formed of the matter deposited within 
them at different periods upon the reces 
sion of the waters. Some of the ancient 
philosophers supposed the earth had suffer: 
ed many catastrophes of this kind. Euse 
bius cites Plato, who cistinguished the 
Flood of Noah, as unirersal, by the term 
the deluge, Poly histor 
also, # very eminent heathen writer, who 
flourished abouta ceu'ury before the Chris 
tian era has more emphatically called it, 
Toy weyay the Great Deluge. 

The object of these geological opinions, 
with regard to chronology, is to show the 
reasous upon which persons have coutend- 
ed agesinst the age of the world, as com- 
puted by the Scripture account: alleging, 
that in so short a space as 4160 years, the 
time, according to the Mosaic history since 
the general deluge, some of the physical 
combinations which the structure of the 
earth evinces, could not have acquired such 
a compact aud positive state of transition as 
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that iv which they are frequently found; 
and that the numerous beds of matter could 
no! have all been left from a single inunda- 
tion. 

Without any better knowledge of the 
science of geology than a few facts, it 
would be presumption to say that many of 
the conclusions which it has produced, in 
contradiction to the Mosaic history of the 
deluge, have arisen from too slight a con- 
sideration of the particulars therein de- 
scribed; and of the consequences that 
must naturally have followed such a flood, 
As, however, there seem to be misconcep- 
tious respecting what Moses has related to 
us regarding the destruction of the earih, it 
is possible that, by observing more closely 
the description of the event, it may be re- 
conciled with all the phenomena of geo- 
logy and of time. 

May not erroneous opinions have been 
formed, upon the supposition that the flood 
subsided more immediately than it. is de- 
scribed to have done? From the time the 
ark rested, till the waters were sufficiently 
abated for Noah to quit it, was, according 
to the account, seven. months and ten days, 
And although that part of the earth which 
was destined to receive those who had sur- 
vived the awfal catastrophe was dry, it is 
not surely to be iuferred that every other 
region was, at the same time, free from the 
element with which it had been so com- 
pletely overwhelmed. Is it not more pro- 
bable that many years elapsed before the 
total retreat of the flood from off all parts 
of the earth? Certainly the waters dimin- 
ished more slowly and gradually than 
many, from glancing over the short narra- 
tive, suppose. The ideas, when a subject 
is very rapidly described, are generally too 
faint and transient ; and leave but a very 
inadequate aud dim representation for the 
judgment to work upon. 

From twelve mouths’ inundation, and the 
tempests, torrents, cataracts, and irruptions, 
by which it is stated to have been pro- 
duced, must not the earth have been much 
loosened and dissolved ? Is it according to 
nature to suppose that it would at once, 
and in all parts, settle and become solid, 
compact, and firm ? 

Both from the history, and from nature, 
we may reasonably suppose that the waters 
did not disperse and vanish from the face of 
the earth in a sudden manner: also, that 
all parts of the terrestrial globe were not at 
ouce alike strong and perfectly fixed. May 
we not, moreover, with good reason sup- 
pose, that many large lakes and inland seas 
would be formed as the flood declined ? If 
then those parts of the earth in which any 
of these new seas were left, were nut suffi- 
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ciently stable, they would in some place 
give way, though perhaps not for mauy 
years ; for the effects of future frosts and 
rains would weaken rather than strengthen 
them; and as they afterwards burst at dif. 
ferent times, in different places of the earth, 
the waters rushing forth with irresistible 
fury, would carry with them whatsoever 
might be in their way, till they reached 
some place more able to coufine them, 

The whole surface of the earth presents 
vestiges of such irruptions as those of lakes ; 
and may vot thus the irregularities of is 
surface be accounted for, and the succes 
siou of strata have beeu formed? Is it wot 
possible, from such cousequences, thet 
mountains may have been piled on moun 
tains? May not the sheils, found in such 
elevated parts of the land, have been carried 
thither since the deluge by overwhelming 
torrents thus caused ? Of the impetus o! 
such uviaprisoned seas, the imagivuation 
cau obtam but very feeble aud inadequate 
notions. 


Our author next proceeds to examine, 
with conciseness indeed, but with per- 
spicuity, the four principal systems of 
Bible Chronology which have beeu pro- 
posed, aud declares in favor of the He- 
brew Chronology, as established by Ken- 
nedy, and oa which the Usserian 
Bible Chronology is founded, The Ci ro- 
nological System of the Rev. Dr, Hales, 
who had criticised his predecessors in 
this branch of science, (and Keunedy in 
particular) with caustic severity, is bere 
reviewed with considerable asperity, Al- 
though we value Dr. H’s work very 
highly for the numerous learned expla- 
nations which it gives of difficult pas- 
sages in Holy writ, justice requires us 
to admit that he has a formidable anta- 
gouistin Mr. Heming. 

The extraordinary population of the 
earth at the tine of the deluge, which 
has excited the sneers of some infidels, 
and the ridicule of others, is proved by 
amioute aud most ingenious calculation ; 
and the objections which have been 
raised against the longevity of the pa- 
triarchs are here solved, and their lon- 
gevity is accounted tor by all the evi- 
dence that history aduits, 

The oral transanssion of events and 
facts through the antediluvian period, 
and the divine origia of writing, are next 
treated of : Mr. Heming has proved by 
a train of conclusive evidence, that Al- 


phabetical Writing was not practised 
before the time of Moses. He has also 
pointed out some mistakes relative to 
the supposed situation of the mountains 
of Ararat, on which the ark rested, and 
conceraing the time when the dispersion 
most probably took place. 


These disquisitions are succeeded by 
a series of brief prefaces to the various 
books of the old and New Testament. 
On topies like these, which have been so 
often, and so ably illustrated, novelty of 
information is not to be expected 5 but 
to those who may not be possessed of 
the biblical works of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, of Dr. Gray, Mr. Horne, and other 
critical writers, this part of Mr, Hem- 
ing’s work will prove extremely usefal. 

The introduction concludes with an 
account of the antient trauseripts and 
versions, a chronological list of the va- 
rious translations of the Bible to the 
present time, and an account of the prin- 
cipal polyglott editions of the Serip- 
tures. As Mr. Heming has made but 
cursory mention of the Antwerp Poly- 
glott, we shall eudeavour to supply his 
deficiency by giving a brief aceount of 
it. This noble work was printed at 
Antwerp by the celebrated and learned 
orinter, Christopher Plantiv, in eight 
volumes, folio, between the years 1569 
and 1572. Five hundred copies only 
were struck off; the greater part of 
which being lost in a voyage to Spain, 
the Antwerp Polyglott has become of 
extreme rarity. it was printed in He- 
hrew, Greek, Latin, and Chaldee; aud 
contains, besides the whole of the Come 
plutensian Polyglott, a Chaldee para- 
phrase of part of the Old Testament, 
which Cardinal Ximenes (whe munifi- 
cently defrayed the expense of the Com. 
plutensian Plyglott) had deposited in 
the public library at Alcala, having had 
particular reasons for declining to pub- 
lish it. The Antwerp Polyghtt also 
contains a Syriae version of the New 
Testament, and Santes Pagnivus’s Latin 
translation of the Scriptures as corrected 
hy Arias Montanus, the learned editor of 
this noble undertaking, The three last 
volumes are filled with lexicons and 
grammars of the various languages in 
which the Scriptures are printed, toge- 
ther with indexes, and a treatise on Sa- 
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cred Antiquities, The Hebrew text of 
the Antwerp Polyglott is said to have 
been compiled from the Complutensian 
edition, and from the celebrated Hebrew 
Bible printed by Bemberg at Venice. 
The second and principal portion of this 
elegant publication comprises a copious 
view of Scriptural Geography, princi- 
pally founded on the justly celebrated 
work of Dr. Wells, aud in which the 
Usserian or Bible Chronology is edopt- 
ed. This part is illustrated by an Atlas 
of Maps, twenty-two in number, and 
most beautifully coloured. Besides, a 
map, illustrating the early part of Serip- 
ture History, it contains thirteen maps 
of the territories occupied by the tribes 
of Israel, one of the journey ngs of the 
Israelites, plans of the temple and city 
of Jerusalem, a general map of Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Palestine and Greece, 
_ mentioned in the Old and New 

estament, with those remote from the 
Holy Land, the travels of St. Paul, and 
a chart, on Mercator’s principle, exhi- 
biting the present religion, population, 
and state of civilization of every coun- 
try in the known world, with tabular in- 
dexes of latitudes, longitudes, and Scrip- 
ture references. Its construction is most 
ingenious, and the mass of information 
which it presents at one glance, appears 
to be very correct. 


From the preceding abstract, our rea- 


2 vols. £1. 4s. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, London. 


M. Scusecen holds a most distin- 
guished rank among the literati of Ge:- 
many. The highest expectations were 
formed of them when they were an- 
nounced ; crowded audiences, compris- 
ing the most accomplished and intelli- 
gent individuals of Vieuna, attested the 
deep interest, that was excited by the im- 
portauce of the subject, aad the celebrity 
of the Lecturer: and now when the 
charm which attended the delivery of 
them has subsided, the Lectures of 
Schlegel still continue to delight and to 
instruct. Among those who attended 
the delivery of these Lectures, was the 
late eminent Madame, Stael, by whom 
they have been thus characterized, 
“W. Schlegel has given a course of 
Dramatic Literature at Vienna, which 
comprises every thing remarkable that has 
been composed for the theatre from ihe 
time of the Grecians to our own days: it 
isnot a barren nomenclature of the works 
of the various authors ; he seizes the spirit 
of their differeut sorts of literature with all 
the imagination of a poet. We are sensi- 
ble that to produce such consequences ex- 
traordinary studies are required: but learn- 
ing is not perceived in this work, except 
by his perfect knowledge of the chefs- 
dauvre of composition. In afew pages 
we reap the fruit of the labour of a whole 
life; every opinion formed by the author, 
every epithet given to the writers of whom 


ders will perceive that this volume con-{ he speaks, is beautiful and just, concise and 


tains a large body of important Biblical 
Criticism and Geography. To divines 
and bible students, it presents a most 
valuable manual; and we trust that an 
extensive sale will remunerate the pub- 
lisher and editor for the labour and ex- 
pense bestowed in the execution of this 
splesdid, yet cheap anc accurate work, 
It is proper to add, that as the Serip- 
ture Atlas was delivered to the public 
before the Geography was printed, the- 
purchasers of the former may be accom- 
modated with the latter, separately from 
the Auas. 


A Course of Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature. By Augustus Wil- 
liam Schlegel. Translated from the 
original German. By John Black, 8vo. 


animated, He has found the art of treating 
the finest pieces of poetry as so many won- 
ders of nature, and of painting them in 
lively colours which do not injure the just- 
ness of the outline; for we cannot repeat 
too often that imagination, far from being 
an enemy to truth, brings it forward more 
than any other faculty ‘of the mind; and 
all those who depend upon it as an excuse 
for indefinite terms or exaggerated ex- 
pressions, are at least as destitute of poetry 
as of good sense. 

“ Au analysis of the principles on which 
both tragedy and comedy are founded, is 
treated in this course with much depth of 
philosophy : this kind of merit is often 
found among the German writers; but 
Schlegel has no equal in the art of inspir- 
ing his own admiration; in general, he 
shows himself attached to a simple taste, 
sometimes bordering on rusticity : but he 
deviates from his usual opinions in favour 
of the inhabitants of the south. Their 
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lay on words is not the object of his cen- 

sure; he detests the affectation which owes 
its existence to the spirit of society: but 
that which is excited by the luxury of 
imagination pleases him, in poetry, as the 
profusion of colours an! pe:fumes would 
do in nature. Schlegel, after having ac- 
quired a great reputation by his transla- 
tion of Shakspeare, became also ena- 
moured of Calderon, but with a very dif- 
ferent sort of attachment from that with 
which Shakspeare had inspired him; for 
while the English author is deep and 
gloomy in his knowledge of the human 
heart, the Spanish poet gives himself up 
with pleasure and delights to the beauty 
of life, to the sincerity of faith, and to all 
the brilliancy of those virtues which de- 
rive their colouring from the sun-shine of 
the soul. 

“1 was at Vienna when W. Schlegel 
gave his public course of Lectures. I ex 
pected only good sense and instruction 
where the object was merely to convey in- 
formation : | was astonished to hear a cri- 
tic as eloquent as an orator, and who, far 
from failing upon defects, which are the 
eternal food of mean and little jealousy, 
songht ouly the means of reviving a crea- 
tive genius.” 

After such a testimony as this, it 
would be a superfluous task, were we to 
enlarge on the merits of a work which 
enjoys so high a reputation. We shall, 
therefore, briefly recapitulate the sub- 
jects of the lectures, and occasionally ine 
troduce such extracts as we thiuk will 
gratify our readers. 

The two first lectures may be consi- 
d-red as introductory, They treat on 
the spirit of true criticism, on the dif- 
ference between the antients and the 
moderns, the importance of the stage, 
the principal species of the drama, the 
essence of tragedy and comedy, and 
some other collateral topics, all of which 
are discussed with singular eloquence 
and precision, The third lecture is de- 
voted to the structure of the stage among 
the Greeks, and their mode of acting. 
Profound research and happy illustra- 
tion are the characteristics of this Lec- 
ture. 

In the fourth and fifth lectures, the 
progress of the tragic art among the 
Greeks is investigated ; and the produc- 
tions of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides are critically analysed, 

We extract the characters of these 
great masters of the passions. 
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ZEschylus is to be considered as the cre- 
ator of tragedy, which sprung from him 
completely armed, like Pallas from the 
head of Jupiter. He clothed it in a state 
of suitable dignity, and gave it an appro- 
priate plice of exhibition ; he was the in- 
veutor of scenic pomp, and uot only in- 
structed the chorus in siuging aud dancing, 
but appeared himself in the character of a 
player. He was the first who gave deve- 
lopement to the dislogue, and limits to 
the lyrical part of the tragedy, which still 
however occupies too much space in his 
pieces. He draws his characters with a 
few bold and strongly marked features. 
The plans are simple iw the extreme: he 
did not understaud the art of euriching 
and varying an action, and dividing its 
developement and catastrophe into parts, 
bearing a due proportion to each other, 
Hence his action often stands still, and 
this circumstance becomes more apparent, 
from the undue extension of his choral 
songs, But all his poetry betrays a sub- 
hme and serious mind. Terror is his ele- 
ment, and uot the softer affections ; he holds 
up the head of Medusa to his astonished 
spectators. His manner of treating fate is 
austere in the extreme: he suspends it 
over the heads of mortals in all its gloomy 
majesty. The cothurnus of Aschylus has 
as it were au iron weight: gigantic figures 
alone stalk before our eyes. It seems as if 
it required au effort in him, to condescend 
to paint mere men to us: he abounds 
most iv the representation of gods, and 
seems to dwell with particular delight in 
exhibiting the Titans, those ancient gods 
who siguity the dark powers of primitive 
nature, and who had loug been driven into 
Tartarus beneath a better regulated world, 
He endeavours to swell out his language to 
a gigantic sublimity, corresponding with 
the standard of his characters. Hence he 
abounds in harsh combinations and over- 
straincd epithets, and the lyrical parts of 
his pieces are often obscure iu the extreme, 
from the involved nature of the constrac- 
tion. He resembles Dante and Shakspeare 
in the cast of his images and expressions, 
These images are nowise deficient in the 
terrible graces, which almost all the writers 
of antiquity celebrate in Aschylus. 


Zschylus flourished iu the very first vi- 
gour of the Greciau freedow after itssuccess- 
ful struggle, aud he seems to have been tho- 
ronghly imbued with « proud feeling of 
the superority which this struggle reflect- 
ed on the uation to which he belonged. 
He wasan eye witness of the greatest and 
most glorious event in the history of Greece, 
the overthrow and auvihilation of the Per- 
sian hosts under Darius and Xerxes, and 
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had fought in the memorable battles of 
Marathon and Salamis with distinguished 
bravery. In the Persians he has, in an 
indirect manner, sung the triamph which 
he contributed to obtain, while he paints 
the downfall of Persian projects, and the 
ignomivious return of the fagitive monarch 
to his royal residence. He describes in 
the most vivid aud glowing colours the 
battle of Salamis. In this piece, and in 
the Seven before Thebes, a warlike vein 
gushes forth; the personal inclination of 
the poet for the life of a hero shines 
throughout with the most dazzling lustre. 
It was well remarked by Gorgias, the so- 
phist, that Mars instead of Bacchus, 
dictated this last drama; for Bacchus and 
not Apollo, was the patron of tragic poets, 
which may appear somewhat singular on 
a first view of the matter, but then we 
must recollect that Bacchus was not merely 
the god of wise and joy, but also the god 
of the highest degree of inspiration. 
Among the remaining pieces of A°schy- 
lus, we have what is highly deserving of 
our attention, a complete trilogy. The 
antiquarian account of trilogies is this, that 
in the more early times the poet did not 
contend for the prize with a single piece, 
but with three, which however were rot 
always connected together by their con- 
tents, and that a fourth satirical drama 
was also attached to them. All these 
were successfully represented in one day. 
The idea which we must form of the tri- 
logy in relation to the tragic art is this: a 
tragedy cannot be indefinitely lengthened 
and continued, like the Homeric epic poem 
for example, to which whole rhapsodies 
have been appended ; for this is too inde- 
pendent and complete within itself. Not- 
withstanding this circamstance, however 
tragedies may be connected together by 
means of a common destiny running 
throughout all their actions in one great 
cycle, Hence the fixing on the number 
three admits of the satisfactory explana- 
tion. It is the thesis, the antithesis, and 
the connection. The advantage of this 
conjunction was that, in the consideration 
of the connected fables, a more ample de- 
gree of gratification was derived than 
could possibly be obtained from a single 
action, The objects of the three tragedies 
might be separated by a wide interval of 
time, or follow close upon one another, 
The three pieces of the trilogy of Als- 
chylus are, Agamemnon, the Choephore or 
Filectra, and the Ewmenides or Furies. 
The object of the first is the murder of 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, on his re- 
turn from Troy. In the second, Orestes 
avenges his father by killing his mother : 
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facto pius et sccleratus eodem. This deed, 
although perpetrated from the most pow- 
erful motives, is repugnant however to 
natural and moral order. Orestes as a 
Prince was, it is true, entitled to exercise 
justice even on the members of his own fa- 
mily; but be was under the necessity of 
stealing ia disguise into the dwelling of the 
tyrannical usurper of bis throne, and of 
going to work like au assassin. The me- 
mory of his father pleads his excuse; but 
although Clytemnestra has deserved death, 
the blood of his mother still rises up in 
judgment against him. ‘This is represent- 
ed in the Eumenides in the form of a con- 
tention among the gods, some of whom 
approve of the deed of Orestes, while 
others persecute him, till at last the divine 
wisdom, under the figure of Minerva, re- 
conciles the opposite claims, establishes a 
peace, and puts an end to the long series 
of crimes and punishments which desolated 
the royal house of Atreus. 

A considerable interval takes place be- 
tween the period of the first and second 
pieces, during which Orestes grows up to 
mauhood. The second and third are con- 
nected together immediately in the order 
of time. Orestes takes flight after the 
murder of his mother to Delphi, where we 
find him at the commencement of the Ea- 
menides. 

In each of the two first pieces, there isa 
visible reference to the one which follows, 
In Agamemnon, Cassandra and the cho- 
rus prophesy, at the close, to the arrogant 
Clytemnestra and her paramour “gisthus, 
the punishment which awaits them at the 
hands of Orestes. In the Choephore, 
Orestes immediately after the execution of 
the deed, finds no longer any repose ; the 
furies of his mother begin to persecute 
him, and he announces his resolution of 
taking refuge in Delphi. 

The connexion is therefore evident 
throughout, aud we may consider the three 
pieces, which were connected together 
even in the representation, as so many 
acts of one great and entire drama. I 
mention this as a preliminary justification 
of Shakspeare and other modern Poets, in 
connecting together even in the represen- 
tation a larger circle of human destines, as 
we can produce to the critics who object 
to this the supposed example of the an- 
cients. 


The life and productions of Sophocles 
are described with great animation. Our 
extract, however, must be confined to a 
brief review of his poetical character: 
we shall only premise, that, as this poet’s 


birth was nearly equi-distant between 
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that of his predecessor and of Euripides, 
he was contemporary with both, during 
the greatest part of his life. 

As Aischylus, who raised tragic poetry 
from its rude beginnings to the dignity 
of the cothurnus, was his predecessor ; 
the historical relations in which he stood 
to Sophocles enabled the latter to avail 
himself of the inventions of his original 
master, so that Aschylus appears as the 
rough designer, and Sophocles as the fi- 
nished successor. The more artful con- 
struction of the dramas of the latter is 
easily perceived : the limitation of the cho- 
rus with respect to the dialogue, the polish 
of the rhythmus, and a pure Attic diction, 
the introduction of a greater number of 
characters, the increase of contrivance in 
the fable, the multiplication of incidents, 
a greater degree of developement, the more 
tranquil continuance of all the movements of 
the action, and the greater degree of thea- 
trical effect given to incidents of a decisive 
nature, the more perfect rounding of the 
whole, even cousidered in a mere exterual 
point of view. But he excelled Aischylus 
in somewhat still more essential, and pro- 
ved himself deserving of the good fortune of 
having such a preceptor, and of entering 
into competition with him in the same sub- 
jects: [ mean the harmonious perfection 
of his mind, by which he fulfilled from in- 
clination every duty prescribed Ly the laws 
of beauty, aud of which the impulse was 
in him accompanied by the most clear 
consciousness. It was impossible to ex- 
ceed Aschylus in boldness of conception ; 
1am inclined however to believe that So- 
phocles appears ouly less bold from his 
wisdom and moderation, as he always goes 
to work with the greatest energy, and per- 
haps with even a more determiued severity, 
likea man who knows the extent of his 
powers, and is determined, when he does 
not exceed them, to stand up with a great- 
er confidence for his rights.* As Aischy- 


* This idea has been so happily expressed 
by the greatest genius perhaps of the last cen- 
tury, that the translator hopes he will be for- 
given for here transcribing the passage : “I can 
truly say that, poor and unknown as I then 
was, | had pretty nearly as high an idea of 
myself and of my works, as I have at this mo- 
ment, when the public has decided in their 
favour. It ever was my opinion, that the mis- 
takes and blunders both in a rational and 
religious point of view, of which we see thou- 
sands daily guilty, are owing to their igno- 
rance of themselves. To know myself, had 
been all along my constant study, 1 weighed 
myself alone; 1 balanced myself with others ; 
I watched every means of information to see 
how much ground 1 occupied asa man and 
as a poet; I studied assiduously nature's 


Jus delights in transporting us to the con- 
vulsions of the primary world of the Titans, 
Sophocles on the other hand never avails 
himself of the gods but when their ap- 
pearance is necessary ; he formed men, 
according to the general confession of an- 
tiquity, better, that is, not more moral or 
exempt from error, but more beautiful and 
noble than they appeared in real life ; 
and while he took every thing in the most 
human signification, he was at the same 
time aware of their superior destination. 

According to all appearance he was also 
more moderate than Aschylus in his scenic 
ornaments; he displayed perhaps more 
taste and selection in his objects, but did 
not attempt the same colossal pomp. 

To characterise the native sweetness and 
affection so eminent in this poet, the au- 
cieuts gave him the appellation of the At- 
tic bee. Whoever is thoroughly imbued 
with the feeling of this property may flat- 
ter himself that a sense of ancient art has 
arisen within him; for the affected senti- 
mentality of the present day, far from coin- 
ciding with him in this opinion, would both 
in the representation of bodily sufferings, 
and in the language and economy of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, find much of an un- 
portable austerity, 

In the tragedies of Euripedes,M.Schlegel 
considers the Greek drama as beginning 
to decline, though he does not withhold 
his approbation from some of that poet’s 
better pieces and detached scenes. The 
productions of Euripides are analysed at 
cousiderable length; but we can only 
find room for a single passage, contain ' 
ing some observations on his style. 
This, says our Author 

Is upon the whole too Joose, although 
he has many happy images and ingenious 
turns : it has neither the dignity nor the 
energy of the style of Aschylus, nor the 
chaste sweetness of that of Sophocles. Ia 
his expressions he frequently affects the 
singular and uncommon, though at other 
times he becomes too familiar, and the 
tone of the discourse assumes a confiden- 
tial appearance, and descends from the 
elevation of the cothurnns to the level 
ground. In this respect, as well as in the 
picture of several chracteristic peculia- 
tities, bordering on the ludicrous (for in- 
stance, the unsuitable bebaviour of Pen- 
theus in a femate dress, the gluttony of 
Hercules, and his immoderate claims on the 
hospitality of Admetas, Euripides was a 


design in my formation—where the lights 
and shades in my character were intended.” — 
Letter from Burns to Dr. Moore, in Cur- 
rie’s Life.—TRANs. 
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prepare new comedy, to which he 
ad 


an evident inclination, as he fre- 
quently paints the men and manners of 
his own times under the names of the 
heroic ages. Hence Menander expressed 
a most marked admiration for him, and 
omens himself his scholar; and we 
ve a fragment of Philemon which dis- 
plays such an extravagant admiration, 
that it hardly appears to have been seri- 
ously meant. “If the dead,” he either 
himself says, or allows one of bis charac- 
ters to say, “ were still to have feeling, as 
some people suppose, I should hang my- 
self for the sake of seeing Euripides.” — 
The opinion of Aristophanes, his contem- 
porary, forms a striking coutrast with this 
adoration of the latter comic authors. 
Aristophanes persecutes him unceasingly 
with the utmost bitterness, he scems as if 
he were appointed to be bis constant 
scourge, that none of his moral er poe- 
tical extravagances might remain un- 
punished. Although Aristophanes, as 
a comic port, is, gencrally speaking, in 
the relation of parody to the tragedians, 
yet he never attacks Sophocles, and 
even where he take. the part of Alschylus, 
at which we can hardly help smiling, bis 
reverence for bim is still visible, and he 
takes every opportunity of contrasting his 
gigantic powers with the petty refinement 
of Euripides. He has exposed the so- 


subtility, the rhetorical and phi- 
0: 


sophical pretentions, the immorality and 
seductive eff mnacy, and the exciiations 
to undisguised sensuality, of Euripides, 
with all the powers of understanding, and 
With an inexhaustible flow of wit. As 
the modern critics bave generally however 
considered Aristephanes in no other light 
than an extravagant and libellous farce 
writer, and have not been able to under- 
stand the truths which he veiled uncer his 
amusing disguires, they have paid but lit. 
tle attention to bis opinion. 

Notwithstanding these observations, we 
must never forget that Euripides wes still 
a Grecian, and the contemporary of many 
of the greatest mames of Grecce in poli- 
ties, philosophy, history, and the plastic 
arts. If, on comparing him with his pre- 
decess we must rank him far beneath 
them, he appears still great when placed 
by the side of many of the moderns. He 
has a paiticular strength in portraying the 
errors of a diseased soul, pursing even 
to madness the passions of which it is the 
slave. He is admirable where the object 
cails chiefly for emotion, and requires the 
display of no higher qualities ; and he is 
still im »re so where pathos and moral beauty 
are united. Few of his pieces are witb- 
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out particular passages of the most over. 
powering beanty. Itisby no means my 
intention to deny him the possession of the 
most astonishing talents; I have only sta- 
ted that these talents were not united with 
a mind in which the austerity of moral 
principles, and the sanctity of religious 
feelings, were held in the highest honour, 

Lecture V1. is appropriated to the 
old comedy, and the productions of 
Aristophanes meet with the highest 
commendation, In the seveuth lecture, 
the mixed or middle comedy is consi- 
dered. The Roman theatre and dra- 
matic writers are next discussed, and 
ihe transition from them to the Italian 
theatre is natural. The pastoral dramas 
of Tasso and Guatini, the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Metasiasio and Alfieri, the 
comedies of Ariosto, Aretin, Porta, Gol- 
doni, and some other writers are here 
respectively examined, 

In the nivth lecture, are traced the 
antiquities of the French stage; and the 
influence of Aristotle on the French dra- 
matic writers, and their imitation of the 
antients, are minutely discussed, The 
tenth lecture examines the French tragie 
poets, and in the following lecture the 
French comedy is particularly consi- 
dered, 

Lecture XII. commences with a 
comparison of the English and Spanish 
theatres, aud the works of our illustri- 
ous Shakspeare are honoured with the 
highest eulogy. We cannot resist the 
temptation of presenting our readers 
with a few passages relative to this great 
master of the human heart. 

Shakspeare’s kuowledge of mankind has 
become proverbial: in this his superiority 
is so great, that he has justly been called 
the master of the human heart. A readi- 
ness iu marking even the nicer involuntary 
demoustrations of the mind, and the ex- 
pressing with certainty the meaning of 
these signs acquired from experience and 
reflection, constitutes the observer of men; 
acuteness in diawing still farther conclu- 
sions from them, aud in arranging the sepa- 
rate observations according to grounds of 
probability in a connected manner, may be 
said to be kuowing men. The distinguish- 
ing property of the dramatic poet who is 
great in characterization is something alto- 
gether different from this, which either, 
take it which way we will, includes in it 
this readiness and this acuteness, or dis- 
penses with both. It is the capability of 
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transporting himself so completely into 
every situation, even the most unusual, that 
he is enabled, as plenipotentiary of the 
whole human race, without particular in- 
structions for cach separate case, to act and 
speak in the name of every individual. it 
is the power of endowing the creatures of 
his imagination with such self-existent 
energy, that they afterwards act in con- 
juncture according to general laws of na- 
ture: the poet, in his dreams, institutes as it 
were experiments which are received with 
as much authority, as if they had been 
made on real objects. ‘The inconceivable 
in this, and what never can be learned, is, 
that the characters appear neither to do 
nor tosay any thing on account of the spec- 
tator; and yet that the poet, by means of 
the exhibition itself, without any subsidiary 
explanation, communicates the gifts of look- 
ing into the inmost recesses of their minds. 
Hence Goéthe has ingeniously compared 
Shakspeare’s characters to watches with 
chrystaiJine plates and cases, which, while 
they point out the hours as correctly as 
other watches, enable us at the same time 
to perceive the inward springs whereby all 
this is accomplished. 


If Shakspeare deserves our admira- 
tion for his characters, he is equally de- 
serving of it for his exhibition of passion, 
taking this word in its widest signification, 


as including every mental condition, every 
tone frem indifference of fainiliar mirth to 
the wildest rage and despair. He gives us 
the history of minds; he lays open to us, 
in a single word, a whole series of preced- 
ing conditions, Hispassionsdo not at first 
stand displayed to us in all their height, as 
is the case with so many tragic poets who, 
in the language of Lessing, are thorough 
masters of the legal style of love. He paints, 
in a most inimitable manner, the gradual 
progress froof the first origin; “‘ he gives,” 
as Lessing ssys, “a living picture of all the 
most minute and secret artifices by which 
a feeling steals into our souls, of all the 
imperceptible advantages which it there 
gains, of all the stratagems by which every 
other passion is made subservient fo it, till 
it becomes the sole tyrant of our desires 
and our aversions.” Of all poets, perhaps, 
he alone has portraye:l the mental diseases, 
melancholy, delirium, lunacy, with such in- 
expressible, and, in every respect, definite 
truth, that the physician may enrich his 
observations from them in the same manner 
as from real cases. 

Shakspeare's comic talent is equally won- 
derful with that which he has shewn in the 
pathetic and tragic: itstandson an equal 
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elevation, and possesses equal extent and 
profundity; all that | before wished was, 
not to admit that the former preponderated. 
He is highly inventive in comic situations 
and motives: it will be hardly possible to 
shew whence he has taken any of them; 
whereas in the serious parts of his dramas 
he has generally !aid hold of something al- 
ready known. His comic characterisation 
is equally trae, various and profound, with 
his serions. So littie is he disposed to cari- 
cature, that we may rather say many ofhis | 
traits are almost too vice and delicate for 
the stage, that they can — be properly 
seized by a great actor, and fully under- 
stood by a very acute audience. Not only 
has he delineated many kinds of folly, he 
has contrived to exhibit mere stupidity in 
a most diverting and entertaining manner. 
There is also a peculiar species ct the farci- 
cal to be found in his pieces, which seems 
to us to be introduced in a more arbitrary 
manner, but which, however, is founded in 
imitation of an actual custom. This is the 
introduction of the buffoon; the fool with 
his cap and motley dress, called in English, 
Clown, who appears in several comedies 
though not in all, but in Lear alone of the 
tragedies, and who generally exercises his 
wit merely in conversation with the princi- 
pal persons, though he is also sometimes 
incorporated with the action. In those 
times it was not only usual for princes to 
keep court fools, but in many distinguished 
families they retained, along with other 
servants, such an exhilarating housemate 
asa good antidote against the insipidity 
and wearisomeness of ordinary life, as a 
welcome interruption of established formal- 
ities. Great men and even chuichmen, did 
not consider it beneath their dignity to re- 
eruit and solace themselves after important 
concerns with the conversation of their 
fools; the celebrated Sir ‘Thomas More had 
his fool painted along with himself by 
Holbein. Shakspeare appears to have 
lived immediately before the time when 
the custom began to be abolished; in the 
English comic authors who succeeded him 
the clown is no longer to be found. The 
dismissal of the fool hos been extolled as a 
proof of refinement ; and our bonest fore. 
fathers have been — for taking delight 
in such a coarse and farcical entertainment. 
I am much rather however disposed to be- 
lieve, that the practice was dropped from 
their difficulty of finding fools able todo full 
justice totheir parts: on the other hand, rea- 
son, with all its conceit of itself, has become 
too timid to tolerate such bold irony; it is 
always careful lest the mantle of its gravit 
should be disturbed in any of its folds; and 
rather than allow a privileged place to folly 
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beside itself, it has unconsciously assumed 
the part of the ridiculous; but, alas! ahea- 
vy and cheerless ridicule. It would be 
easy tomake a collection of the excellent 
sallies and biting sarcasms which have been 

reserved of celebrated court fools. It is well 

nown that they frequently to!d such truths 
to priuces as are never now told to them. 
Shakspeare’s fools, along with somew bat of 
an overstraining for wit, which cannot alto- 
gether be avoided when wit becomes a se- 
parate profession, have for the most part an 
incomparable humour, and an infinite abun- 
dance of intellect, enough tosupply a whole 
host of ordinary wise men. 

A masterly review is given of all this 
great poet’s works: but our extracts 
have already been so numerous, that 
we are compelled to notice only M. 
Schlegel’s critique on Macbeth,—the 
greatest perhaps of all Shakspeare’s pro- 
ductions. 

Since The Furies of Eschylus, nothing so 
rand and terrible has ever beeu composed. 
he Witches ave not, it is true, divine Eu- 

menides, and ate vot intended to be so: 
they are iguoble and vulgar instruments of 
hell. A German poet therefore very ill 
understood their meaning, when he trans- 
formed them into mongrel beings, a mix lure 
of fates, furies, and enchautresses, aud 
clothed them with tragical dignity. Let 
no man lay hand on Shakspeare’s works to 
change any thing essential in them: he will 
be sure to punish himself. The bad is ra- 
dically odious, and to endeavour in any 
‘manner to ennoble it isto violate the laws 
tieuce inmy opinion Daute, 
and even Tasso, bave been much more suc- 
cessful in their portraiture of daemons than 
Milton. Whether the age of Shakspeare 
still believed in witchcraft and ghosts isa 
matter of perfect indifference for the justifi- 
cation of the use which in Hamlet and Mac- 
beth he has made of pre-existing traditions. 
No superstition cau ever be prevalent and 
widely diffused through ages and nations 
without having a foundation in human na- 
ture: on this foundation the poet builds ; 
he calls up from their hidden abysses that 
dread of the unknown, that presage of a 
dark side of nature, and a world of spirits, 
which philosophy now imagines it has alto- 
gether exploded. In this manner he is in 
some degree both the portrayer and the 
philosopher of a superstition, that is, not the 
philosopher who denies and turns into ridi- 
cule, but, which is still more difficult, who 
distinctly exhibits its origin to usin appa- 
rently irrational and yet natural opivions, 
But when he ventures to make arbitrary 
changes in these popular traditions, he al- 


together forfeits his right to them, and 
merely holds up his own peculiarities to our 
ridicule. Shakspeare’s picture of the 
witches is truly magical: in the short 
scenes where they enter, he has created for 
them a peculiar language, which, although 
composed of the usual elements, still seems 
to be acollection of formule of incantation, 
The sound of words, the accumulation of 
rhymes, and the rhythmus of the verse, 
form as it were the hollow music of a dreary 
dance of witches. He has been abused for 
introducing the names of disgusting objects: 
but he who supposes that the kettle of the 
witches can Le made effective with agree- 
able aromatics, has no better understanding 
of the subject, than those who are desirous 
that hell should sincerely aud honourably 
give good advice, These repulsive things, 
from which the imagination shrinks back, 
are here a symbol of the hostile powers 
which operate in nature, and the mental 
horror outweighs the repugnance of our 
senses. The witches discourse with one 
another like women of the very lowest 
class, for this was the classto which wit: hes 
were supposed to belong; when however 
they address Macbeth their tone assumes 
more elevation: their p edictions, which 
they either themselves pronounce, or allow 
their apparations to deliver, have all the 
obscure brevity, the majestic solemnity, 
by which oracles have in all times econ- 
trived to inspire mortals with reveren- 
tial awe. We here see that the witches 
are merely instruments; they are governed 
by au invisible spirit, or the operation of 
such great and dreadful eveuts would be 
above their sphere To what intent did 
Shakspeare assign the same place to them 
in his play, which they occupy in the his- 
tory of Macbeth as related in the old chro- 
nicles? A monstrous crime is committed; 
Dunean, a venerable old man, aud the best 
of kings, is murdered bs his subject, whom 
he has loaded with honours and rewards, in 
defenceless sleep, under the hospitable roof, 
Natural motives alone seem inadequate, or 
he must have portrayed the perpetrator as 
a most hardened villain. Shakspeare wish- 
ed to exhibit a more sublime picture to us: 
an ambitious but noble hero, who yields 
toa deep-laid hellish temptation ; and all 
the crimes to which he is impelled by ne- 
cessity, to secure the fruits of his first crime, 
cannot altogether eradicate in him the 
stamp of native heroism. He hns therefore 
given a threefold division to the guilt of 
that crime. The first idea comes from that 
being whose whole activity is guided by a 
lust of wickedness. The weird sisters sur- 
prise Macbeth in the moment of intoxica- 
tion after his victory, when his love of glory 
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has been gratified; they cheat his eyes by 
exhibiting to him as the work of fate what 
can only in reality be accomplished by his 
own deed, aud gain credence for their words 
by the immediate fulfilment of the first pre- 
diction. The opportunity for murdering 
the king immediately offers itself; the 
wife of Macbeth conjures him not to Jet it 
slip: she urges him on with a fiery elo- 
quence, which has all those sophisms at 
command that serve to throw a false gran- 
deur over crime. Little more than the 
mere execution falls to the share of 
Macbeth ; he is driven to it as it were ina 
state of commotion in which his mind is 
bewildered. Repentance immediately fol- 
lows, nay, even precedes the deed, and the 
stings of his conscience leave bim no rest 
either night or day. But he is now fairly 
entangled in the snares of hell; it is truly 
frightful to behold that Macbeth, who once 
as a warrior could spurn at death, now that 
he dreads the prospect of the life to come, 
clinging with growing anxiety to his 
earthly existence, the more miserable it be- 
comes, and pitilessly removing out of his 
way, whatever to his dark and suspicious 
mind seems (to threaten danger. However 
mach we may abhor his actions, we cannot 
altogether refuse to sympathise with the 
state of his mind; we lament the ruin of so 
many noble qualities, and even in his last 
defence we are compelled to admire in him 
the struggle of a brave will with a cowardly 
conscience. We might believe that we 
witness in this tragedy the over-raling des- 
tiny of the antients entirely according 
to their ideas: the whole originates in a 
supernatural influence, to which the subse- 
quent events seem inevitably linked. We 
even find again here the same ambiguous 
oracles which, by their literal fulfilment, 
deceive those who confide in them. Yet 
it may be shown that the poet bas dis. 
plaved more enlightened views in his work. 
He wishes to shew that the conflict of good 
and evil in this world can only take place 
by the permisson of Providence, which con- 
vertsthe curse that individual mortals draw 
down on their beads into a blessing to 
others. An accurate scale is followed in 
the retaliation, Lady Macbeth, who of 
all the human beings is the most guilty par- 
ticipator in the murder of the king, falls 
through the horrors of her conscience into 
a state of incurable bodily aud meutal dis- 
ease; she dies, unlamented by her husband, 
with all the symptoms of reprobation, 
Macbeth is still found worthy of dying the 
death of a hero on the field of battle. The 
noble Macduff is allowed the satisfaction 
of saving bis country by punishing with 
his own hand the tyrant who destroyed his 
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wife and hischildren. Banquo atones forthe 
ambitious curiosity which prompted him to 
wish to know his glorious descendants by 
an early death, ashe thereby rouses Mac- 
beth’s jealousy ; but be preserved his mind 
pure from the bubbles of the witches: his 
name is blessed in his race, destined to en- 
joy for a long succession of ages that royal 
dignity which Macbeth could only hold 
during his own life. In the progress of the 
action, this piece is altogether the reverse 
of Hamlet: it strides forward with amaz- 
ing rapidity, from the first catastrophe (for 
Duncan's murder may be called a catas- 
trophe) to the last. “Thought, and done!” 
is the general motto; for as Macbeth says, 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it. 
Iu every feature we see a vigorous heroic age 
in the hardy North which steels every nerve, 
The precise duration of the action cannot 
be ascertained,—years parhaps according 
to the story; but we know that to the ima- 
gination the most crowded time appears 
always the shortest. Here we can hardly 
conceive how so very much can be com- 
pressed junto so narrow a space; not 
merely external events,—the very inner- 
most recesses of the minds of the persons of 
the drama are laid open to us. It is as if 
the drags were taken from the wheels of 
time, and they rolled along without inter- 
‘uption in their descent. Nothing can 
equal the power of this picture in the exci- 
tation of horror, We need only allude to 
the circumstances attending the murder of 
Duncan, the dagger that hovers before the 
eyes of Macbeth, the vision of Banquo at 
the feast, the madness of Lady Macbeth ; 
what can we possibly say on the subject 
that will not rather weaken the impression ? 
Such scenes stand alone, and are to be found 
only in this poet; otherwise thetragic muse 
might exchange lier mask for the head of 
Medusa. 

I wish merely to point out a secondary 
circumstance—the prudent dexterity of 
Shakspeare, who knew how to flatter a 
king by a work of which the poetical views 
are evident in every part of the plan. 
James the first derived his lineage from 
Bango; he was the first that united the 
threefold sceptre of Eugland, Scotland, and 
Ireland: this is shewn in the magical vi- 
sion, when a long series of glorious succes- 
sors is promisedto him. Even the power of 
the English kings to heal certain maladies 
by the touch, which James pretended to 
have inherited from Edward the Confessor, 
and on which he set a great value, is men- 
tioned in a natural manner.—With such 
occasional pieces we may well allow our- 
selves to be pleased without fearing any 
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danger to poetry: by similar allusions 
Eschylus endeavoured to recommend the 
Areopagus to his fellow-citizens, and So- 
phocles to celebrate the glory of Athens. 

The history of the English stage is 
— in the thirteenth lecture throagh 

illy, Marlow, Heywood, Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; Massinger, Dryden, Otway, 
and their contempories; Rowe, Addi- 
son’s Cato, Lillo, and Garrick. Among 
these, our Author highly commends the 
works of Marlow, and with equal truth 
and sincerity censures the depravity of 
taste and morals which disgraced the 
reign of Charles Il. 

The Spanish theatre is discussed in 
the fourteenth lecture. Of the three 
great dramatic writers of Spain, Cer- 
vantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon, the 
preference is given to the last, whose 
Festal Dramas, (which were destined 
for representation at court on solemn 
occasions) M. Schlegel appears to con- 
sider as the master pieces of Calderon. 

The last or fifteenth lecture, treats 
briefly on the origin, progress, present 
state, and probable future prospects of 
the German theatre. The respective 
merits of Lessing, Goéthe, and Schiller, 
are duly appreciated. More sound cri- 
ticism, more elegant literature, it does 
not often fall to our lot to notice. The 
observatious of Schlegel may be consi- 
dered as so many ‘ canons of eriticism’, 
which may always be consulted with 
confidence ; and he has had the singular 
good fortune of falling into the hands 
of an able translator. 


Plurality of Worlds : or Letters, Notes, 
and Memorandums, Philosophical and 

Critical; occasioned by “ A Series of 

Discourses en the Christian Revelation, 

-viewed in connection with the Modern 

Astronomy. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D.” 

12mo. 5s. boards. Maxwell, London, 

1817. 

Tue volume before us consists of 
twelve letters. 
of them contain some preliminary re- 
marks and historical observations, and 
the remainder take up the following sub- 
jects. On the Angle of Parallax.— 
Uncertaivty of Systems.—Character of 
Newton, as a Philosopher and Christian. 
—On the influence of Sir Isaac New- 


The first and second | J 


ton’s Philosophy.—On the proper boun- 
dary of Human Knowledge.—Mathema- 
tical and Astronomical Infidelity.—On 
the plurality of Worlds.—Scripture Phi- 
losophy.—Origin of Philosophy.” —And 
the last letter treats ‘* on beauty and 
simplicity of Style.” 

The object of the writer, is to ‘ ani- 
madvert freely”’ on some passages, which 
occur in the celebrated discourses of the 
eloquent Scottish preacher, Dr. Chal- 
mers, which he cunsiders of a very dan- 
gerous tendency. The volume contains 
an abundance of curious materials, illuse 
trative of the different subjects it dis- 
cusses, together with a variety of notes 
drawn from many sources, It is not 
for us, to enter into the controversy, 
** how far the belief, or disbelief of a 
plurality of worlds, may operate upon 
the Christian system of faith.” We 
conceive that the foundation remains se- 
cure, independent of either opinion. To 
those who feel inclined to examine the 
subject, the letters before us afford much 
information and amusement. They are 
written, with some boldness and energy, 
and the following passage may be sub- 
mitted to our readers as a specimen of 
the style and opinions of the writer. 
The extract is taken from the letter 
‘*on the proper boundary of human 
knowledge.” 

If it were possible to examine the influ- 
ence of such opinions, upon the devotioual 
feelings of the heart; some conclusions 
might be drawn, both interesting and im- 
portant. That philosophy which is unfa- 
vourable to real devotion, and to the exer- 
cise of the best feelings, which draws the 
affections from an attachment to pure and 
undefiled religion, we may rest assured 
must spring from an impure, or corrupted 
source. Keep this maxim always in your 
remembrance, that sound philosophy is 
nearly allied to genuine christianity. For 
my own part, I very much question, whe- 
ther the notions inculcated by Dr. Chal- 
mers in these discourses, are at all favoura- 
ble to the exercises of devotion. If this sub- 
ject has, however, occupied his thoughts, 
[ should rather think it would afford him 
some perplexity. Enlarged views of the 
creation, which are merely hypothetical, 
may excite admiration, and call forth asto- 
nishment; they may amuse, and afford 
room for sceptical doubts, but they afford 


the human mind, and nothing to satisfy the 


no reflectiong adapted to the exigencies of 
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anxious desiresof the heart. How far they 
may be serviceable, in what is called the 
study of Natural Theology, is much to be 
doubted. I caunot suppose a merely spe- 
culative subject of opinion has much to 
do with the affections or the passions of the 
soul. Intricate controversies and ingenious 
disquisitions on the origin of evil—on the 
purposes of the Almighty, and the free 
agency of man, are not, | think, very fa- 
vourable to real purity and genuine reli- 
gion. The metaphysicai obscurity which 
envelopes the productiuns of writers of this 
class, is like a thick cloud intercepting the 
solar light. By their ingewious labours, 
religion and science suffer an eclipse; the 
face of nature is darkened; what is bright 
becomes obscure, and what is beautiful, is 
conspicuous only for its deformity. Dis- 
cussions on the nature of the soul are most 
of the same description, and may be classed 
with the ingenious reveries on the plana 
tory system. It is altogether impossible 
to apply mathematical apparatus to bodies 
at such an immense distance, independent 
of a variety of other considerations, Keep 
them within the limits of useful knowledge, 
adapted to the condition of man in the pre- 
sent world. If you would contemplate 
natare, do not consume your time in par- 
ticles, atoms, aud innate virtues; but exa- 
mine the variegated landscape, and the 
flowers which adorn the earth, View the 


starry heavens, not to discover what God 
has concealed, but for the instructions they 
couvey to man, in the present state of his 


existence. Read the book of nature, with 
the bible in your hand, for without this 
commentary, the brighest scenery will be 
covered with a blackness and darkness, 
which all the penetration of science, and 
the eloquence of infidelity can never il- 
lumine.” 

Those of our readers, who are pleased 
with solid sense rather than mere sound, 
will be gratified with the important facts 
and observations collected in this nnas- 
suming volume; which, we are happy 
to state, has received the approbation 
of some of the most learned scholars of 
the present day. 
Journal of Travels in the United 

States of North America and in Lower 

Canata, performed in the year 1817. 

By Jobn Palmer. 
(Concluded fiom page 1116.} 

Quitting Cincinnati, of which some 
account was given in our last number, 
this intelligent traveller made an excur- 
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sion to Lebanon, and Union in the 
state of Ohio. This last place is the re- 
sidence of the sect of Shakers, a Society 
of persons who are characterized by 
the most singular tenets and practices. 
Mr. Palmer arrived at Union on a Sun- 
day. is 


On approaching Union, we were sur- 
prized to find these eccentric people posses- 
sed of the best farm we had seen in 
America, with an orchard, a garden, and 
nursery, all under superior cultivation, 
and their cows and horses looked remark- 
ably well. The settlement consists of 
several large frame and log-houses, and 
one or two smaller, all neatly painted and 
finished. In front of the meeting-house a 
number of light waggons and horses were 
ranged, belonging to persons, who had 
been drawn together, from the adjoining 
settlements out of curiosity. The meeting 
was beginning when we arrived ; and hav- 
ing tied our horses to the rails, we followed 
several of the elders into the house, and 
although prepared to see something strange, 
I was struck with astonishment by the 
scene. On the left hand sat sixty or se- 
venty men, squatting on the floor, with 
their knees up and their hands clasped 
round them, their hats were off Opposite, 
in exactly the same curious posture, sat as 
many women; both men aud women were 
dressed very plain, like the stiffest of the 
Friends. The women looked like dead 
bodies; and never did | see such a sepul- 
chral appearance as their dress and colour- 
less faces exhibited. They were all dressed 
alike in drab gowns, white neck ker- 
chiefs, and a cap filling close over their ears, 
and fastened under the chin, the same sort 
as are placed on a corpse. Each held a 
small chequered pocket haudkerchief ia 
their hand. After sitting some time, they 
all arose and sang a pleasing, yet melan- 
choly hymn, expressive of their contempt 
of death and the world. During singing, 
the women kept time by elevating them- 
selves on their toes in a Indicrous man- 
ner. After the hymn, a leader stepped 
forward and explained their tenets. He 
said, his call was from God, many years 
ago, when he lived at Keniucky ; that in 
cousequeuce, he had given his slaves their 
liberty, and with some others, came over 
to the present situation, and established a 
church; that, their principal tenets were, 
they considered themselves perfect ; that, 


‘| confession of sius, one to another, was 


uecessary to this state of perfection; that, 
a true church of Christ ought to have all 
things in common ; and that, none of the 
church ought to marry, or, if previously 
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married, to have any intercourse, after 
joining the society, but be literally virgins. 
To dance and be merry, is a principal part 
of their creed ; see Jeremiah 31st chapter, 
from whence he deduced that part of their 
faith. The discourse being finished, at 
the close of which he severely reprehendcd 
some of the spectators, wlio were, and hid 
been laughing and talking, I observed an 
uncommon bustle, and pulling off their 
coats and waistcoats among the men. 
When all was prepared, one of the bre 
thren stepped forth in the centre of the 
room, and gave out, with a Stentorian 
voice, a quick tune, beating time violently 
with his foot, and singing the following 
words lal lal la, lal lal lal la! &¢@. in which 
he was joined by the whole society, men 
and women, all jumping as high as they 
could, clapping their hands; and at cer- 
tain parts, twirling round to our great 
amazement. They kept up this violent 
exercise, about a quarter of an hour, the 
prime mover still keeping up his lal 
fal lal /a. Uhave no doubt it is this exer- 
tion, together with other causes, which 
makes them, particularly the women, such 
a death-like assemblage. Absurd it is to 
call them, as is the commou appellation, 
Shaking Quakers ; the Quakers do not pos- 
sess One tenet in common with them, ex- 
cept plainness in dress; a more appropriate 
title would be bewildered jumpers, There 
1s one or more societies of Shakers in almost 
every state; the largest, consisting of near 
seven hundred, is in Mason county, Ken- 
tucky. However sensible men must re- 
prehend such a form of worship, it, and 
all other forms, that do not interfere with 
civil order, are equally protected by law. 
I should suppose the good sense of the 
American people will not admit of any 
great extension of these societies. 


The yellow fever having made its ap- 
pearance at New Orleans, Mr, Palmer 
was induced to change his route, and 
undertake a tour through the States of 


Kentucky and Virginia. The first town 
of note visited by him in this journey, 
was Lexington in Kentucky, which is 
beautifully situated in the heart of a 
well cultivated and well peopled country. 
In 1775 it was only a hunter’s camp - 
in 1790 the popnlation was 1500, and 
in 1817 it amounted to about 2,000. 
The trade and manufactures of this 
place are very considerable : the streets, 
however, are ill paved, and the police 
is ill conducted, The state of morals 
and religion amovg the middle and lower 
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classes is represented as deplorable, 
though the manners of the better sort 
of inhabitants are open and hospitable, 

The Kentuckians are all great politicians, 
and an election for a goveruior being about 
to take place,*the newspapers were filled 
with party squibs and eloquence, the edi- 
tors all taking either the federalist or de- 
mocratic side. The federalists are mode- 
rate republicans, and are accused of lean- 
ing towards European politics, particalarly 
British. The democrats are violent and 
unyielding republicans. The complete li- 
berty of the press, except in case of per- 
sonal libel, gives room for much squab- 
bling, abuse of each party, and virulence ; 
it is an evil, but restricting that powerful 
protector of the liberties of the people, 
would be incalculably greater ; and I un- 
derstand, as soon as an election is decided, 
the storm of party spirit is immediately 
hushed. 


The first colony in Kentucky and 
Tenessee was planted in 1775, So ra- 
pid has been the population since that 
period, that in 1817 these two states 
were computed to contain 750,000 whites 
and 160,000 negro slaves, besides the 
remains of the original inhabitants,— 
the once powerful Indians, who are 
now partly civilized, and about 10,000 
in number. The country is fruitful and 
well watered, and the roads are for the 
most part indifferent. Our author has 
given a detailed account of the manners 
of the Kentuckians, from which we 
shall extract a few particulars. 


As soon as you arrive at a tavern, or 
house of entertainment, and make known 
that you wish for breakfast, or dinner, or 
supper, a number of Negro children, who 
are always loitering about the door, receive 
a nod from their master or mistress; ac- 
customed to the signal, off they start, 
sometimes ten or twelve, single out a pullet, 
and chase it round the offices, and through 
the zig-zag fences, shouting, and often 
tumbling over each other, this they con- 
tinue till they tire it out, or pen and catch 
it; in a minute it is in a pot of boiling 
water, feathers and all, from whence it is 
speedily takeu out, stripped of its feathers, 
opened, seasoned, grilled, or fried, with 
some bacon, and served up in less than 
half an hour. A glass is mostly set by 
each cup and saucer, and a large pitcher 
of milk stands on the table, ready for those 
who wish it. Our charges were about one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per day, man 
and horse. 
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In several of the houses we were at, 
] saw a taste for reading prevailed; I re- 
collect, besides Bibles and newspapers, 
seeing in many of them the Salmagunda, 
Olive Branch, and History of the late 
War; three standard works; travels and 
pohtical pamphlets were alsocommon. A 
love of liberty is cherished in the hearts of 
these rough, but high-minded, natives: 
national pictures, hymus and songs, hang- 
ing to the wall, reminded them of the bis- 
tory of the revolution, the events of the 
Jate war; and, what is more essential, of 
the value and necessity of keeping unim- 
paired their rights and invaluable laws. 

The inhabitants are all young and mid- 
dle aged; we saw but one or two old peo- 
ple the whole journey ; this scarcity of old 
men is not because the climate is un- 
healthy, but because the people are, or 
were, a few years ago, almost all young 
settlers. Six or eight children, with little 
else but a shirt on, are generally playing 
about the door of every house; the coun- 
try seems propitious to the increase of the 
human species. Almost every man owns 
one or two slaves, and the more a man 
owns the better he is looked upon, espe- 
cially in a matrimonial case; as slaves, 
they are treated kindly, with very few 
exceptions. 

The dress of the people is simple, the 
men wear either a home manufactured 
cotton coat, or a hunting shirt and pair of 


trowsers, with seldom any handkerchiefs 
round their necks; the women dress iu 
plain gingham, or stripe, all domestic ma- 
nafacture; they knit their own stockings, 
spin and weave their clothes and bedding, 
often make their own candles and shoes, 
and do almost every thing within them- 


selves. The men are fond of roving about 
in the woods with their rifle aud dog; 
they are excellent shots, to a certainty 
bringing down a squirrel or bird from the 
tallest trees; some of them make consider- 
able profit in finding gensing and wild 
honey.* ‘Too many neglect their farms, 
which in the end would prove more ad- 
vantageous, and follow this life almost al- 
together. They are all good horsemen. 
Ihave seen four or five Kentuckians start, 
to race for a trifliug bet, some with sad- 
dies aud bridles, and some with nothing 
but a halter; or clapping an old saddle 
without girts on a horse, whisk out of 


* Bees were introduced by the colonists; 
their increase has been truly astonishing ; 
they have spread over the whole Western 
States, and even a long way West of the Mis 
sissippi, keeping pace in their migrations with 
the settlers. 
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sight in a few moments. They are said to 
be cnrious about travellers and their af- 
fairs; it is true they sometimes'ask many 
questions that would be considered imper- 
tinent in Bagland, but they will answer 
any you may propose to them, with the 
same freedom. The peculiar situation of 
the country, the thinness of its settlements, 
the distance they live from old America, 
have sanctioned the custom. We had 
something like the following dialogue with 
a New England man, settled in Kentucky, 
which I copy, as giving a specimen of the 
worst English you can possibly hear in 
America, On arriving at.the tavern door 
the landlord makes his appearance. 

Landlord. Yourservant, gentlemen, this 
is a fine day. 

Answer. Very fine. 

Land. You've got two nice creatures, 
they are right elegant matches. 

Ans. Yes, we bought them for matches, 

Land. They cost a heap of dollars (a 
pause, and knowing look) 200 | caleulate, 

Ans. Yes, they cost a good sum. 

Land. possible / (a pause) going west- 
ward to Ohio gentlemen ? 

Ans. We are going to Philadelphia. 

Land. Philadelphia, ah ! that’s a dread- 
ful large place, three or four times as big 
as Lexington. 

Anus. Ten times as large. 

Land. Is it by George! what a mighty 
heap of houses (a pause) but I reckon you 
was not reared in Philadelphia. 

Aus, Philadelphia is not our native 
place. 

Land. Perhaps away up in Canada. 

Ans. No, we are from England. 

Land. Is it possible! well calculated 
you were from abroad (pause) how long 
have you been from the old country? 

Aus. We left England last March, 

Land. And in August here you are in 
Kentuch. Well, | should have guessed you 
had been in the States some years; you 
speak almost as good English as we do! 

This dialogue is not a literal copy, but 
it embraces most of the frequeut and im- 
proper applications of words used in the 
back country, with a few New England 
phrases. By the log-house farmer and ta- 
vern keeper, they are used as often, and 
as erroneously, as they occur in the above 
discourse.* 


* The other words and sayings that are pe- 
culiar to the United States, or diflereutly ap- 
plied towhat they are in England, as far as 1 
can rodiiect, are as follows ; (I took some pains 
to collect them, but there may be a few others.) 

Smart, clever, active, industrious, as a 
smart man. Sick, unwell, they never use the 


word ill, Zog, trunk of a tree when felled 
22 
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From the rascality and quarrelsome be- 
haviuor of a few, the whole people have 
gota very bad character amongst the Sis- 
ter States, especially for blackguardismn, 
and their manner of fighting when intox- 
icated ; but this is certainly confined to 
the lowest, and is optional to the fighters. 
I understand the question is generally 
asked, well you fight fair, or take it rough 
and tumble? I can whip you either way 
by G-—J! The English reader knows 
what fair fighting is, but can have little 
idea of rough and tumble; in the latter 
case, the combatants take every advan- 
tage, pull, bite, and kick, and with hel- 
lish ferocity strive to gouge, or turn each 
others eyes out of their sockets! 1 never 
saw a gouging match, and though often of 
necesssity in the lowest company, never 
had any one offer to do me that favour. 
I believe it is not so common by any means, 
as is represented. I saw but two men who 
had beea injared by this method of fight- 
ing, one had almost lost an eye, and the 
other a free negro, was nearly, or totally 
sightless. ‘They both lived on the banks 
of the Ohio, where this dreadful art is 
most practised; it was introduced from 
the Southern States. There certainly 
ought to be a strong law enacted, to prevent 
a resort to so brutal a practice; surely it 
is a disgrace aud stigma to the legisiature. 
Prize boxing is unkuown in the United 
States. 

Farms are to be had in any part of this 
country for from two to thirty and forty 
dollars, according to the situation, quality, 
and improvements. ‘The farmer grows 
but little artificial grass, potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, &c. Indian corv, aud the wood 
ranges supply the place. Every farmer 
has a herd of pigs, that with the cows 
rove the woods for sustenance, which is 
ample at all times. The cows have a bell 


and the branches are off. Right away, strait 
along. Hwich, Hwen, &c. sometimes uscd 
for which, when, &c. Madam, the word 
spoken at full (except in the cities.) Im- 
proved, occupied, as, improved as a tavern. 
Ingen, India, Nigger, Negro. Lengthy long. 
Progressing, passing. Tote, puil. Boss, 
master, as my boss. Chunk, a small horse. 
Tarnation, aunoying or excessive, as he is a 
tarnation fool or rogne. Awful, unpleasant, 
very, as awful hot. Trade, barter, as will 
you trade your horse, watch, &c. 

Ia New Eveland, particularly on the Zines, 
they have a siight drawling pronunciation, 
and throughout the States mavy Indian words 
are provounced, after the Indian manner, as 
alabama, ol-aw-baw-ma, &c. a man is said to 
come out of the little end of the horn, if he 
breaks on such an occasion they aléo say, he 
fell through, 


strapped round their necks, so as to be 
easily found ; they almost always make 
toward home in the evening. The hogs 
are more troublesome in summer time, 
but generally attend the call; Lam in- 
formed they get quite fat in the winter, 
feeding on the various mast with which 
the forests of the Western States are 
abundantly supplied. 


Of West Virginia we have similar 
iuteresting details, particularly respect- 
ing the state of Slavery, for which we 
must refer to Mr. Palmer’s journal, 
Thence directing his route through Ma- 
ryland, aud Pennsylvania, he proceeded 
northwards through the states of New 
York, New England, and Vermont, to 
Montreal and Quebec. At this last city 
Mr. Palmer was witness to a curious 
custom, which is common through the 
provinces, of paying a visit to any old 
gentleman, who marries a young wife, 

The young men assemble at some friend's 
house, and disguise themselves as satyrs, 
negroes, sailors, old men, Catholic priests, 
&e. &e. Having provided a coffin, and 
large paper Janthorns, in the evening they 
sally out. The coffin is placed on the 
shoulders of four of the men, and the lan- 
thorns are lighted and placed at the top of 
poles; followed by a motley group, they 
proceed towards the dwelling of the new 
married couple, performing discordantly 
on drums, fifes, horus, and tinpots, aiidst 
the shouts of the populace. When they 
arrive at the house of the offender against, 
and bardy invader of, the laws of love and 
nature, the coffin is placed down, and a 
mock service is begun to be said over the 
supposed body. In this stage of the affair, 
if Benedict invites them into his bouse and 
euvtertains them, he bears no more of it. 
If he keeps his doors shut, they retarn 
night after night, every time with a fresh 
ludicrous composition, as his courtship, or 
will, which is read over with emphasis, by 
one of the frolicking party, who frequently 
pauses, whilst they salute the ears of the 
persecuted mortal with their music and 
shouting. This course is generally re- 
peated till they tire him out, and he com- 
mutes with them by giving, perhaps, five 
pounds towards the frolic, and five pounds 
for the poor. 

A frolic of this sort occurred whilst I 
stayed here ; the parties, composed of young 
tradesmen, dressed at the Neptune. The 
case was an old man, Monsieur Ballet, a 
member of the House of Assembly, had 
married bis servant maid. He resisted the 
custom; and refused them admission ; they 
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repeated their music and dialogues every 
night; he employed coustables, who were 
intimidated, and dare not seize his wotley 
and inveterate annoyers, who were always 
attended by a number of sailors and citi- 
zens, favourable to the frolic. M. Ballet 
applied to the mayor, and caused a hand- 
bill to be issued, announcing a reward for 
the discovery and apprehension of the dis- 
turbers. The same night they attended 
again, and a file of soldiers was sent to 
disperse them. In a few nights they 
haunted him again, and M. Ballet finding 
further contention vain, paid a sum of 
money, and the affair dropped, 

Having seen all that was worthy of 
observation in Lower Canada, Mr, Pal- 
mer returned through Albany to New 
York, where he embarked for Liver- 
pool. In order that the narrative of 
his journal might not be interrupted, 
our author has reserved his account of 
Philadelphia and New York for distinct 
chapters, These accounts are partly 
original, and partly compiledfrom the best 
American authorities : the details respect- 
ing the prisons of those two great cities 
are particularly important. We extracta 
few particulars respecting the economy 
of the State Prison at New York. 


It is an extensive, convenient, and 
strongly built structure, of the Doric order, 
situated at Greenwich, about a mile and a 
half from the city hall, and occupying one 
of the most healthy and pleasant spots on 
the banks of the Hudson. It is coustruct- 
ed of free-stone, the windows being grated 
with irou for security, It is two stories 
high of fifteen feet each, besides the base- 
ment, and has a slated roof. Rising from 
the centre there is a neat cupola, in which 
a bellis hung. The centre of the princi- 
pal front, towards Washington-street, is 
projected and surmounted by a pediment, 
as is also the west front. The whole front 
measures 204 feet in length, and there are 
four wings which extend backwards to- 
wards the.river. The buildings and yards 
cover four acres of ground, and the whole 
is enclosed by a stone wall of twenty-three 
feet high on the side of the river, aud 
fourteen feet in the frout. 

There are fifty-four rooms for prisoners, 
twelve feet by eighteen, each of them 
large enough to accommodate eight per- 
sons. ‘Whe center of the building is ap- 
propriated to the use of the inspectors, 
agents, keeper, and assistants. In the 
north wing is a chapel fitted up with gal- 
leries. In the south wing is the dining 
hall, over which is a large apartment, al- 
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lotted to prisoners who work at shoe- 
making. On the second floor of the north 
west wing there is an hospital, and on the 
ground floors of the south and north wings 
there are tevo kitchens for the use of the 
prison. 

Adjoining the end of each wing, there 
is a building of stone, two stories high, 
containing seven cells on the vyper floor 
for solitary confinement. They measure 
eight feet long, six wide, and fourteen 
high, and the windows are eight feet from 
the floor. 

lu the yards are the different workshops 
of the prisoners. These ere constructed 
of brick; are spacious, airy, and well 
adapted to the purpose. Here all the pri- 
soners, except shoe-makers, the sick, the 
females, who are kept by themselves, aud 
afew men who are selected as assistants, 
are employed during the day in their dif- 
ferent occupations. The whole prison is 
abundantly supplied with water, and there 
is a bath forthe use of the prisoners dur- 
ing the hot season, ‘There is also a kitehen 
garden inside the walls, which produces 
medical herbs, and vegetables in great 
abundance ; besides store houses, saw-pit, 
cellar, ice-house, smoke-house, fire engine- 
house, pumps, and a number of conve- 
nient places for storing fuel and other es- 
sential purposes. 

No convict whose sentence is below 
three years imprisonment is admitted into 
this prison. On entrance, a prisoner is 
immediately stripped, washed, aud cleaned, 
and then dressed in a new shirt, trowsers, 
shoes and stockings. After a description 
of his person, &c. is entered in the prison 
book, he is immediately put to work, and 
kept at hard labour agreeably to hissentence. 
In summer the rooms are unlocked at six 
in the morning; in winter at day-light, 
when the prisoners are called to work, at 
which they continue till six o'clock in the 
evening, allowing sufficient time for their 
meals, which there are three every day. 
On the beat of a drum, at nine o'clock in 
the summer, and eight o'clock in winter, 
they retire to bed. Every thing is con- 
ducted with the greatest decorum and si- 
lence, and those who are marked for good 
behaviour are allowed many indulgences. 
The branches of trade established in the 
prison forthe employment of the prisoners 
are the following, viz. shoe-makin:,, weav- 
ing, brushemaking, turners, coopers, 
smiths, tailors, painters, carpenters, card- 
ing, spinning, and whip-making.* 


* By an act of the Legislature, passed 
November 12, 1816, the inspectors of the 
state prison are authorised, “in conjunetion 
and by arrangements with the Corporation © 
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Tn summer, the prisoners are dressed in 
jackets and trowsers of cotton and linen 
stripe, and, in winter, of striped woollen 
cloth, with variations of colour if they 
have been more than once committed. 
They breakfast on cocoa sweetened with 
molasses; dine on soup made from coarse 
pieces of beef, shins, &c. thickened with 
rice or beans; and sup on avush and mo- 
lasses, or bread and molasses. Ounce a 
week they have a pork dinner; generally 
plenty of potatoes; and as a reward for 
particular instance of industry, many of 
the workmen frequently receive a pint of 
beer, lu cold weather, the prison is kept 
comfortably warm; and when any one is 
affected by sickness, the most prompt and 
efficacious remedies are applied. The 
education of youth and of illiterate adults 
is strictly attended to, and measures 
adopted to instil good principles into the 
minds of all, by which alone a thorough 
reformation, the chief end of all punishmnet, 
can be obtained. Iu the accomplishment 
of this great object, the hope of pardon is 
not shut out, but rather encouraged, to 
those who by an unequivocal good beha- 
viour, are considered entitled to have the 
term of their imprisonment shortened. 

For an account of the number of 
prisoners who haye been confined since 
the erection of this edifice, and of the 
humane legisiative enactments for the 
punishment of crimes, we must refer 
to Mr. Palmer’s volume, which con- 
cludes with sketches of the states of 
Obio and Indiana, and of the territory 
of Illinios, as they appeared in the 
year 1817. Several valuable tables are 
annexed, exhibiting the prices of pro- 
visions, population of the United States, 
salaries of the principal officers of the 
Federal Government, &c. &c, which 
contributes to render this work valua- 
ble as a book of permanent reference. 
More useful information, conveyed in a 
plain, manly, and unassuming form, 
we do not offen meet with, The value 
of this work is further increased hy the 
addition of av elegant map of the United 
States, reduced from Melish’s accurate 


the city of New York, from time to time to 
cause to be employed, as many of the convicts 
who are capable of hard labour, as the said 
inspectors and the said corporation shall agree 
upon for that purpose, upon any of the pub- 
lic avenucs, roads, streets, or other works in 
the said city, undertaken by the said corpora- 
tion,” and “ on any other public works in the 
counties of Richmond and Kings. 


Submission Exemplijied, &c. 
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four sheet map of the American Union, 
with corrections and additions accu- 
rately exhibiting the present bound>ries 
and divisions of that extensive and ris- 
ing country. 


Submission Exemplified: or the Ami- 
able Stranger. A Narrative. 12mo, 
Cadell and Davis, London, 1818. 


Tue object of this interesting and well- 
written little work, is, to enforce by 
example, resignation to the divine will 
under the most trying aud afflicting dis- 
pensations. It is founded on facts, the 
names of the parties concerned only be- 
ing changed. It is a most instructive 
and affecting volume, and we recommend 
it as a valuable substitute for those dis- 
sipating productions of the circulating 
library, with which the press teems in 
the present day. 


Le Traducteur ; or Historical, Dramea- 
tic, and Miscellaneous Selections from the 
best French writers,ona plan calculated 
to render reading and translation peculi- 
arly serviceable, in acquiring the French 
Language. By P. F. Merlet, 12mo. 6s. 
Wilson, London. 1811. 

A judicious, instructive, and enter- 
taining selection, free from every im- 
moral or irreligious thought or expres- 
sion which the French language contains. 
The Author has prefixed a concise but 
perspicuous abstract of French Gram- 
mar, of the rules of which his book af- 
fords a ready exemplification. 


Italian Extracts; being an extensive 
selection from the best classic and mo- 
deru Italian Authors, By Antonio Mou- 
tucci, Sanesse, LLD. 8vo. 2d edition. 
9s. Boosey, London, 1818. 


Tuts work is designed as a supple- 
ment to Galignani’s Italian Grammar 
and Exercises,—a work which has not hi- 


therto fallen under our notice. It com- 
prises a good selection of the finest pas- 
sages of the purest Italian writers, and 
may be recomm:nded to those who are 
studying that language, as a cheap sub- 
stitute for their works, few of which are 
at present to be procured, but at exorbi- 


| tant prices. 
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Literary Megister. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, on or before the \9th day of 
each month, the titles, prices, and other parti- 
culars of works in hand, or published, for this 
department of the work, 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A second edition, in 4to. of the Memoirs 
of John Evelyn, Esq. edited by Wm. Bray, 
Esq. is expected to appear in the course of 
November. 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of His 
Own Times, by Dr. Wm. King, principal 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, are nearly ready 
for publication: as are also the following 
works,— 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheriday, from a variety of interesting 
documents, and original communications, 
by Thomas Moore, Esq, author of Lalla 
Rookh, 4to. 

The Life of Andrew Melville; contain- 
ing illustrations of the ecclesiastical and 
literary history of Scotland, during the 
latter part of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century. With an Ap- 
pendix, consisting of original papers, by 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. minister of the gos- 
pel, Edinburgh, in 2 vols, 8vo. 

A second edition of the Memoirs of Count 
de Las Casas, communicated by himself, 
comprising secret correspondence with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, &c. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, writ- 
ten by himself, 3 vol. crown 8vo. 

Memoirs of the First Thirty-two Years 
of the Life of James Hardy Vaux, now 
transported for life to New South Wales. 
Written by himself, in 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Autar, a 
celebrated Bedoween chief warrior, and 
poet, who flourished a few years prior to 
the Mahommedan era, Now first trans- 
lated from the original Arabic, by Terrick 
Hamilton, Esq. oriental secretary to the 
British Embassy to Constantinople, crown 
8vo, 

An 8vo, edition of Mr. Northcote’s Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with considerable 
additions. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr. Accum has in the press, Elements 
of Chemistry, for Self-instruction, after the 
system of Sir H. Davy, illustrated by ex- 
periments, in an 8vo vol. with plates. 

A new and improved edition of Dr. Hen- 
ry's Elements of Chemistry, is in the press. 
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A System of Mechanical Philosophy» 
by the late John Robison, LL.D. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University, 
and secretary to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh: with notes and illustrations, com- 
prising the most recent discoveries in the 
physical sciences, by David Brewster, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. with numerous plates, in 
4 vols. 8vo, is nearly ready for publication, 

In the press, a Manual of Chemistry ; 
containing the principal facts ofthe science, 
arranged in the order in which they are 
discussed and illustrated in the lectures at 
the Royal Institution: with a prefatory 
history of the science, by W. T. Brande, 
F.R.S. secretary to the Royal Societ# of 
London ; with upwards of 100 wood cuts, 
8vo. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Dr. J. Carey has in the press, a new edi- 
tion of Dryden’s Virgil, with remarks on 
the text, as corrected from Dryden's own 
two folio editions. 

Dr. Carey has likewise forthcoming a 
new edition of his Latin Prosody made 
Easy, and Drakenborch’s Livy, the Re- 
gent’'s pocket edition. 

EDUCATION. 

The Rev. David Williams is preparing 
for the press, improved and enlarged edi- 
tions of the Preceptor’s Assistant, or School 
Examiner, and of the Parent's Catechism. 
His new school publication, to be entitled 
Class Readings in Ancient History. It will 
be ready for publication in the course of 
November. 

Mr. Mac-Henry, author of the improved 
Spanish Grammar, has in the press, and 
will publish in November, a new edition 
of the Exercises on the Etymology, Syn- 
tax , Idioms, and Synonyms of the Spanish 
Language. 

HISTORY. 


Mr. Caulfield, of Bath, has a volume in 
the press, containing every important trans- 
action of the Regency, from the year 1811 
to the last dissolution of parliament. 

Brig. Gen. Macdonnel is preparing for 
in two 4to, vols, a Polybian 

iew of the late Warin Spain and Portugal, 

In the press, a Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to Algiers, in the year 1816, under the 
command of the Rt. Hon, Admiral Lord 
Viscount Exmouth, by Mr. Abraham Sa- 
lame, a native of Alexandria in Egypt, in- 
terpreter in his Britannic Majesty's service 
for the oriental languages, who accompa- 
nied his lordship in quality of interpreter, 
for the subsequent negotiations with the 
Dey. Published by permission, and orna- 
mented with a portrait, and other plates, 
8vo. 
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Preparing for publication, a Narrative 
of the Expedition which sailed from Eng- 
land in the wiuter of 1817, under the com- 
mand of Colonels Campbell, Gilmore, Wil- 
son, and Hippesley, to join the South Ame: 
rican Patriots; comprising an account of 
the delusive engagements upon which it 
was fitted out; the proceedings, distresses, 
and ultimate fate of the troops, &c. by 
James Hacket, first lieutenant in the late 
artillery brigade, 8vo. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

On the 2nd of November will be pub- 
lished, the first number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Foreign Medicine and Surgery, 
and of the sciences connected with them. 

Mr. B. C. Brodie, assistant surgeon to 
St. George's Hospital, will soon publish, Pa- 
thological and Surgical Observations on 
Diseases of the Joints, in an 8vo. vol. illus- 
trated by engravings. 

Shortly will be published in 1 vol. 12mo. 
Laurentii lo. Rabi Epistolarum Edinburg- 
enasium, Libri III. written during three 
years attendance on the medical institutions 
of that city, and calculated to illastrate, 
among other matters, the system of medi- 
cal education pursued there, the habits of 
the students, and the general process of 
graduation in that university. 

MISCELLANIFS. 

In the course of the winter will be pub- 
lished, the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, with plates, 4to. 

Mr. Zachariah Jackson will soon pub- 
lish, in an S8vo. vol. a Restoration of 700 
Passages to their pristine beauty ,which, 
in the plays of Shakspeare, have hitherto 
remained corrupt. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life, by 
Sir Charles Morgan, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, 
are nearly ready for delivery; as also is a 
new edition of Lady Morgan's France, in 
2 vols. Svo. (The Irish tale of this lady, 
announced under the title of Florence Ma- 
carthy, we understand will not appear till 
November. 

In November will be published, embel- 
lished with an elegant frontispiece, Times 
Telescope for 1819, or a Complete Guide 
to the Almanack, containivg an explana- 
tion of saints days and holidays, with com- 
parative chronology, astronomical occur- 
ences in every month; and the naturalist's 
diary, explaining the various appearances 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
a description of fruit trees; the whole en- 
livened with descriptive illustrations from 
our best modern poets. To which will be 
prefixed, an Introduction, containing the 
elements of chemistry. 
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R. Ackermann has: in the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Patent Moveable Axles, elucidat- 
ing the great advantages obtained by them, 
accompanied by numerous documents of 
approbation, from gentlemen at home and 
abroad. R. A.has also imported a most 
learned and interesting work ou the Origin 
of Carriages and vehicles, by J. C. Ginzrot, 
of Munich,with 104 engravings, represeut- 
ing the various vehicles as used by the 
Greeks and Romans, in 2 vols. 4to. 

The Caledonian, a new weekly paper, 
will appearin November, at the cheap rate 
of 4d. each number. It is intended to dif- 
fuse more exteusively a knowledge of the 
progress (so remarkable and so universally 
interesting) of science, literature, manners, 
and politica! opinions in Scotland. 


MUSIC. 
In the press, Remarks on the present 
state of Musical Instruction, with the Pros- 
pectus of an improved plan, ia which the 
great need of a new order of musical de- 
signation, and the important advantages 
resulting therefrom are explicitly stated; 
with an illutration of the same, in the way 
of practics) application, by John Relfe, 
musician in ordinary to his Majesty, pro- 
fessor and teacher of music. 
On January 1, 1819, will be published, 
a vew monthly work, entitled The English 
Musical Gazette, to be exclusively de- 
voted to music. Full particulars will be 
inserted in our next journal. 


NOVELS. 

Mrs. Peck will soon publish, in 3 vols. 
the Bard of the West, an historic romance, 
founded on certain public events of the 7th 
century. 


POETRY. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Select- 
ed Beauties of British Poetry, with Lives 
of the Poets, and Critical Dissertations. 
To which is prefixed, an Essay on English 
Poetry, by Thomas Campbell, Esq. author 
of the Pleasures of Hope, in 6 vols. post 

Mr. M. E. Elliott, jun. has in the press, 
Night, a descriptive poem, being an at- 
tempt to paint the scenery of night as con- 
nected with great and interesting events. 

Mr. G. H. Toulmin will publish, in De- 
cember, a poem, intitled The Beauties of 
Affection. 


THEOLOGY, 

The Rev. W. B. Williams has in the 

press, Eight Sermons at the Lecture found- 

ed by the Hon. Robert Boyle, with an Ap 

ndix, containing strictures on Mr. Gis- 
orne’s Testimony of Natural Theology. 

The Rev. Wm. Faulkner is printing a 
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work on thesimplicity and ingenuity of the 
Evidence in favour of the Miracles re- 
corded in the Gospels, contrasted with the 
most striking wonders of the Christian 
Church in the succeeding centuries. 

The Rev. J. Bourdier has in the press, a 
yolume of Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

The Rev. S, Clapham, of Christchurch, 
has in the press, the Pentateuch, or Five 
Books of Moses illustrated, eontaining an 
explication of the phraseology incorporated 
with the text, for the use of families and 
schools. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, 
will shortly publish a volume of Sermons, 
preached by him in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow. 

Early in December will be published, in 
vols. 12mo. by the Rev. Richard Warner, 
rector of Great Chatford, Wilts, Old 
Church of England Principles, opposed to 
the New Light, in a series of plain, doc- 
trinal,and practical Sermons, 58 in number, 
on the first lesson in the Morning Service 
of the different Sundays and great Festi- 
vals throughout the year. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tn the press, a work on the Topography 
and Antiquities of Athens, by Lieut. Col. 
W. M. Leake, in 8vo. . 

Mr. Gorham, of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, is preparing for publication, in an 
8vo. vol. the ‘Topographical and Monastic 
Antiquities of St. Neots and Eynesbury, 
Hunts, and of St. Neots, Cornwall, illus- 
trated by engravings on copper and wood, 

Mr. Faulkner, the historian of Cheisea 
and Fulham, has announced for publica- 
tion, by subscription, the History and An- 
tiquities of Kensington and its Environs, 
interspersed with biographical anecdotes of 
royal and distingrished persons, deduced 
from ancient records, state papers, manu- 
scripts, parochial documents, and other ori- 
ginal and authentic sources. The price of 
the book, in 8vo. will be one guinea, the 
large paper two guineas. The price will 
be raised to non-subscribers. ‘The money 
tobe paid on entering the name into the 
subscription book, for which a proper re- 
ceipt will be given. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The following books. of Voyages and 
Travels are in the press, and nearly ready 
for publication. 

Recollections of Japan, by Capt. Gowol- 
nin, author of a Narrative of a Three 
Years’ Captivity in that Country, 1 vol. 
8vo, with an introduction, containing a 
chronological accountof the several voyages 
undertaken to Japan, from the first period 
ef European intercourse with that country. 

A Tour through Sicily, in the year 1815, 
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by George Russell, of his Majesty's office of 
works. The Tour will be illustrated with 
a general map of Sicily, topographical plans 
of Agrigente, Syracusa, Messina, and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Etna, and 
also with several highly interesting views. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
BOTANY. 

Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Plants referred by Botanists, 
&c. to the Genus Fucus, by Dawson Tur- 
ner, Esq. A.M. F.R.S. and LS. &c. &c. 
No. 45, 4to. 7s, 6d. 

DRAMA, 

The Appeal, a tragedy, in $ acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal Edinburgh, 
8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Margaret Melville, and the Soldier’s 
Daughter, or Juvenile Memoirs, inter- 
spersed with remarks on the propriety of 
encouraging British Manufactures, by 
Alicia Catherine Mant, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

HISTORY. 

Tableau Historique et Politique de Malte, 
ed de ses Habitans, depuis les plus reculés 
jusqu’ a la réunion de cette Isle a la Grande 
Bretagne, par F. A. de Christophoro Da- 
valos, 8vo 7s. 

LAW, 

A Complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings for High Treason, and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the 
earliest period to the year 1783, with notes 
and other illustratious, compiled by T. B. 
Howell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. and continued 
from the year 1783 to the present time, by 
Thomas Jones Howell, isq. closely printed 
in double columns, royal 8vo. vol. XXIV. 
(or the fourth of a uew series) 11. 11s. 6d. 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the tale 
e titled, The Heart of Mid Lothian, pub- 
lished from the original record, with a 
prefatory notice, including some particu- 
jars of the Life of Captain John Porteous, 
with a view of the Tolbooth, Edinburgh, 
12mo. 8s. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

Direction for the Treatment of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in a 
state of Apparent Death, together with 
the means of detecting poisons and adulte- 
ration in wine, also of distinguishing real 
from apparent death, by M. P. Orfila, 
translated from the French, by R. H. Black, 
surgeon ; with an Appendix on Suspended 
Animation, and the means of prevention, 
12mo. 5s. 

A Popular Treatise on the Remedies to 
be employed in Cases of Poisoning and Ap- 
parent Death, including the means of de- 
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tecting poisons, of distinguishing real from 
apparent death, and of ascertaining the 
adulteration of wines, by M. P. Orfila ; 
translated from the French, under the in- 
spection of the author, by William Price, 
M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

An Account of the Small Pox, as it ap- 
peared after Vacciuatiou, including, among 
many cases, three which occurred in the 
author’s own fami!y, illustrated by plates. 
by Alexander Monro, M.D. Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical 
Wards of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, during the months of November 
and December, 1817 and January, 1818, 
and May, June, and July, 1818, by Andrew 
Duncan, jun. M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 4s. 

A Memoir on the Congenital Club-Feet 
of Childrev, and on the Mode of Correcting 
that Deformity, by Antonio Scarpa, Eme- 
ritus Professor and Director of the Medical 
Faculty of the Imperial and Royal Univer- 
sity of Pavia; translated from the Italian 
by J. H. Wishart, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and ove of tie sur- 
geous of the Roya! Infirmary and Dispen- 
sary of Edinburgh, with five original en- 
gravings, by Anderleni, 4to. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The London Dispensatory, containing 
the elements and practice of Materia Me- 
dica, and Pharmacy, with a translation of 
the Pharmacopa@ias of the London, the 
Edinburgh, aud the Dublin Colleges of 
Physicians, many useful tables, copper 
plates of the pharmaceutical apparatus, and 
two additional plates ofthe steam apparatus 
at Apothecaries’ Hall: the whole forming 
a synopsis of Materia Medica and Thera- 
wy by Anthony Todd Thompson, 

-L.S. &e. 

Observations on the Symptoms and Spe- 
cific Distinctions of Venereal Diseases, in- 
terspersed with hints for the more effectual 
prosecution of the present inquiry into the 
uses and abuses of mercury, in their treat- 
ment, by Richard Carmichael, M R.LA. 
one of the surgeons of the Richmond Hos- 
pital, House of Industry, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

MISCBLLANIES. 

A Perpetual Key to the Almanacks, con- 
taining an account of the fasts, festivals, 
saints’-days, and other holidays in the ca- 
Jendar, and an explanation of the astrono- 
mical end chronological terms, by James 
Bannantine. ‘The whole corrected and im- 
proved with an original table of the con- 
stellations, their names and origin, and the 
number and magnitude of the stars which 
compose them, &e. &c. by John Irving 
Maxwell, of the Inner Temple, 2s. 6d. bd. 
in red, new edition. 
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A Table of the Moveable Fasts, Feasts, 
and Terms ; the cycle of the sun, domini- 
cal letter, golden number, and epact, for 
twenty five years, ls. 6d. new edition. 

The Sbrubbery Almanack, or the Juve- 
nile Gardener's Memory Calendar, on a 
sheet, 1s. coloured. 

The Emigrant’s best Instructor, or the 
most Recent and Important [aformation 
respecting the United States of America, 
selected from the works of the latest tra- 
vellers in that country, particularly Brad- 
bury, Hulme, Browne, Birkbeck, &c. by 
John Knight, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Important Extracts, from Original and 
Recent Letters, written by Englishmen in 
the United States of America, to their 
fiiends in England, by J. Knight, 8vo. 1s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Critical Grammar of the French and 
English Languages; with tabular elucida- 
tions, calculated to aid the English student 
in the acquirement of the niceties of the 
French language, and to give the French 
scholar a knowledge of the English tongue, 
by W. Hodgson, 12mo. 9s- bound. 


POPTRY. 

A few Leaves from my Folio Book, by 
William Woolcot, containing poems ou the 
lamented death of the Princess Charlotte, 
on the Holian harp, and on the robin, with 
notes, &c, &c. Syo. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Equity and Bounty of Divine Pro- 
vidence, an essay, by the Rev, John Faw- 
cett, M. A. 3d. 

Sermons, selected from the MSS. of the 
late Rev. E. Robson, vicar of Orston, by 
the Rev. H. C. O'Donnoghue, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo. £1, Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Oswego, on the coast of South Barbary, 
and of the sufferings of the master and the 
crew while in bondage among the Arabs, 
interspersed with numerous remarks upon 
the country and its inhabitants, and the 
peculiar perils of that coast, by Judah Pad- 
dack, her late master. 4to. £1. 5s, 

An improved and enlarged edition of 
Leigh's New Picture of London, or a view 
of the Politieal, Religious, Medical, Lite- 
rary, Municipal, Commercial, and Moral 
State of the British Metropolis; presenting 
a brief and luminous guide to the stranger 
on all subjects connected with general infor- 
mation, business, or amusement, embel- 
lished with numerous engravings of royal 
palaces, and public buildings of all descrip- 
tions, in Loudon and its vicinity; also a 
correct plan of London, and a map of the 
environs, 9s. bound, 
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Foreign Literary Gasette, 
Various NEw OF USEFUL 
InstRuMeNTs 1n ForesGn Parts. 


We think it our duty to press on the no- 


tice of our countrymen, the endeavours’ 


making in all parts of the Continent, to 
perfect the various Mechanical and Mathe- 
matical Instruments already in use, and to 
construct others applicable to the enlarged 
and multiplied requisitions of Science. It 
is true, that ingenuity no where prospers 
more than in Britain; but, the following 
list of articles—all of which are come to 
our knowledge since our last publication— 
will place in a striking light the diligence, 
the intelligence, and the emucation of 
foreign artists. We give this article the 
most conspicuous place in our power. 


Descrizione ed uso, §¢. Description and 
use of a new scale applicable to the Baro- 
meter, for the pupose of ascertaining the 
heights of places without calculation. By 
Giacopo Bertoncelli. of Verona. 8vo. This 
is a logarithmic scale, which has been suc- 
cessfully used in Italy in aerostatic experi 
meuts, 


Der Diastimeter, Se. Description of 
the Diastimeter, or a new instrument in 
form of a portable telescope, by meaus of 
which, may be measured from a single 
point of view, all visible distances, with 
great accuracy and certainty ; invented by 
Dr. Romershausen, at Berlin. This iu- 
strument supposes that within the distance 
inspected, oné object may be found, the 
dimensions of which are known. It is ap- 
plicable to all sorts of measures especially 
to the formation of military plans, inas- 
much as it presents the results at once, 
without necessity for any trigonometrical 
operations, 

The mechanician Marstrand, at Copen- 
hagen, has constructed a new musical in- 
strument, which he calls Harpinella, or 
the little harp. This ivstrumeut, as to its 
form, resembles the lyre of Apollo, and is 
amaller than the usual size of the guitar: 
it has, uevertheless, the usual compass, 
and nearly the same power as a pedal harp ; 
and in general it may be employed for 
solos, as well as for an accompaniment to 
the voice, 

The Polish Jew Abraham Stern, bas 
invented a machine for calculation, which 
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has obtained the approbation of all con- 
noissevrs, 

M. Hampel, of Lublin, bas invented a 
new straw cutter, 

The printer, Antony Strauss, of Vienna, 


‘has invented a printing-press, which saves 


jabour so greatly, that it furuishes double 
the usual quantity of work, with fewer 
hands employed on it. 

M. Laurent Puez, at Cidenburgh, in 
Hungary, has invented a weight, composed 
of bars of iron, which are put on and 
taken off at pleasure; by means of which 
a load of two tous weight or more may be 
weighed, as well as lesser quantities. It 
has been bought by Count George de Fes- 
tetiez. 

Mr. F. A. Steinweg, a Mechanician of 
the University of Pest, has invented a 
new iustrument for levelling. which he 
calls Libellatorium. This instrument, which 
is described as very correct, has been ap- 
proved by the University. 

M. Valentine Kiss, a minister of the re- 
formed clergy at Szentis, has constructed 
a plough irely of iron, extremely light 
and stl A description of it has been 

ublished, for yeneral information, in the 
Gazette of Pest. 

The same minister has directed the con- 
struction, by an ingenious locksmith, of a 
portable mill, wholly of iron: it is an imi- 
tation of the portable mills which were 
carried by the French armies with them in 
their invasion of Russia. 

M. [gnatius de Meszlengi, at Veleneze, 
in Transylvania, has lately caused to be 
constructed a mill, which at the same time 
grinds corn, strips the husk off from mil- 
let, presses out the oil, strains it off, and 
serves also as an excellent straw cutter. A 
detailed description of this instrument has 
been published in the Hungarian Gazette 
called Tuaomanyos. 


America: Unitep States. 


We have done our duty to our country 
in the repeated warnings we have given, 
that the book trade of Britain has a power- 
ful, and even dangerous, rival, rising io 
the American press, under the fostering 
care of its goverument. A strong proof of 
the correctiiess of our opinion has lately 
appeared in an edition of Cicero, in 23 
vols. duodecimo. The text is from Eruesti, 
whose notes and c/avis are added. ‘The 
title announces it as the first American 
printed edition of this author, Undoubt- 
edly, it will be followed by others, and Ens, 
rope import the Classics from Ame- 
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rica!! In fact, every state may furnish, 
not only itself, but the world; aud may 
vie with all the world, too, for correctness 
and elegance. The present edition is exe- 
cuted at Boston. 

Bavaria. 

A Dictionary of the monograms, cyphers, 
initial letters, and figured marks, under 
which the most celebrated painters, de-- 
signers, and engravers, have indicated 
their names: taken from all the works 
published during several centuries in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, England, and Hol- 
Jand, augmented also with a great namber 
of matks unknown till the present time; 
by Francis Brulliot, employed in the Ca- 
binet of Prints belonging to his Majesty 
the King of Bavaria. The first five num- 
bers of this work are already published, 
with plates, at Munich, 

The acceptability, and even the import- 
ance of a work such as this, is well known 
to all gentlemen who collect, whether for 
instruction or for gratification. The au- 
thor has combined in this publication what- 
ever previous connoisseurs have published 
ou the subject, in different countgics ; and 
has enriched the collection ib own 
discoveries made in the Royal Ca@Met, and 
in several others. 

The whole will form twelve numbers, 
and will be divided into three parts: the 
first of which contains the monograms 
known ; the second those which are doubt- 
ful; the third those which are absolutely 
unknown, Each of these parts will com- 
prise 1. An exact copy of each mouno- 
gram ; 2. Illustrations of the history of the 
artist, or biographical memoirs, where, 
they can be obtained from authentic 
sources, The dictionary, or alphabetical 
form is certainly preferable in a work like 
the present, as well for reference as for 
convenience and addition. 

If dictionaries in general are labours of 
years, this, from its Lature, is more espe- 
cially so; it demands not a little good for- 
tune to meet with examples; much perse- 
verance in examining performances of merit, 
or of vo merit: with a studious attention to 
correctness: and a knowledge of hands, 
that can be attained only by long practice 
and sedulous attention. 

France. 
Internal Navigation: Practical. 

Our friends, who are engaged in the in- 
ternal navigation of our country, will learn 
with pleasure that M. A. Hagrau, inspector 
of a division of the Royal Corps of roads 
and bridges, proposes to publish a descrip 
tion of the canal he has lately executed 


between the rivers the Meuse and the 


[ist 


Rhine. The experience of this artist, who 
has been engaged in similar labours since 
1785, cannot but furnish valuable informa- 
tion. Having felt the want of instructive 
treatises himself, he is desirous of rendering 
an essential service to others, by detailing, 
in full, the particulars connected with this 
undertaking, He proposes, to analyse the 
reasons and causes of the project ; the ex- 
penses attending it; the details of sluices, 
Aying briages, subterranean tunnels, and 
other constructions necessarily connected 
with the main undertaking. We presume 
that his work will be uot only useful, but 
important. 
Agricultural Premiums. 

The Society for promoting Agriculture 
for the department of the Seine, in a late 
public sitting, decreed four gold medals, 
and eleven silver medals, to fi'teen agri- 
caltarists, for planting the most extensive 
spaces with potatoes, aud for employing to 
the greatest advantage the power of ma- 
chinery (mills) for extracting the fecula, 
or flour, from the root. This cecision an- 
vuounces the intention of the society, with 
the wishes of the real patriots to benefit 
their country. Ten other medals of gold, 
and three of silver, were distributedin re- 
wards to those who hed made the most 
valuable discoveries in agriculture. 


Seandals, minor and major. 


We know enough of Paris, and of Pari- 


sian persiflage to believe that a work an- 
nounced may prove something beside 
amusing: La Chronique Indisercte--in 
which will be given the reports current in 
good company, the anecdotes propagated 
at the toilette, tue rumours of private par- 
ties, and the back stairs, the witticisms, 
and repartees, attributed to distinguished 
characters: the epigrams, sonnets, and cha- 
rades, the characters and caricaturas, the 
humours of the green rooms, spectacles, 
music, and musical parties, &c. &c. In 
such things the idlest Frenchman is the 
most industrious; and may find intermi- 
nable scope for his imagination, his memory, 
and his black-lead pencil ; 


Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the prying, informations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ—— 


Military Eloquence, collection of. 

it must be acknowledged, that among 
the addresses made to the French armies 
by their Generals, on various occasions, 
some have been eminently distinguished by 
an eloquence and a dexterity of manage- 
ment singularly well suited to circum- 
stances. Though, in themselves, little 
other than denunciations of calamities to 
the sufferers who had the misfortune to be 
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called enemies, and to afford temptation 
to cupidity, yet, considered as to their pri- 
mary object, that of exciting military ar- 
dour, they have been sometimes excellent. 
A collection of these pieces has lately ap- 
peared under the title of Eloquence Mili- 
taire, &c. &c. the compiler traces this spe- 
cies of eloguence among the Greeks and 
the Romans, then in France, from the days 
of Francis I. and especially in the energetic 
harangues of Henri IV. Materials become 
abundant from the year 1792; and the 
sanguinary events which intervened from 
that date to 1814-15, have furnished the 
major part of this collection. We must, 
however, caution future historians—if such 
should extract from this series—against 
believing much that they may find here. 
It is true, we read with a lively interest, 
the sentiments attributed by ancient his- 
torians, Livy, Tacitus, &c. to their heroes; 
but, the judicious are aware of the ne- 
cessity for receiving them with great de- 
ductious ; how much more then, the state- 
ments and flourishes of modern French 
Generals? 
Artificial Stone: treatise on. 

We are aware that various patents have 
been obtained in Britain for inventions 
analogous to that which is here announced; 
but, we do not recollect that any work, 
specifically treating on them, has been 
published among us. The Art of Compos- 
ing Artificial Stone, as hard as flint: Re- 
searches into the manner employed by the 
Ancients in preparing, using, &c. their 
hardest Mortars; with au examination of 
the causes of their hardness. By M. Fleu- 
ret, Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Military School at Paris, 2) ols. 4to, one 
containing the text, the other plates. The 
main object of this work is the composition 
of water pipes, basins, reservoirs, acque- 
ducts, terraces, facings to walls, and other 
materials for repelling the action of water 
aud of humidity. It is impossible to say 
how far such a work might be useful in 
our own country: we have a few pamph- 
lets on certain branches of the subject; 
but little that is popularly known: yet our 
climate needs all precautions against bumi- 
dity. M. Fleuret adds, directions for exe- 
cuting artificial mosaics; bas reliefs, and 
other decorations exposed to wind and 
weather, 

Howtanp. 

The Society of Sciences at Haarlem con- 
tinues to publish its Memoirs: thie eighth 
volume (1817) contains essays ou the fol- 
lowing questions proposed by the Society. 
i. Why is the vegetation of plants accele- 
rated in a greater degree by rain than by 
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simple watering? This memoir is by Pro- 
fessor Muncke; and obtained the prize in 
1815. 2. A memoir that has for its subject 
the origin of potash in plants: it is by 
Professor John, of Berlin. 3. A memoir by 
Professor Boekmann, of Carlsruhe, in 
which the question is examined, why the 
vapours from charcoal in a state of imper- 
fect combustion, are more deadly than 
those from charcoal im a state of complete 
combustion? We conceive that this en- 
quiry might prove interesting to our work- 
men in various branches of operative arts; 
it is certain, that many who have occasion 
to sit or stand long over charcoal, and are 
exposed to inhale the fumes of it are never 
healthy or fresh looking—the cause why, 
is important. 

Geschied en redehunstig Gedenkschrift, 
&c, Historical and Rhetorical Memoir on 
the Restoration of the Low Countries in 
1813. By J. Henry Vander Palm. Am- 
sterdam. 8vo. pp. 173. Admiral Kings- 
bergen proposed in 1816, a handsome 
prize for the best historical memoir on this 
subject ; committing to several learned men 
of Amsterdam, the charge of examining 
the productions sent in competition. This 
of M. Vander Palm obtained the prize. 
It includes a succinct view of the condition 
of the Low Countries under the comina- 
tion of Napoleon until the accession of his 
present Majesty. 


We cannot but think that memoirs of 
the same nature drawn up while facts are 
fresh in the recollection of the public, and 
submitted to the revision of judges who 
are likely to be well informed, furnish 
most valuable materials for history: there 
may be, and there always are, private 
coincidences knowu only to principals in 
such events; nevertheless, such perform- 
ances are of essential use in guiding gene- 
ral opinion. 

Tray. 


Storia d'una Donna, &c. History of a 
lady, the greater part of whose body is 
covered with black hairs. By Cesar Rug- 
gieri. Thisis a remarkable case, we might 
almost say singular, did not our recollec- 
tion furnish us with others in old authors. 
It is not easy to account for the departure 
of nature from her usual course, in such 
instances ; bathappily they are rare. Whe- 
ther the posterity of such persons partake 
of the same disposition, may perhaps, be 
determined from the instance bere recorded ; 
but, we do not wish this lady a bear for 
her husband, in order to enjoy the plea- 
sure of knowing that the question has been 
put to the test. of experiment. 

3A2 
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On the Beautiful in Art. 

We know not whether we are really 
doing service io the arts, when we record 
treatises ou what 1s their principal object— 
the Beautiful: for thiscan never be taught; 
and the artist who places his dependance 
on rules for acquiring it, or even for dis- 
cerning it, is lost. Nevertheless, it is more 
than possible, that a student may gather 
from the observations of a tutor—in which 
character a treatise on the Beautiful should 
be considered—hints and ideas, susceptible 
of much improvement in a plastic mind. 
We, therefore, inform such students, that 
Sig. Leopold Cicoguara, has published at 
Florence, a tract (Del Bello, $c.) a Dis- 
course on the Beautiful. 

This volume is rather a series of dis- 
courses, the first of which treats on nature 
and art as sources of the Beautiful; the 
second on the Beautiful, and on the works 
already published on this subject; the 
third on Absolute Beauty, and ou its limits; 
the fourth on the effects of Beauty on the 
mind; the fifth on the graceful; the sixth 
on the sublime, which the author treats on 
the principles of Kant; and the seventh un 
Ideal Beauty. We know well the difficul- 
ties of the subject, with the hazard of 
conveying erroneous conceptions by the 
most correct and guarded descriptions: yet 
they may excite emulation, perhaps, may 
animate competition: and thus may even- 
tually produce benefits, either directly or 
indirectly. 

This subject has also engaged the pen of 
Marianuo Gigli, at Milan; who has lately 

ublished Zi Bello, &c. An Essay on the 
autiful in Nature aud Art. 8vo. 


Prussia. 
Satirical Scourge for Folly. 

Ts it just in a novellist to become the 
censor of the follies of his times? This 
admits of doubt; for not many are the oc- 
cupations which contribute more to the 
propagation of folly than that of the no- 
vellist. As novels go now-a-days, speak- 
ing of the generality of them, the folly of 
reading them is only exceeded by the folly 
of writing them. The novel shelf in every 
library is a lottery, in which the number 
of blanks to a prize, much exceeds what 
is boasted of in those schemes so beautifully 
printed in red and black, and ornamented 
with ail the colours of the rainbow, which 
are profusely distributed gratis, and thrust 
into every door and window iu the City of 
London ; to the very opposite effect of 
Banks for Savings. 

Leaving the main question undecided, 
we have to report, that—M. Jules de 
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Voss, who long has distinguished himself 
in the department of romance, has now 
directed his talents from works of imagi- 
uation to works of reproof, as appears by 
a volume he has lately published, entitled 
Geissel fur Zeit thorheiten, $c. The Scourge 
for the Follies of the Times. The candid, 
equally with the critical, enquire whether 
he has included his own? A strange ques- 
tion to be started among any who are ac- 
quainted with the privileges of authorship! 
M. de Voss directs his satire against the 
great:—but when was an author great? 
Against the rich:—but when was an au- 
thor rich? Against the critics :—but here 
we stop ;—for when was not an author cri- 
tical? 

Ur geschicte des Staats, $c. History of 
the State, by Professor C. D. Hullmann; 
A volume of 183 pages, $Svo. bas been 
published at Konigsburgh under this title; 
in which the author enters on his subject 
by examining the relations between the com, 
ponent parts of Society in its earliest state. 
and the progress of time, or the system of 
chronology. He then proceeds to com- 
pare these same social relations with the 
constitution of a country, and the organi- 
zation of society with the mode! of do- 
mestic life. In a fourth section he consi- 
ders the inevitable results from this orga- 


‘nization of society, in order to shes that 


the primitive form of all society was repub- 
lican; and that the exercise of power 
passed alternatively from one tribe to ano- 
ther. He concludes in his fifth section, by 
examining bywhat means the original rights 
of society founded on compact, have been 
limited ; the prevalence of tribes and 
families over others. 

Avnexed is an enquiry containing much 
curious research, concerning the causes 
which have operated to render the orga- 
nization of society in the east so contrary 
to that in the west; insomuch, that des- 
potism has predominated among the ori- 
entals, while republicanism long maintained 
itself in popularity in the west. 

We presume to think this latter part of 
the enquiry equally amusing as curious; and 
as it may be founded on authentic docu- 
ments, while it developes a striking disposi- 
tion of the human character it affords ma 
terials for reflection worthy the deepest 
cousideration of the metaphysician. 

Turkey. 

The difficulties under which the pres 
labours in Turkey, are not unknown to our 
readers; and for this reason, among others, 
we readily pay attention to what the Turk- 
ish press produces from time to time. The 
establishment is fixed at Scutari, near 
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Constantinople: in 1816, it published a 
work in the Turkish languoge, on the Da- 
ties of Pilgrims travelling to Mecca. The 
title is to this effect:—Litabol Menassik, 
§c. The Book of the Duties of Pilgrims ; 
or the Guide tothe Stations. Printed at 
Scutari, and finished the first of the 
moath Dschemasiulewet, in the year of the. 
Hegira 1252 (A. D. 1816.) 8vo. pp. 256. 

The author of this work is a der vise 
named El Hadgi Mohammed Edih ben 
Mohammed, who undertook the jovruey to 
Mecea in the year of the Hegira 1193 
(A. D. 1778) and who composed this work 
for the edification and ivstruction of Pil 
grims. This volume, though finished in 
1816, has been put in circulation but very 
lately, and since the defeat of the Waha- 
bees; who had blocked up the road to 
Mecca, and prevented for a time ali access 
to that Holy City, 

It may not, perhaps, be improper just to 
toremied our readers, that appointed cere- 
monies are performed when the pilgrims 
arrive within certain distances of Mecca; 
and that at the last station, or that nearest 
the ¢ity, the devotees take off ‘heir dresses 
an@ clothe themselves in the: Zhram, or 

of penitence, which affords but a 
slender covering, so that they may be said 
¢o euter the city, in a state of compare- 
tive nakedness. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
oF 
Benevolence. 


— Homo sum: 
Humanum nilail a me alienum puto. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
Philadelphia Prison, 

The great causes of vice are idleness, in- 
temperance, and evil connexions; and as 
the system pursued iu this prison admits 
of none of these, but proceeds upun the 
principles of industry, sobriety, guod ex- 
ample, and other co-operating measures, it 
must follow, from the very constitution of 
human nature, that salutary effects must be 
produced. The criminal kuows, and must 
be convinced, however unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the fact, that his sentence is 
justly inflicted; the nature of this sen- 
teuce moreover assures him, that his im- 
provement in morals is the sole object in 
view: hence those angry passions which 
the laceration of the body, by stripes, 
cropping ears, and ggg invariably ex. 
cite, are restrained, and the whole disci- 
pline of the prison is eminently caleulated 
to produce the same conviction, to conduct 
to the same result. Intercourse between 
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the sexes, that extensive cause of moral 
contamiuation, is strictly prohibited ; the 
diet, 2 powertul agent on the human pas- 
sions, is moderate and wholesome. Ardent 
spirits, the great source of his present punish- 
Taeut, are strictly denied him ; idleness, the 
parent of vice, is substituted by regular 
and constant labour, except during the 
short time ap,yropriated to meals and du- 
ring the hous of sleep ; and silence, which 
naturally produces reflection and attention 
to duty, is strictly enjoined and enforced. 
The mild but firm conduct of the keepcrs, 
who never carry weapons, banishes the ir- 
ritating idea usually attached tosuch cha 
racters, and trausforms them into employers 
snperintending their workmen ; and lastly, 
the religious counsel which is given on the 
sabbath seals the whole, and proves to 
them that neither the law, nor the officers 
appointed to execute it have any other ob- 
ject in view than their reformation. The 
criminal, therefore, makes this calculation, 
to conduct himself so as to command the 
goodwill of the keepers and inspectors, and 
merit recommendation for a diminution of 
his time of servitude. This. calcalation, 
which all the convicts make, and the just- 
ness of which they occasionally see exem- 
plified by the enviable reward being con- . 
ferred upon the meritorious,* is one of the 
most powerful motives to good behaviour 
that could be held out: and if it be doubt- 
ed whether gratitude for mild and kind 
treatment has not some effect in causing 
obedience to command, and attention to 
work, facts enough have occurred to 
show that they are not insensible to the. 
influence of this quality of the mind. On 
one occasion, ab inspector states, that when 
roused by the harshness of a keeper, to 
make a desperate attempt to escape, they 
were prevented in part from succeeding, 
by another whom they respected, throwing 
himself in the way of the door, and whose 
life would have been sacrificed if they had 
persisted :+ and that they are not insensi- 


* Petitions for pardon, or even for shorten- 
ing the time of servitude of a criminal, are 
made with extreme caution by the inspectors. 

+ An accidental visit to the prison by a 
humane man, formerly a keeper, has occa- 
sioned universal joy among the convicts, who 
came forward to weleome him. In the fever 
of 1793, as many convicts offered as were 
wanted to attend the sick at the City Hospital. 
A man committed for burglary for 7 years, 
solicited and was appointed deputy-steward of 
the hospital; a robber drove the provision- 
cart during the whole epidemic, and behaved 
we!l: they were both pardoned The women 
convicts gave up their bedsteads for the use of 
the sick, and even offered their hedding.—See 
“¢ Turnbull’s Visit to she Prison.” 
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ble even to the principles of honour and of 
bumanity, the following facts, with other 
occurrences, afford ample proof :— 

“A criminal, one of a desperate gang 
who had long infested the vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, for several years before the al- 
teration of the system, on being discharged, 
called upon one of the inspectors, and aci- 
dressed him in the following manner, “ Mr. 
——, I have called to return you my 
thanks for your kindness to me while under 
sentence, and to perform a duty which | 
think I owe to society, it being all in my 
power at this time to afford. You know 
my conduct and character have been bad, 
and therefore whatever I might say would 
have but little weight, was | now not at 
liberty. Pursue your present plan, you 
will have neitier burglaries nor robberies 
in this place.” He then stated the senti- 
ments held by those characters who had 
devoted themselves to this mode of life, 
and the plans generally pursued by them. 
The certainty of conviction and the execu- 
tion of the sentence, the privations, tem- 
perance, order, labour, &c. were more 
dreaded than any thing they had ever ex- 

rienced. He observed at parting, that 

é should never trouble the inspectors 
more.. This promise has been fully com 
plied with. 

A convict, by name Jackson, who ac- 
knowiledged himself to be an accomplished 
villain, and to have been in most of the 
gaols of the United States, was sentenced 
to hard labour for several years in Phila- 
delphia. He gave mach trouble, and at 
length escaped over the wall : he was pur- 
sued to Maryland, and on his way back 
escaped again. He was finally taken and 
lodged in the cells, where, full of health, 
and with a mind high-toned, he boasted of 
his resolution and of the impossibility of 
subduing bis spirit, or of effecting any 
change in him. But after having been 
~ confined for some lime, aun alteration in his 
deportment became evident, and he took 
occasion, When the inspectors were going 
through the prison, to enter into conversa- 
tiou with them, and inquired how ay old 
comrade * in iniquity, who had long been 
confined, had obtained release from 
the cells. The reply was, that “be pro- 
mised to behave well, aud that he had been 
put upon bis hononr.” Would you trust 
mine? he rejoiued ; yes, it was sai¢’, if he 

* This man had been confined for six 
months in the cells, at the end of which time, 
heing completely subdued, he was let out upon 
a solemn pledge of good behaviour, and during 
the rest of bis time gave uo trouble, In this 
case the mild conversation, and serious advice 
of one of the inspectors, powerfully assisted, 
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would pledge it. He did so, was liberated 
from the cells, went cheerfully to work, and 
behaved with propriety during the re- 
mainder of his confinement, and never re- 
turned to Pensylvania, 

Several states in the Union have followed 
tbe example set by Pensylvania, with va- 
rious degrees of success, The principle, 
however, just as it is, may be abused, and 
the objects of course defeated. A good 
system of regulations should at first be es- 
tablished, and afterwards adhered to with 
rigid punctuality ; pardons should never be 
thought of, nor any diminution of the pe- 
riod of servitude recommended, unless after 
the most mature deliberation: inspectors, 
zealous in the cause, and willing to devote 
their time thereto, should be continned in 
the direction, to instruct the new members, 
otherwise impositions will be practised ; 
and to guard against the frailty of human 
nature, no inspector should be permitted to 
supply any article of provision for the con- 
victs, or to derive any emolument directly 
or indirectly from the prison. 

The management of the prison is com- 
mitted to a board of inspectors, with the 
usual resident officers, whose duties are 
pointed out by an act of the legislature, and 
by the rules established by the inspectors. 


Bible Tourists. 


Among the foremost of these may be 
ranked Messrs. Drummond and Haldave 
(the former a banker, and the latter 
once an East-Iudia Captain). Mr. Drum- 
mond has lately returned home, and we 
hope his example will animatemany others. 
The foreign papers frequently notice these, 
but by the aukward way in which they 
mention them, betray the grossest igno- 
rance both of their character and objeet. 
A letter from Berlin, dated the 12th ult. 
says. “ Mr. Pinkerton, agent for the Euglish 
Methodists, aud their Bible Society, has 
arrived here. ‘This sect daily gain ground 
iu Germany, particularly among the lower 
classes, even in the Catholic countries. 
They pretend to revive the ancieut zeal for 
the exterior practice of religion, the strict 
observance of Sunday, and austerity of 
manners.” — Mr. Pinkerton is the agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
travels with the particular sanction of the 
Ewperor Alexander, whose zeal in the 
distribution of the Scriptures and the iu- 
struction of mankind, is perhaps equal to 
that of any Missionary eugaged in their 
actual dissemination. 

A French paper says, “Several emissa- 
ries have recently arrived in Paris, from the 
Luglish Society in London for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, either to the Protestant 
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Calvinist, or any other Christian sect. 
They have had several interviews with 
some persons who interest themselves much 
in religious affairs.” Now the fact is, that 
the object of these emissaries is not to make 
converts to any sect, but to Chrisianity and 
the Bible; and the success they meet with 
is equal to their most sanguine expectations, 
Ichester Gaol. 


Observations by an eye witness. 

This gaol stands iu an airy situation; a 
considerable part of it was built by prison- 
ers, without the assistance of any other me- 
chante, artizan, or labourer: and that part 
is allowed to be, both in point of stability 
and neatness, the best workmanship in the 
goal. This happy suggestion has produced 
avery important saving to the county ; it 
has certainly produced a very important 
change in the manners of the prisoners 
Their behaviour, and the skilfulness they 
- have acqmired in the various departments 
of building, may excite a well-grounded 
hope, that when released they will desist 
from their former practices, and adhere to 
those habits of industry and to those me- 
thods of obtaining an honest livelihood, 
which they have thus learned. One cannot 
but admire an arrangement, which employs 
prisoners in erecting their own prison, and 
in preventing the possibility of their own 
escape; and which at once and by the same 
effort, enlarges the gaol and diminishes the 
number of its future inmates. But besides 
the buildings which have given employ- 
ment toa number of masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, painters,—manufactures to a 
considerable extent are carried on. All 
the prisoners are clothed in a dress, every 
article of which they make. In the store- 
room I saw’a collection of suits, of clothing 
for the men, worsted caps, dowlas shirts, 
jackets, waistcoats, brecches, stockings, aud 
shoes: for the general use of the prison, 
beds, mattresses, sheets, linen, &c. Each 
of these numerous branches of tabour fur- 
nishes occupation to a proportion of the 
prisoners; and the knowledge of each trade 
is perpetuated, by apprenticing all who 
come in to some experienced workman. 

It was a sight of much interest to see the 
whole process of converting wool intocloth, 
earried on in one yard, and that yard within 
the walls of a prison, In the first work- 
shop several were eugaged in washivg the 
wool ; in the second, in dyeiag it; in the 
third, in hand-carding it ; in the fourth, in 
Spinning it; in the fifth the looms were in 
activity in weaving it; and, lastly, the 
tailors were busy in making it intoclothiug. 
In the laundry, which | am_ persuaded 
equals that of any institution in the king- 
dom, all the female prisoners are employed 
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in washing the weekly changes of linen and 
bedding, &c, 
Missionary Tour. 

We have been favoured with the Re- 
port of a Missionary ‘Vour through the 
back settlements of the United States, 
ving west of the Allegany Mountains. 
During the whole journey of the Mission- 
aries, S.J. Mills and D. Smith, in 1815, 
Bibles were every where scarce and greatly 
wanted. Not a Bible was to be purchas- 
ed at New Orieans, The inhabitants of 
Florida, which are principally Americans, 
are generally without the Scriptures.” 
This 1s so generally the case throughout 
the United States, that not less than half'a 
millon of Bibles are supposed to be want- 
ing to supply them. 

The following circumstance will be 
highly gratifying to our readers, and par- 
ticularly to the members of “The Naval 
and Military Bible Society.” The Briti 
soldiers when sent to America in tie | 
war, were supplied with Bibles and Testa- 
ments at their embarkation by the above 
Society ; but on the assault on the lines at 
New Orleans, they left their heavy bag- 
gage in the camp, and about 400, who 
were taken prisoners, were foand wholly 
destitute. The Bible Christians in Ame- 
rica visited them in prison, and distributed 
among them both Bibles and religious 
tracts, as well as among their own sick 
soldiers in the hospital. 

At the return of these prisoners on the 
close of the war, Mr. Mills had the curio- 
sity to examirighether they had taken 
their Bibles; “ not a Bible, nor the 
remnant of a religious tract was left.’ A 
servant informed him, “that he saw them 
packing them up in their Knapsacks a 
little before their departure, 

On the distribution of French Testa- 
ments at New Orleans among the Catho- 
lies, we were pleased with the following 
instance of Catholic candour and tibe- 
rality inthe Bishop, A poor woman cal- 
led on him, and presenting him a book 
with much anxiety enquired “ Good 
father what book is this?” ‘It is the his- 
tory of the Evangelists—the Gospel.” — 
« But is it a book you, would recommend 
to your people “ a Protestant ver- 
sion (replied the Bishop) such as Calvin 
would have translated it."—‘* Good father 
(said the woman) keep the book.” “* My 
child, you may retain the book if you 
please. Read it with care and should you 
find in it any thing contrary to the Catho- 
lic faith, you will bear in mind that itis a 
Protestant version.” 

The Bishop regretted that this edition 
was not taken from the Catholic version 
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printed at Boston in 1810; but added, 
that he should “prefer to have the present 
version in possession of his people, rather 
than to have them remain entirely igno- 
rant of the sacred scriptures.” 

Speaking of the Methodists, and their 
zeal in distributing books of piety, these 
travellers say. “This energetic Society 
sends outan immense quantity of these 
books. We found them alinost every 
where. In the possession of ihe obscurest 
families we often found a number of vo- 
lumes. There had been sent into the 
lilinois territory, as we were informed by 
a respeciable Methodist gentleman, seven- 
teen hundred dollats’ worth of their books. 
These were designed to supply the wes- 
tern part of that territory; and the avails 
of the sales, as we understovd, were to be 
laid out in furnishing more books. In the 
interior of the Mississippi territory, Mr. 
Smith found three or four boxes of these 

me books deposited at one house for 

‘Bale. Uf this society bestows a propor- 

tionate attention on the other territories 

and states, the amount of books sent an- 

Mually into the western country must be 

very great. It puts to the blush all the other 

charitable Institutions in the United States.” 
National Schools. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Law, Bishop of 
Chester, preached in the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember last, when a collection was made 
in aid of the funds for supporting the Na- 
tional Schools in this town, fouuded on the 
plan of Dr. Bell, and ineulcating the prin- 
ciples of the Establif Church, — His 
Lordship delivered a most impressive dis 
course from Job xxviii. 28, aud made a 
forcible appeal to his hearers, in bebalf ot 
the charity whose particular cause he was 
advocating ; strenuously enforcing bis ar- 
guments by numerous instances of the 
beneficial effects resulting from the train- 
ing up of the rising generation in the prin- 
ciples of the Church of Eugland. Other 
religious sects, his Lordship admitted, were 
laudably exerting themseives in the same 
praise-worthy mauner; but if the meed of 
superior excellence was to be awarded to 
guy of these institutions, he felt no hesita- 
tion in declaring that it belonged to those 
which, while they instilled in the youthful 
miuds their daties to God and their neigh- 
bour at the same time iustracted them in 

the principles and practice of the Protestant 
faiih (established by the wisdom of our 
ancestors) as the predominant religion of 
this highly favoured kingdom. ‘The charch, 
though a very large one, was excessively 
crowded, and a liberal collection was 


noon, his Lordship confirmed a very great 
number of those, of both sexes, who being 
employed in the cotton-factories during the 
week, are unable to attend on any other 
day. The town was excessively crowded, 

The Bishop of Chester, while confirm. 
ing the boys, was particularly struck with 
the tattered garments half-famished 
appearance of one of them, the son of a 
poor weaver, and charitably slipped a sum 
of money into the poor lad's hand, 


Bristol Lrish Education Society. 

This Society has conmenced its opera- 
tions by the establishment of schools in 
Bristol, “ for the instruction of the labour. 
ing class of Irish in their native tongue, 
The surplus of its funds, after the accom- 
plishmeut of this object, is intended to be 
applied to the promotion of education in 
freland,” upon the same principle. 

Employment of the Poor. 

Mr. Owen of Lanark, now at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, has addressed a memorial in 
three languages to the governments of 
Europe and America, on the subject of 
Political Economy, and the Agricultural 
employment of the poor: but as we last 
year eutered so fully into his plan, and te 
a certain extent recommend the experi- 
ment, we do not think it necessary to re- 
peat it. Asto the question whether the 
poor can be employed to the best advan- 
tage separately or in communities, our 
opinion is that both ought to be tried, and 
experience will probably shew that in dif- 
ferent circumstances both are best. 

On Mr, Owen's return it is understood 
that he means to make an attempt to 
realize his plan in England; and having 
viewed the educational establishment of 
Mr. Eellenberg in Switzerland, and the 
vew institution for employing the poor in 
Holland (of both which we have lately 
given the outine) we hope he will be 
enabled to improve his plan by bleuding 
with hisown the wisdom and experience 
of other practical philanthropists. 

At the same time we are happy to learn 
that there is, in embryo, au Association 
forming upon a liberal and extensive plan, 
for the restoration of that useful class iu 
Society, the English Yeomanry, or small 
farmers, and for furnishing the poor, but 
industrious husbaudmen, with spots of land 
at present uncultivated, for the exercise of 
their industry, with the addition of a cow, 
a pig, &c. to support their families, 

We are glad also that among the great 
landholders, there are some disposed to 
encourage this spirit of industry and inde- 
pendence. In the reports of “The So- 
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Poor,’ will be found several instances, 
with the happy success which has attended 
them; and in the last Mouthly Mag, (p. 
208,) is a proposal of Cincinnatus to divide 
800 acres of land into 20 small farms for 
this purpose. Several similar propositions 
we have lately heard of, aud hope soon 
to lay befure our readers some important 
information on this subject. 


Woetry. 


THE INVITATION —TO LORENZO. 


Clothed in a splendid garb of green and gold, 

Her blue eyes beaming beautiful and bright, 
Radiant and rich, and lovely to behold, 

Majestic Summer. mounts her throne of light. 

Exulting Nature hails the anapicions sight, 
And all her taneful tribes their homage pay— 

Even cheerful looks the mountain’s barren height, 
And every valley, pranked with flowiets gay, 
Breathes exquisite perfumes that zephyr wafts away. 


O come, my friend—where yonder erystal stream 
Meanders cool beneath the willow shade, 

Now let us saunter—shun the sultry beam, 
And court the breeze that flutters through the glade. 
From every bough, with mingled serenade, 

The feather’d choir regale the listening ear, 
And buzzing insects ply their busy trade, 

Collecting timely store for fatare cheer, 

When chilling storms again shall biast the drooping year. 


And see! the blooming hawthorn to her bower 
Up yonder verdant slope, our visit woos, 

When down the west bright day’s departing power, 
Paints eve passing cloud with brilliant hues ; 
Opening still varied and delightfal views, 

To charm the curious eye, on every side— 

*ris sammer’s invitation to the Muse, 
While Nature spreads her sumptucus table wide, 
And o’er the sweet repast bids lovely Eve preside. 


Can’st thou the rapture such a scene inspire 

Suppress in silence ? no! thy speaking eye 
Tells me thou can’st not, ere the nascent fires 

Of feeling from thy lip permit reply. 

Then seize the lyre, and wake its melody 
In concert with the warblers all aroand, 

And chaunt the beauties of earth, air, and sky, 
Till echo, starting from her steep profound, 
Catch the ecstatic notes, and rock and cave resound, 
July, 1818. HAFIZ, 


SKETCH TAKEN FROM DOVER CASTLE 
DURING A STORM 


THE COMING ON OF THE STORM. 


Three score and ten 1 can remember well, 

Within the volume of which time l’ve seen 

Hours dreadfal, aud things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifed former knowings.— Macbeth, 


Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.—Campbell. 


The sun was down in splendonr—as he went 

A crimson glory streak’d the occident, 

Lingering like hope: and clouds were floating, bright 
As raby islands in a sea of light: 

Awhile they wore all hues—then wavering, weak, 
Waned like the biush that warms the virgin’s cheek, 
Till all was lost: then twilight drew her hood, 
Dropp’d with pale stars; and scowling darkness stood, 
Like a dim spectre on the eastern hill, 

Vestured in clouds, and lingering there until 

His hour had come. then sobbing gusts plain’d by— 
The vex’d wave flung his silver crest on bigh, 

The sea-gull shyiek’d. on rapia-wheeling wing, 

The steed prick’d up. his eax, as hearkening 

To far, far soands—neigh’d, started, toss'd his head, 
Then, bounding off, gazed fierce and spirited ; 
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The watch-dog bay’d; the eg steer drew nigh— 
There was a calm petition in his eye; 

Unsocial birds forsook the wild woods far, 

And perch’d and flutter’d at the lattice bar,— 

Nonught breath’d antroubled 


Hark! the ruffian squal 
Rock to their base those bastion-circl’d walls, 
Whose towery crown, by time or siege unbow’d, 


Frowns on the deep, and stays the passing cloud, 
How baletul dark ! tho’ brief an hour be gone 
Since, thro’ the bright-edged rack that hurried on, 
Phe moon look’d out unsullied: while 1 gazed, 
Athwart her path the vivid meteor blazed ; 

And, as that herald of the brooding gale 

Wing’d noises on, her crescent brow wax’d pales 
she heard the rebel deep disown her sway, 

And, like offended beauty, turn’d away. 

then swoop’d the winds which burl the giant oak 
From snowdon’s altitude ;--the thunder broke 

in deep, percussive peals—so near, that earth 
shook as it threateo’d @ voleano’s birth: 

And, while the angled lightning quiver’d by 

(Like types of a celestial tongue) the eye 

Recoil’d within and awed— 

As tho’ it was the written wrath of God 

Gleam on the black and ctond leat’d book of Night, 
in letters of unutterable light! 

It seems as Ocean, weary of repose, 

With all his storms, in bold rebellion rose, 

Yo bow that flag, obey’: where’er it veers, 

Which braved their fury for a thousand years! 
Yet, Ocean ! thou hast been our friend—tho’, thus 
Convulsed with rage, the eye grows tremulous 
Chat gazed on thee ; a8 might ove, whose skill 
Had brought by spells some spirit to his will, 
Start—each deep wish indulged—to find it turn 

In wrath upou himself, and fercely spurn 

The bondage it had book’d, hy mighty arm 
Was stretch’d between us and the locust-swarm 
Chat made ajl earth an Egypt! our aily 

When none beside was our’s—and Destin. 

Had doom’d us [shmael’s lot, opposing thus 

Our hand to ail, and every band to us! 

Aad hast borne us tiro’—triamphant borne. 
fhe sun of glory spotiess and unshors! 

Those days of strife, tho’ not their memory, cease, 
\nd all, but only thou, repose in peace: 

Alas! ere ebbs this barrier-trampling tide, 

Phe throb of many a temple shall subside; 

And beating hearis, which sicken at thy roar, 

Be hash’d to rest, and palpitate no more! 

Now faint, and far, comes on the wail of death— 
Heard as the tempest seems to pause jor breath ; 
And now the sheeted tevin glares apon 

A peopled deck, that idly hopes to shun 

lhose ambush’d banks o’er which the breakers rave— 
A crash—a shriek—the ocean is their grave! 
Woald that one victim might appease the blast! 
Oh no, the cry of death is deepening fast; 

And minnuie-gnus, above the surging swell, 

Boom on the gale the Pilot’s passing-bell! 

And there be some to whom this morning’s sun 
Reveal’d the cliffs their thonghts had dweit upon 
Chrough exiled years ; and bade, ail peril past, 
The warm heart bail its native hills at last— 

As fair to-morrow’s suu those hilis may greet, 

But then the surf shall be their winding-sheet! 
And there be others struggling with the spite 

Of warring elements, whose souls were bright 

lo mark, at evening's close, the little space 
Which but delay’d affection’s bland embrace; 
And now they roll’d the achiug eye ball round, 
And meet but death—the dying and the drown’d: 
Yet fond, fair arms shall yield the clasp they sought 
Yea, wildly clasp,—but they shall heed it not! 


ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL BOY, 
BY 3. W. LAKE, 

I saw thee, sweet Boy, in the biush of thy youth, 
Like a flower in its joveliness biowing, 

All bright in the beaming and beauty ot trath, 
And thine eye in its innocence giowing, 

I saw thee—nor thonght in the hue of that- wreath 
Which the rose and, the lily had wove,. 

On thy fair budding cheek the foul mildew of death 
Would blight the fond promise of love. 
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I lov’d thee sweet Boy, for in thee were enshrin’d And eke thy plains, where noisily do beat 
What my youth and my promise had known, The dusty clappers of thy busy mills, 
Ere Ingratitude rose, like the dark desart wind, To muse me where some broadly dashing sheet 
Ere Misery made me her own. The gauzy clond of humid mist distills: 
Then peace to thy spirit, as spotiess and sweet Bat ah, I traverse now Augusta’s crowded street. 
As this tear of sincerity given ; Oft have I sported on thy level side; 
Then peace to thy spirit, again we shall meet, Where the fleet racer shoots across the green; 
Sweet Boy, in yon beautiful Heaven. Oft have I laved me in thy grassy tide 
Aug. 1818, In boyhood’s days, all spotiess and serene, 
—_—_— Or, buoyant, scndded ap thy banks between: 
FROM THE WELCH. But ah, those days are gone, and | must chide, 
: For memory will betray that | have been 
The grave of a beautifal warrior, by whose hand Where tow’ring Hinchingbrook’s old gothic pride 
Fell many a combatant, Peeps thro’ the wood, and smiles o’er all the scene. 
Ere he became silent, is 
Beneath this stone, Oft have I, hid in hedge or leafy nook, 
Liachan, the son of Rhun, Sat by thee, shaded from noon’s parching gleam, 
Is in the vale of Cain. To watch the patient angler with his hook, 
iat Dancing and eddying down “ purple stream, 
Beguilethe simple roach;—or skim the cream 
FROM THE SAME. Delightful task! of some poetic book, ” 
To whom belongs the square grave, Where useful lore and pleasant fancies beam, 
With the four stately stones at its corners? When all around me seem'd as ’twere but shook . 
It is the tomb of Madoc—The Fierce Knight. From Heav’n for mortal weal! all life a pleasant drean. 


cancoates At eve I muse me oft = meg Ouse, 
How pleas’d I’ve rambled by the side of thee 
FROM THE SAME. When oom labour quits the glitt‘ring dews ; 
He whose grave is on this cliff, That gem the dark green carpet of the lea, 
His hand was the foe of many ; Listening the shepherd whistling angrié: 
His name shall sleep in peace. llis lazy sheep that cunningly would lose 
Mercy be to him! Themselves behind or spreading bush or tree 
ae : That fringe thy verdant banks, delightful Ouse, 


TO AN AUTUMNAL LEAF. Lotb, — leave thy peaceful haunts, like me! 
“That Autumn leaf is sear and dead,” gg at night, a 
And soon will seek its wint’ry bed; To see, beneath the moon-beam’s ley ligh ee: 
‘The little boat go gliding up the 
To Fancy’s ever-w age To bear the music of the splashing oar ;— 
It once was green, and fair, and young, Perchance some flute, as sweet as Stephens quite, 
Heayen’s brightest beam on is was flung; Whose silver notes did flote along before, 
With many a friend that round it grew, Trilling with melody the meadows bright: 
It danc’d in every breeze that blew. But ah, those nights are gone! 1 wild mot muse then 


But now old age has stolen on, cated 
Its youthful beauty all is gone ; Farewell, sweet Ouse! —thy image may I keep 
And now it dreads the Zephyr’s play, For ever. O, Fancy, let me, when my brain 
Which only bears its friends away. Doth nats on my pillow, let me leap 
Again in Ouse’s bosom! and again 

Broil on his banks with giggling train 
Its former strensth and vi 7 fe ast In boyish frisk! Farewell! oh, I could weep 
It meet each as To think thou hast no turn, life’s sullen lane, 

x To point us back, for aye, for youth's sweet, sweet 
The brightest sun may shed its ray, days again. WALTER. 
‘The fairest moon upon it play, wethiae 
The balmy air may pass it o’er, 


But never—~can its life restore. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Tts lot was this, to bloom awhile ‘ Air—*“ Scots wha hae wi’ ” 

And give to Nature’s face one smile. . wi Wallace bled. 

The voice of Heaven, in Autumn calls, Before the sun had drank the dew, 

Thy part is done—and see—it falls. ret marching columns glane’d in view, 

’Tis thus with man—youth yields to a And on the piains of Waterloo, 

And sad reflections fil the La se “Ae The cry was—“ Death or Victory !” 

Of former times, of hopes now fled, The bugle rang its war-note high, 

Of early friends and vigour dead, The battle thunder rends the sky; 

Thus like the leaf he dwindles on, And onward to the charge they fly; 

But he is cheer’d for what is gone; And rank to rank clos'd rapidly. 

For when he seeks his wint’ry bed, in dread array the warriors meet 

*Tis but the body that is dead. And high their hearts for glory beat ; 
The redden’d soil beneath their fee- 

Has mark’d the battle’s boundary. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYHOOD. O! few shall hail the evening horn 


Who heard its sound at dawn of morn; 
Written on the Senke Ge Ouse, in Huntingdon. And widow’d mothers Jong shall mourn: 


The soldiers’ timeless destiny ! 
’ When not a breath hath heav’d thy gentle breast, ‘Their Country’s tears shall dew the grave 
How oft I’ve sought thee at the break of day, Where valonr sleeps; and o’er the brave 
Ere lazy man would spurn his downy rest, Proad Freedom shall her banner wave, 
Or linnet rise to chant her morning lay, To consecrate their memory ! 
To catch the first glance of Phebus’ golden ray 
Shot lightly o’er thy mead’s empurpied vest, The stranger oft, with anxious tread, 
And mark how, whi eit drank morn’s misty, grey Shall visit where the hero bled, 
*Twould wake the hum of life from east to west : And o’er the British soldiers’ bed 


And oh! ’twas sweet to read this title-page of day. Shall rouse the deed: of chivalry. 
The cause is wou—the warfare o'er, 


Pleas’d have I trod thy softly swelling hills, And bleeding Europe bows no more 
Where yellow Ceres and sweet Flora meet, Beneath Uppression’s galling power, ~ 
Throwing betwixt thy tributary rills < A lyrant’s lawless dynasty. 
Rich floods of living gems and golden wheat ; Aug. 18. 
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Gatherer. 


No. XXII. 


“Jam but a gatherer, and dealer in other 
men’s stuff,” 


The Poison Tree. 

The Public were never, perhaps, more 
grossly imposed upon than by Foersch's 
account of the Poison Tree of Java, which 
was afterwards dressed up in all the tinsel 
charms of Darwin's poetry, (to which it was 
much better suited than to the sobriety of 
natural bistory,) and has been lately re- 
tailed to us in the public prints. Dr. 
Horsfield, however, unmasked the false- 
hood in a paper drawn up by the request 
of Mr. Raffles, the late Governor, and in- 
serted in the 7th volume of the 'Transac- 
tions of the Batavian Society. Mr. Les- 
chenanlt de la ‘Tour, a French naturalist, 
arrived at the same result about the same 
time—indeed, Dr. Horsfield yields him 
the priority of the discovery. 

It is true, notwithstanding, that there 
is a poisou tree in Java, aud other eastern 
islands, commonty called the Oopas, or 
Upas. By Rhumphius ii is called the Arbor 
JZoatcaria, and otherwise the Anchar (or 
Anishar) of Java. It is true also, that 
from the sap of this tree, the natives of 
the eastern extremity of the island, where 
it grows, extract a poison for their arrows 
equal in virulence to any animal poison 
that is known, The juice, or gum, is, 
however, innoxious at its extraetion, and 
requires the addition of various heating 
substances, of the nature of ginger, to 
give it that fatal activity for which it is 
sv famous. 

“'The Anchar (says Dr. Horsfield) is one 
of the largest trees in the forest cf Java. 
The stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, 
and tises completely naked to the height 
of 60, 70, or 80 feet. Near the surface of 
the ground it spreads obliquely, dividing 
into numerous broad appendages, or wings, 
much like the eanarium commune (the ca- 
nary tree,) and several other of our large 
forest trees. It is covered with a whitish 
bark, slightly bursting in longitudinal far 
rows. Near the ground this bark is, in old 
trees, more than half an inch thick, and 
upon being wounded, yields plentifully the 
milky juice, from which the celebrated 
poison is prepared. 

“ A puacture or incision being made 
into the tree, the juice or saps appears 
oozing out, of a yellowish colour (some- 
What frothy) from old (trees); paler, or 
nearly white, from young ones; exposed 
to the air, its surface becomes brown. The 
consistence yery much resembles milk ; it 
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is more thick and viscid. This sap is con- 
tained in the true bark (or cortex,) which, 
when punctured, yields a considerable 
quantity, so that in a short time a cup-full 
may be collected from a large tree. The 
inner bark (or liber) is of a close fibrous 
texture, like that of the morus papyrifera, 
and when separated from the other bark, 
and cleansed from the adhering particles, 
resembles a coarse piece of linen. It has 
been worked into ropes, which are very 
strong; and the poorer class of people em 
ploy the inner bark of the younger trees, 
which is more easily prepared, for the pur- 
pose of making a coarse stuff, which they 
wear in working in the fields. But it re- 
quires mach bruising, washing, and along 
immersion, before it can be used; and, 
when it appears completely purified, per- 
sons wearing this dress, being exposed to 
rain, are affected with an intolerable itch- 
ing, which renders their flimsy covering 
insnpportable. It will appear from the 
account of the manner in which the poison 
is prepared, that the deleterious ares 
exists in the gum, a small portion of whic 
still adbeting, produces, when exposed to 
wet, this irritating effect: and it is singular 
that this property of the prepared bark is 
known to the Javans in all places where 
the tree grows, while a preparation of a 
poison from its juice, which produces a 
mortal eflect when introduced into the 
body by pointed weapons, is an exclusive 
art of the inbabitants of the eastern extre- 
mity of the island.” 
Capture of a God. 

A golden image of the Hindoo Deity, 
Ganesha, was part of the booty at the late 
capture of the fort at Singhur. This idol 
had been concealed within a column or 
pillar of masonry, under which it was ex- 
pected his godship would have remained 
secure, and would hiave eluded the search 
of the conquerors of the fort. Report en- 
hances the value of this idol to several lacs 
of rupees, and a tac and a half are said to 
have been already offered for his ransom. 


England in the 17th Century. 

Count Oxenstiern, who had been three 
times Ambassador from the Court of Swe- 
den to that of England in the former part 
of the i7th century, drew the following 
sketch of this country, which some may 
think not very far from the truth at the 
present period, 

« England withont dispute is the queen 
of isles, the empire and arsenal of Neptone. 
She is at the same time the Peru of Eu- 
rope, the kingdom of Bacchus, the school 
of Epicurus, the academy of Venus, the 
country of Mars, the abode of Minerva, 
the support of Holland, the scourge of 
France, the purgatory of partisans of op- 
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sition, and the paradise of those of 
iberty. The women are handsome, buat 
their beauty is attended with something 
very insipid. Bravery there is as it were 
natural to the men, but carried to an ex- 
Cess that approaches to savageness. Wit 
and jadgment reign there, and perhaps 
mre than in any other country whatever ; 
but they prodace a certain air of pride 
which considerably diminishes their merit. 
* tis there, one may say, that fortane dis. 
tributes her favours abundantly; but these 
islanders are ignorant of the use they 
ought to make of them to strangers, as 
the courtiers and their taste are the only 
objects of their liberality. Their language 
is an odd mixtare of almost all the tongues 
of Europe: but with this advantage, that 
it expresses itself the hest of all of them: 
in short, ‘tis a nation where nothing is 
wanting to its happiness but to know how 
to enjoy it. Her natural rest!essness and 
extreme jealousy for liberty and property 
have ofien plunged her iato civil wars, 
which have laid her within six inches of 
her destraction, The three journies I 
made there having let me into their man- 
nes, | venture to assert that it is the most 
delightfal country in the world for young 
gentlemen to be amused in, provided they 
are masters of the language, and able to 
support the expense; and if the high road 
to hell be sown with delights and pleasure, 
you must necessarily pass through Eagland 
to go to it.” 
Acquisition of Languages. 

Ata recent meeting of the Shropshire 
Auxiliary Bible Socicty, Archdeacon Cor- 
bett, in a speech delivered on that occa- 
sion, drew a parallel between Samuel Lee, 
one of the preachers, and the admirable 
Chrichton, From the Revérend Gentle- 
man’s statement, it appears, that Mr. Lee 
had merely the edacation of a village 
school (where he was born, about six miles 
from Shrews)ury,) viz. reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; that he left school at 
twelve years of age, to learn the trade of a 
carpenter and builder. While thus em. 
ployed, he became, self-taught, a Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan scholar. These languages he ac- 
quired in six years, at the hours during 
which he was relieved from manual labour. 
Since that period, Mr. Lee has bad more 
assistance, and is now, in addition to the 
tongues we have meationed, familiar with 
Arabic and Persian, Hindostanee, French, 
German, Ltalian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Malay, 
Sanscrit, and Bengalee—in all, seventeen 
languages in fourteen years. 

Confidence. 
In the reign of James the Second, 
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Robert Ferguson, a Presbyterian Minis- 
ter, who had plotted agaiust the govern. 
ment, fled from justice to the city of Edin. 
burgh, when perceiving that he was closely 
pursued, and that the gates were shut to 
prevent his escape, he had recourse toa 
device which men of less cunuing would 
have cousidered as the certain means of 
destruction, Instead of secreting himself 
iu a cellar or garret,and putting confidence 
in strangers he went fo the town prison, 
where he knew an old acquaintance was 
confined, and there he remained concealed 
till the search being over and curiosity at 
an end, he was enabled to go quietly about 
his business. The same man, after the un- 
fortunate and melancholy affair in which 
the Duke of Moumouth perished, with 
whom he acted as secretary, had a still 
more narrow escape. Ferguson knew that 
a proclamation was issued out againt him, 
and his person was so very remarkable, 
that he could hardly entertain the least 
hopes of eluding pursuit. Being, however, 
a man of great presence of mind, he made 
the best ofhis way forthe coast; but instead 
of passing bye-roads, or through villages, he 
eutered the largest towns, aud put upat the 
best inns. At one place in Dorsetshire, 
where his danger was greatest, he found 
that the principal inn was kept by the 
mayor, which circumstance made him 
choose that very house for his quarters. 
Here he came towards the evening, ordered 
a handsome supper, to which he iuvited 
the company of his landlord and his wife. 
In the middle of the repast the mayor re- 
ceived a message desiring him to grant a 
search warrant for the apprehension of one 
Ferguson. The Magistrate in cousequence 
being obliged to retire for the discharge of 
his official duty, made an apology to his 
guest and at the same time acquainted 
him with the reason of his absence. On his 
returu the conversation fell upon the sub- 
ject of the fugitive, and the offences with 
which he stood charged. Ferguson, who 
knew that too much ardour in condemning 
frequently betrays consciousness of guilt, 
and that an attempt to palliate crime is apt 
to create snspicion, both which are the 
errors of little cunning, commended the 
zeal of the magistrate with that discreet 
coolness which generally accompanies mo- 
deration and honesty, and then deviated 
imperceptibly to topics best calculated for 
his own security. The evening passed 
away pleasantly, and Ferguson lay till 
pretty late in the morning, when he arose 
confident enough of his being safe while in 
that house, but not so sure of getting out of 
the town to the sea side. In order to obvi- 


ate this difficulty he called for braekfast, 
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and again desired the company of his wor- 
ship, with whose conversation he affected 
to be much pleased, that he promised if the 
mayor would ride to the next town, and 
spend the evening with him, he would stop 
take dinner. This flattery won the atf- 
fection of the host, who very readily 
complied, and thus Ferguson in the com- 
pany of the magistrate passed safely through 
that town and neghbourhood without being 
atall suspected. He then got a passage to 
Holland, and returned from thence with the 
Prince of Orange. 
Petrifaction. 

A large petrifaction has lately been dug 
out of the Nitshill quarry. It has been a 
tree in the “ days of other years ;” it was 
lying in an horizontal direction, 27 feet 
below the surface of the earth, 16 of which 
were of solid white sand-stone rock. About 
5 feet of the trunk, with roots sufficient to 
keep it firmly upright, all in one piece, is 
now standing in the midst of the quarry. 
The grains of the wood can plainly be 
traced. Several branches of a similar na- 
ture have been found. The top of the tree 
has not been got out, but a black circle 
can be seen round it in the rock; it is full 
13 inches and an half across. About 15 
yards west from where the tree was found, 
there is another piece, without roots, cleared 
on oue side for about 5 feet. The rock is 
quite black round these petrifactions, or, 
rather, the petrifactions, are in a sort of 
black shell, which has been curiously dent- 
ed with the grains of the wood, and they 
are not fastened, but rather enclosed in the 


rock. ‘ 
Anecdote of Curran. 

When Curran was called to the bar, he 
was without friends, without conuexions, 
without fortune, conscious of talents far 
above the mob by which he was elbowed, 
and cursed with sensibility which rendered 
him painfally alive to the mortifications he 
was fated to experience. Those who have 
risen to professional eminence, and recollect 
the impediments of such a commencement— 
the neglect abroad—the poverty, perhaps, 
at home—the frowns of rivalry—the fears 
of friendship—the sneer at the first essay— 
the prophecy that it will be the last—dis- 
couragements as to the present—forebod- 
ings as tothe future—some who are esta- 
blished endeavouring to crush the chance 
of competition, and some who have failed 
anxious for the wretched consolation of 
companionship—those wlo recollect the 
comforts of such an apprenticeship, may 
duly appreciate poor Curran’s situation.— 
After toiling for a very inadequate recom- 
pense’ at the Sessions of Cork, aud wearing, 
as he said himself, his teeth almost to their 
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stumps, he proceeded to the metropolis, 
taking for his wife and young children, a 
miserable lodging upon Hog-hill Term 
after term, without either profit or profes- 
sional reputation he paced the ball of the 
Four Courts. Yet even thus he was uot 
altogether undistingushed. If his pocket 
was not heavy, his heart was light—he was 
young and ardent, buoyed up not less by 
the consciousness of what he felt within, 
than by the encouraging comparison with 
those who were successful around him, and 
his station among the crowd of idlers, whom 
he amused with his wit, or amazed by bis 
eloquence. Many even who had emerged 
from that crowd did not disdain oecasion- 
ally to giean from his conversation the rich 
and varied treasures which he did not fail 
to squander with the most unsparing prodi- 
gality; and some there were who observed 
the brightness of the infant luminary strug- 
gling through the obscurity that clouded its 
commencement. Among those who had 
the discrimination to appreciate, and the 
heart to feel for him. luckily for Curran, 
was Mr. Arthur Wolfe, afterwards the un- 
fortunate but respected Lord Kilwarden, 
The first fee of any cousequence that he 
received was through his recommendation ;* 
and his recital of the incident cannot be 
without its interest to the young profes- 
sioned aspirant whom a temporary neglect 
may have sunk into dejection. “1 then 
lived,” said he “ upon Hog-hill; my wife 
and children were the chief furniture of my 
apartments; and as to my rent it stood 
much the same chance of its liquidation with 
the national debt. Mrs. Curran, however, 
was a barrister’s lady, and what was want- 
ing in wealth, she was well determined 
should be supplied by dignity. The land- 
lady, on the other hand, had uo idea of any 
gradation except that of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 1 walked out one morning to 
avoid the perpetual altercations on the sub- 
ject, with my mind, you may imagine, in 
no very enviable temperament. I fell into 
gloom to which from my infancy, | had 
been occasionally subject. 1 had a family 
for whom I had no dinner, and a landlady 
for whom [had no rent. I had gone abroad 
in despondence—| returned home almost 
in desperation. When | opened the door 
of my study, where Lavater alone couid 
have found a library, the first object which 
presented itself was an inmense folio of a 
brief, 20 golden guineas wrapped up beside 
it, and the name of Old Bob Lyons marked 
upon the back of it. I paid my landlady— 
bought a good dinner—gave Bob Lyons a 
share of it; and that dinner was the date of 
my prosperity!"—Such was his own exact 
account of his professional advancement. 
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The Chequers. 

It has been frequently stated that the 
chequers which are painted on the doors 
and window-shutters of public-houses 
were once the arms of an Earl of Arun- 
del, in whose department it rested to grant 
licenses to sell spirituous liquors. 


The accuracy of this assertion may be 
doubted for various reasons, most of which 
being the result of dull antiquarian re- 
search would require more space to unfold 
than cen be allowed in our columos.—But 
a much more satisfactory account of this 
sign has been giveu by the Honourable 
Daines Barrington, in his disquisition on 
the game of chess, published in the Arche- 
logia. 

The Barons of the Exchequer have al- 
ways sat with a chequered cloth spread 
over the table that is placed before them, 
and the ancient use of it was to settle the 
accounts passed by this Court, the compu- 
tations being made in an age when the 
simplest rales of arithmetic were known 
only to few—upon the squares. The chec- 
quers of ale-houses, most likely, were also 
used for calculating the reckonings ; and 
this hypothesis is strengthened, if not con- 
firmed, by a remarkable fact—that the 
same sign was used at Pompeii, as appears 
by the engravings in the 4th vol. of the 
Archeelogia. 


Manuscripts of Voltaire. 


The Aristarque Champenois contains the 
following article of literary intelligence, 
which appears authentic, and is not desti- 
tute of interest :— 

“It was stated in the journals, that on 
the 25th of August, the day of the re-erec- 
tion of the statue of Henry IV., a dedi- 
cation of the Henriade, addressed by Vol- 
taire to Louis XV.,was to be read by the 
Secretary of the Academy. This was the 
finest homage that a literary body could 
render to a great and good King—the bard 
was worthy of the hero: but this hope has 
not been realized. 

“Count Francois de Neufchateau well 
knew that this piece had existed, for, at a 
very early age, he had heard it read, but 
he believed it to be lost past recovery, as 
well as all the papers which had belonged 
to Thirot, from the long inquiries which he 
had unsuccessfully made, and the silence of 
the possessor of the papers. Grimm also 
was persuaded that this collection was 
destroyed, as may be seen from what he 
states in his correspondence, tom 2, p. 372. 


* M. Frangois de Neufchateau, how- 
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ever, continued his investigations, and his 
perseverance was rewarded by the disco- 
very that the manuscripts were iv the hands 
of M. Jacobson, mayor of Normoutiers. 
M, Jacobson possesses all that Thirot re- 
ceived from Voltaire, and this valuable col- 
lection consists of— 

“1. The dedication already mentioned. 
This piece is ‘n the hand-writing of Vol- 
taire, with bis erasures, If reliance may 
be placed on the opinion of the men of let- 
ters who have heard this dedication read, 
it is the most eloquent discourse ever writ- 
ten by Voltaire. 

* 9. A considerable number of letters in 
the hand-writing of Voltaire. They have 
vever been printed, and are the more cu- 
rious from their having been written confi- 
dentially. They are full of anecdotes and 
historical traits of a highly interesting na- 
ture. 

“3, About fifty pieces in verse, all re- 
markable for that grace aud facility which 
characterise the fugitive poetry of Voltaire. 


“4. Fragments of atragedy which Vol- 
taire composed at the age of twelve, aud 
which is entitled Amulius and Numitor. 


These manuscripts are soon to be printed, 
and it 1s supposed will form an octavo vo- 
lume of about 800 pages. 


Spread of Christianity. 


Eight of the Society Islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean haye totally renounced idolatry, 
and are become professedly Christians. 
In Otaheite alone 50 places of Christian 
worship have been erected; and, so strictly 
is the sabbath observed, that on a late oc- 
casion, when a ship arrived off the coast, 
about the time of public worship, the cap- 
tain not seeing a single individual stirring, 
concluded that the whole population had 
been extirpated by war. In some cases 
the inhabitants of one island have carried 
the knowledge of christianity to those of 
a neighbouring island, and have induced 
them to follow their own example in re- 
nouncing idolatry. Infant murder, human 
sacrifices, and cannibal feasts are abandon- 
ed; and in their place marriage is univer- 
sally respected, parental obligation is felt, 
industry commenced its labours, the press 
is at work, a spelling-book has been printed, 
the gospel published; and, to the eyes of 
admiring spectators, is to be seen at once 
the degraded, sensual, cannibal, idolatrous 
Otaheitan, sitting under the bread-fruit 
tree learning his spelling book, reading 
the scriptures to a missionary in his but, 
or bowing before the true God in a Chris- 
tian temple. 
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MR. FELLENBERG'S INSTITUTION AT 
HOFWYL. 


(From Mr, Brougham’s evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons.} 


Happening to be in Switzerland in the 
autumn of 1815, | went to Berne, for the 
purpose of visiting Mr, Felleuberg’s insti- 
tution, Which is situated in a pleasaut coun- 
try, about four miles fromthe town. | was 
received by him with great courtesy ; he 
showed me himself every part of his esta- 
blishaent, and appeared anxious to have 
the whole details of its management inves- 
tigated. My intention was to return, and 
pass a few weeks there, for the purpose of 
acquiring further information respecting 
the system, and more especially the extra. 
ordinary economy which prevails, and 
which enables Mr. F. to effect so much 
with so slender means. This can only be 
learnt by a daily examination of minute 
particulars ; to facilitate which, Mr. F. was 
kind enough to offer me the use of a cha- 
teau, in the neighbourhood of his own resi- 
dence ; but the state of the weather for 
many weeks, and of my own health, made 
it desireable that I should proceed to Italy, 
without accomplishing my purpose. 

Several tracts have been written on the 
subject; the best of which is entitled, 
“Rapport fait a S. M. I. L’Empereur Alex- 
andre, sur ' Etablissement de Hofwyl.” It 
was infact written by Mr. C. Pictet, of Ge- 
neva, Who has paid great atteution to the 
plans of Mr. F. and examiued them care- 
fully in different stages of their progress. 

The groundwork of the establishment is 
aifarm of moderate exteut, from 210 to 220 
posen, answering nearly to our English 
acres, Which Mr. F, cultivates himself with 
great assiduity and success. Upon this he 
has ingrafted the other branches of his in- 
ttitution, which consist of a seminary for 
the education, and moral and religious im- 
provement of the poor; an academy for the 
richer classes of society; an agricultural 
institution for a limited number of pupils ; 
aud a manufactory of agricultural imple- 
wents. 

The academy consists of fifty or sixty 
pupils, who are taught every branch of use- 
ful learning, from Latin and Greek to the 
higher branches of the mathematics and of 
Fhysical science. These pupils are chiefly 
of patrician families. When | was there, | 
found 7 or 8 German princes among them, 
besides several sons of German nobles ; and 
the Prince and Princess of Wurtemburg 
(the present King and Queen) were ex 
pected in a few days to visit the place, with 
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the design of prevailing upon Mr. F. to 
make room for another young prince under 
their care. All these pupils go through 
the same discipline; eat at the table with 
Mr. F. and his family, aud pay about £60 
sterling a year for all expences, exclusive 
of clothes. [ ought to add, that when the 
troubles upon the Continent had reduced 
so many families to great distress, Mr. B. 
kept above a dozen of the young men for 
nothing during two years. This part of the 
establishment creates the principal expence, 
as about 20 eminent professors belong toit, 
whose salaries amount to between 2 and 
£3,000 ayear. On the other hand, they 
form a very interesting society, and render 
a residence in the neighbourhood alike in- 
structive and agreeable. 


The Agricultural [nstitation is peculiarly 
under Mr. F.’s own care, and consists of 
about twenty pupils, more advanced in 
years than the former class. They are 
taught practically in the farm, and have 
likewise hours of scholastic instruction, and 
of meetings for discussion with Mr. Fellem 
berg. They are separately lodged and 
boarded at Buchsee, a chateau about a mile 
distant from Mr. F.’s house. The manu- 
factory of agricultural implements is ex- 
tremely beautiful, from the neatness and 
excellence of the workmanship, but espe- 
cially from the valuable improvements in 
mechanism which Mr. F. has introduced. 
Among these may be mentioned his horse- 
shoe, his scarifier, or exterpator, his root 
and straw cutters; and, above all, his drill, 
which has been highly admired by all 
competent judges, and, | believe been ho~ 
noured with the approbation of the Board 
of Agriculture in this country. 


The branch of the establishment, how- 
ever, Which is more particularly deserving 
of attention, and with which all the others 
are more or Jess connected, is the seminary 
for the poor. Mr. F. havinglong remarked 
the extreme profligacy of the lower orders 
in the Swiss towns, and the habits of igno- 
rance and vice in which their children were 
brought np, formed many years ago the de- 
sign of attempting their reformation, upon 
principles equally sound and benevolent. 
His leading doctrine was, that to make 
these poor people better, it was necessary 
to make them comfortable; and that this 
end would be best attained by forming in 
their earliest years habits of industry, which 
might coutribate to their subsistence, and 
by joining with them a greater degree of 
intellectual cultivation than has ever yet 
been extended to the labouring classes of 
the community, or been imagined to be 
compatible with their humble pursuits. 
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He began his experiments upon a small 
number of children, which he has now 
increased to between 80 and 40; and this 
may be reckoned the utmost limt upon a 
farm of so moderete an extent. Those 
children were taken fiom the very worst 
description of society; the most degraded 
of the mendicant poor in Berne and other 
Swiss towns. With hardly any exception, 
they were sunk iu the vicious anc idle habits 
of their pareuts, a class of dissolute vagrants, 
resembling the worst krud of gypsies. The 
complete change that bas been effected in 
them all, is one of the most extraordinary 
and affecting sights that can be imagined. 
When I saw them, there were sonie who 
had been grown up towards manhood; but 
the reformation in almost all took place dur- 
ing from one to two years, or a very little 
more, according as they were taken at an 
earlier or more advanced age. The re- 
mark which I made is that which imme- 
diately strikes all who visit Hofwyl; the 
appearance of the children alone, their 
counteuance and manner, impress you with 
a conviction of their excellent dispositions. 
To describe all the steps of the process by 
which this reformation has been effected 
would be impossible, as much depends upon 
minute circumstances, aud upon the great 
skill and management of Vehril, a young 
man who has devoted his life, under Mr. F., 
to the superintendance ot this part of the 
establishment, and to whose extraordinary 
virtue and ability its success is principally 
owing. 


Tue Ace or Improvement. 


A London publication for this month 
states as follows : 

“In the number of April last, we intro~ 
duced the details ofa system of warming 
houses, by meaus of a Steam generated in 
asmall boiler, worked in any out-building, 
and conveyed by pipes to hollow-sided 
cylimders placed in the rooms of a house; 
aud we stated in such clear terms the ad- 
vantages of this elegant mode of propaga- 
ting heat, that the work-shops engaged 
in the manafactories have had more orders 
than they can execute. The experiments 
made in the course of these erections have, 
however, determimed a fact that cannot 
fail to lead to a great extension of the sys- 
tem. It appears that steam, conveyed in 
Pipes nearly half a mile in length, has suffer- 

at the extremity no sensible diminution of 
its Acat ; consequently bot steam may be 
diffused for purposes of heating-houses, in a 
radius from the boiler of at least half a 
mile; and perhaps even of two, three, or 
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more miles. Here then is a principle by 
which heat may be conveyed from a pub- 
lic boiler or magazine, where it is genera. 
ted, to any desirable distance; and thence 
may be conveyed into houses for the purpose 
of keeping the rooms at any temporature 
just as gas for light, or water for culinary 
purposes, is bow conveyed into them. We 
thus divest ourselves at once of coal or 
wood fires, of all their smoke, filth, and 
dangers; and also of chimneys, grates, and 
accessories. In cost, the ratio is very high 
in favor of the heat of steata, as ten to one, 
and twenty to one, according to circum- 
stauces. Ia eflective heat, in wholesome- 
uess, In enjoyment, and in luxury, there 
can be no comparison, Thus a bushel of 
refuse coal and cinders, costing eight-p ence 
or a shilling will boil a copper for fifteen 
hours, and generate steam enough to keep 
ten or twelve rooms at a uniform and 
equally diffused temperature of sixty or 
seveuty degrees. Of course it is the same 
whether these rooms are in one house, six 
houses or twelve houses;* and hence the 
incalculable advantages of this application 
of steam. Houses, manufactories, schools, 
churches, hamlets, villages, cities, and even 
the great metropolis itself, may thus be 
heated from one or many boilers or from 
one or many stations, as may be most con- 
venient. Smoke, the nuisance of towns, 
will thus be exterminated ; because that 
which is generated at the public boilers 
may easily be consumed, or condensed. 
We thus also clear society of the stigma 
and the crimes of chimney-sweeping ; and 
diminish the hazards and the horrors of 
those conflagrations which are as dange- 
rous to our property as our lives. In fine, 
we expect that these observations will, in 
due time, have the effect of rendering 
Steam-heating Societies as general, as po- 
pular, and as lucrative, as Gas-li-hting 
Societies; and we hope, in consequence 
to witness, in the universal success of both, 
a greater triumph of philosophy than phi- 
losophers themselves have ever couteni- 
plated.” 


* It is proved, by experiment, that every 
superficial foot of a metallic hollow cylinder 
will heat 250 cubic feet of air, at 60°, 70°, 
or 80°, as may be desirable. A cylinder, 
four feet high, and sixteen inches diameter, 
that is, having sixteen feet on the outside, and 
sizteen fert on the inside, will therfore heat 
8000 cubic feet of air, or a room thirty feet 
square and nine feet bigh. It appears also 
that one small boiler will keep four such cy- 
linders at 70° of heat ; and, therefore, will 
heat twelve rooms, that are eighteen feet 
square and eight feet high. 
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BRITISH. 


The King. 

Windsor Castle, Oct. 3.—“ His Majesty 
continues iu a very tranquil state of mind, 
and in good bodily health, but without 
any diminution of his disorder.” 

We are enabled to give a few particulars 
as to the present situation of our venerable 
Sovereign, which may not be uninteresting 
to our readers, and particularly so when 
such a studied silence prevails on the sub- 
ject. His Majesty is perfectly blind, and 
occupies a long suit of rooms, through 
which he is almost coutinually strolling. 
Several piano-fortes and harpsichords are 
placed at certain intervals, and the Mo- 
parch frequently stops at them, runs over 
a few notes of Handel's Oratorios, and 
proceds on his walk. He dines chiefly 
on cold meats, and frequently eats standing. 
He has a silk plaid dress, and will some- 
times stop and address himself to a noble 
Duke or Lord, thus holding a colloquy, 
and furnishing their answers. The King 
suffers his beard to grow two or three 
days, seldom, however, exceeding three 
days. His hair is perfectly white. The 
Doctors Willis attend with the other phy- 
sicians, but not with the privacy of the 
King. He is quite cheerful in his con- 
duct and conversation, eats very heartily, 
and enjoys good bodily health.” 

The Pavilion, Brighton. 

The plau for the elevation of this Royal 
edifice more and more developes_ itself 
every day. Itis premature to anticipate 
what will be the extent of improvements 
which are only in part commenced; but 
while general remarks are made upon er- 
roueous calculations, it becomes interesting 
to obtain a small portion of information 
upon the outline of a Royal structure, 
which will ultimately present an external 
appearance of magnificence, and exhibit 
a monument of the ¢aste of its illustrious 
possessor. We must take for the first di- 
vision of oar report, the centre range of 
noble buildings that are to be finished 
this year. This includes a space from the 
north and south minarets (improperly 
called a pagodas.) The large minaret to 
the north is designed for the music room, 
while that to the south is internally finish- 
ing for the grand banquetting or dining- 
room. Upon the angles of the north mi- 
nuret are raised beautiful stone ornaments, 
designated Kremlin minarets, ‘The eleva- 
tion of them is nearly equal to the tower- 
ing appearance of the centre. They are 
Vor, VIII, No.48, Lit. Pan, N.S. Nov. 1. 


now exposed to the public eye, and are 
admired for their tasteful structure. The 
scaffolding formed round the south mina- 
ret, for the purpose of elevating its angu- 
lar ornaments, is worthy of notice, inas- 
much as it exhibits a specimen of intricate 
and superior workmanship for raising 
massy substances; for it must be recollect- 
ed, a column of fluted iron runs up the 
middleof these minarets, the top weight 
measuring 6 feet in diameter, over which 
there is a light cupola, terminating in a 
spheriodical base. Having mentioned the 
large minarets with their auxiliary orna- 
ments, we shall notice the centre elevation, 
which will more properly assume the ap- 
pearance of a pagoda, from its immense 
circular frame of massy iron-work, with 
ribs and supporters of the same material, 
The exterior of this centre pagoda will be 
fronted with Bath stone. In the space 
from the centre to the north and south 
minarets there are formed four exceedingly 
fine globular Chinese vases, which are 
now receiving their exquisite oriental or- 
naments. Having inadequately described 
the scale of improvements, for the present 
year, we ought to observe that it is impos- 
sible to convey a sketch of the probable 
architectural appearance of this palace, 
fronting the Steyne. In the first place, 
Marlborough-house, adjoining the north 
side of the Royal residence, will be pulled 
down, to give correspondence with the 
large minaret; at the extremity of which 
the grand entranee-hall will be erected. 
At the south wing, the fine range of pre- 
mises belonging to the Castle Tavern 
give way to the further extension of the 
improvements in that quarter. A full 
view of the palace will thea be obtained 
from the Steyne. Columus of stone will 
be raised along the whole front. ‘The 
west side of the Pavilion exhibits a fine 
order of architecture, which comprehends 
a suit of apartments for the Royal Family, 
baths, library rooms, &c. Our readers 
must be aware that a length of time is 
requisite to complete these extensive im- 
provements, which require the co-opera- 
tion of talent in the several departments 
of the arts and sciences. This palace will. 
certainly present one of the first produc- 
tions of orienta! architecture in Europe. 
No language can describe the taste aud 
splendid style in which the music and 
dining-rooms are furnishing. ‘The first 
artists iu the kindom are employed in the 
decorations. The consutnption of mate- 
rials is necessarily great. The inmense 


irou-work used has been supplied from the 
founderies in the neighbourhood of Lewes, 
and a part from Loudon. The stone has 
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been procured from the quarries near 
Bath: upwards of 1000 tons are consigned 
from Bristol for the use of these works. 
The main iron-pipes from the Pavilion to 
the sea, for the purpose of supplying the 
royal baths, are laid down. 

Antiquities. 

The subterranea of the city and vicinity 
of Bath daily teem with more or Igss_in- 
teresting remains of ancient times. [x- 
clusively of those spirited enterprizes which 
have been so successfully pursued by the 
Rev. Mr. Skinner, at Roundhill tining, 
and at Camerton, and the accessions still 
continuing to be made by individuals in 
and near Bath, the following articles have 
been developed within the last fortnight: 
A sepulchral urn, with human bones and 
ashes; a small brass coin of the usurper 
Carausitis; and a fine medal of Fausina 
Augusta, reverse Lacina, in large brass; 
at Walcot. A tesselated mosaic pavement, 
in Kingsmead, behind Norfolk-cresveut. 
A stone sarcophagus, containing a human 
skeleton, dug near Mr. Harris's statuary, 
above Bathwick New Church. The skele- 
ton is in the possession of Mr. F. Hunt, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Northgate-street. A celt, or, more pro- 
bably, an axe for hewing timber, found 
at Bathwick. This instrument is formed 
of a hard gray stone, of that species called 
the Hanham pennant, It is near 13 inches 
in length, of massive dimensions, well 
constructed for effect, ond evidently de- 
signed to be fastened to its handle by 
thongs, iv the manner found to be used by 
all barbarous nations, where the use of 
metals has been unknown. It is probably 
the largest instrument of its kind at pre- 
sent extant; and, presuming it to have 
been antecedent to the introduction of 
the arts into Britain by the Romaus, must 
be, at least, 1800 years old. It is in the 
possession of Mr, O'Neil. 

Bow Steeple. 

The dragon on Bow Church steeple, 
which now excites observation, was in- 
teaded to represent the arch-enemy of 
the Christian Church ; it not only, from its 
shape and figure serves well for a vane, 
but its being placed there is a point of ec- 
clesiastical importance, and was the result 
of considerable study at the time of the 
building that edifice.—St, Mary-le-Bow is 
the Metropolitan Church of London, at 
which place the consecration or ceremo- 
nies of translation to, and admission of, 
the Bishops of London are performed, at 
the time of Morning Prayer, before the 
Dean of the Arches’ Court, &c.; the So 
ciéty for Propagation ef the Gospel in 
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| Foreign Parts also hold their annual Court 
| there, and the objects and end of that In- 
| stitution are commemorated by a Sermon 
delivered by one of the Bishops: and other 
ceremouies are likewise held which belong 
more particularly to the Eeclesiastical 
Establishment of this Protestant nation ; 
hence it is that this church has always 
heen appropriated to the Orthodox De- 
fence of the Protestant Christian faith, vot 
ouly in its daily services, but ou these na- 
tional and official occasions; and it was 
from these causes that this church be- 
cones the metropolitan source whence the 
dragon or chief enemy is to be destroyed; 
this christian warfare is here peculiarly 
declared, and therefore, as the steeple 
rises to a spear, it pierces the dragon, and 
exhibits him to every view as the victim 
completely overcome. It is said that Sir 
Christopher Wren received 9,0001. for 
building this Church, 
Distress of the Sciily Isles. 

We cannot but feel interested in the 
efforts made on behalf of the sufferers in 
the Scilly Isles; £750. are announced as 
already subscribed, including £300. by the 
Prince Regent, which we understand to 
be beside the £500. promptly furnished by 
Government iu the first instance. Another 
very important subject, as respects these 
Islands, is now under consideration. A 
report of the dangers resulting to the ship- 
ping, and consequently to human lives, 
ov this coast, has been drawn up by the 
Surveyor General of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, to which is appended a list of 34 
vessels which have been there lost, with 
most of their crews; and as a remedy in 
future, it is proposed to build a light-house 
upon the westerumost rock (called the 
Bishop) similar to that on the Edystone, 
by which it is calculated the danger may 
be obviated in future. The subject is now 
under the consideration of Government, 
and the plan recommended is cxpected to 
be put in hand very speedily, as an offer 
to build it has been made by Mr. Rennie, 
the engineer. 

The Shakespeare Portrait. 

When Shakespeare retired from the 
stage to his native town of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, he lived on terms of intimacy with 
Mr. Somerville, who resided on his estate 
at Edston, in the neighbourhood, and for 
whom, it is probable, the portrait in ques- 
tion was painted; though of this latter 
point their is no existing evidence, yet, 
from circumstances, there is every reason 
to believe that such was the case. From 
the manner in which it is set, which is in 
fine gold, elegantly enamelled, it is evident 
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it must have belonged io one who valued 
it highly; and the maoner in which it bas 
been preserved in Mr, Somerville’s family, 
appears to obviate all doubt of its having 
originally belonged to him, it having been 
carefully transantted from father to son, 
till it came into the hands of his descend- 
ant, the author of “ The Chase,” &&. who 
died at Edston, in 1742. As he was the 
Jast survivor of the nglish branch of the 
Somerville family, he left his estates to 
Lord Somerville, and to his Lordship’s 
daughter he gave this portrait, to be kept 
by her as a memorial, as well of his own 
regard as of the great Poet of whom it 
was the representative. In the custody 
of this Lady, who was the mother of Sir 
James Burgess, it remained till her death 
1778, wheu, in spite of all ihe search that 
could be made, neither this portrait, nor 
some other curious family remains, which 
had been kept with it, could be found. 
During the peiod which has since elapsed, 
no intelligence of them could be obtained, 
and the matter appeared to be desperate 
till a few mouths ago, when, on examining 
a bureau which had belonged to Sir James 
Burgess’s mother, in a secret drawer was 
discovered this minature, aud the other 
things which had been so long missing, 


Round Towers in Iveland, 


“ The Inquischian village of Sauhqua is 
seated on the steep bank of the ‘Terek, 
about two versts from the fiist range of the 
Caucasus. No part of this village is to be 
seen from the valley, except a lofty conical 
tower, built of very white calcareous stone ; 
it had no door at the bottom, but a large 
oblong apertore, at the height of about 
twelve feet, to which it was impossible to 
ascend without a ladder.” 

This is a brief but most exact descrip- 
tion of the Round Towers in Treland ; aud 
the author also mentions a vehicle used in 
husbandry, which has also been particular 
to,and employed from time immemoria! by, 
the native Irish, the common ear, the axle- 
tree of which moves along with the wheels. 

The structure of these carts, which are 
employed all over the Caucasus, is very 
singular ; for the wheels do not turn round 
the axle, but the whole axle revolves along 
with them. They have but two wheels, 
which are very clumsy. The axle, on which 
the wheels are driven with force, is round, 
and as thick asa man’s arm. ‘he poles 
are connected underneath by cross bars. 
Chis is an exact description of the common 
Irish car, which, however, is now giving 
place in the more cultivated parts of the 
country to the small Scotch cart. 

It is much to be wished that this matter 
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may be more fully investigated, and that 
the exact dimeusions of the tower way be 
ascertained. The circumstance of the 
apcrture, situated exactly as the entrance is 
into the Round ‘Towers of Ireland, affords 
a strong presumption that the origin of the 
building on Caucasus is the same as that in 
this country, the ase of which has been a 
subject of curiosity for several centuries. 
ON THE SPIRAL OAR. BY JAMES BOAZ, Esq 

(From the Annals of Philosophy for July. 

TO DR. THOMPSON. 
Glasgow, June 8, 1818. 

Sir,—In your Annals of Philosophy for 
this month, I see a paper signed by Mr. 'T. 
L.. Dick, stating that Mr. Scott, of Ormis- 
ton, had shown him a drawiug of a spiral 
oar, for propelling a vessel. As | consider 
this kind of oar may be brought to do 
much in that way, | beg leave to state that 
the same occurred to me on August 12, 
1804, which was the day after I had been 
foiled in an experiment by another method 
for propelling a small boat (on the Nug- 
ginfield Loch) used at building the wooden 
bridge over the Clyde here. I soon after 
madeamodel ofa boat on asmali scale, with 
two strong clock springs in one barrel, to 
drive a train of wheels, which wrought ope 
of these spiral oars inside ofa double keel at 
tiie bottom of the vessel, having gratings 
to prevent weeds from getting foul of the 
oar. I tried various sorts of spiral, some 
with the thread very close, others more 
spare, and a few wilh two, three, and 
even four threads. I was best pleased with 
that having a double thread aud moderate 
angle, as the motion of the model in the 
water at an experiment. Nov. 2, 1804, was 
at the rate of from four and a half to five 
miles per hour. This, if uecessary, I can 
produce credible witnesses to testify. 
Whether the idea was new on August 12, 
1804, | know not—it was so Lo me. 

A spiral has since, under my direction, 
been successfully applied to force hot air 
into a cold apartment where there was 
power to spare for driving it ; and I have 
thought that the principle, if properly exe- 
cuted on a large scale, might in some cases 
be used for ventilating coal aud other mines 
so as lo free them of dangerous gases. 

Your obedient servant, 
James Boaz. 


Bites of Adds. 
Dr. Leslie, in a communication to the 
Medical Journal, describes a case inwhich 
ammonia was successful in preventing the 
effects of the bite of an adder. Travelling 
in the north of England, he stopped te give 
assistance to a poor man who, having laid 
dowa on the grass to sleep, had been bit- 
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Gollected near the fatal spot, armed with 
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ten. From experience of the beneficial 
effects of ammonia in India, in cases of the 
bites of different snakes, Dr. Leslie pro- 
cured some spirits of bartshorn, and gave 
about a drachm of it, mixed with about 
half an ounce of gin and a little water. 
The effect was very sudden. In ten or 
“fifteen minutes the patient's eyes became 
more bright, his pulse fuller and stronger, 
aud his countenance altogether more cheer- 
ful; and by the repetition of the same 
dose as above stted, in about the space of 
an hour and a half, he appeared perfectly 
recovered. Another dose was left to be 
taken at ten o'clock at night, and in the 
morning be said he was quite well, except 
a little numbness and weakness in the 
arm: the third day after he returned to bis 
work. 
The Wreckers. 

The following interesting facts are ex- 
tracted from a letter recently written by 
the Rev. G. C. Smith, of Penzance; they 
aflord a very discouraging picture of some 
parts of society at this present enlightened 
period, and will probably awaken a proper 
degree of attention from those who hold 
the administration of the laws. 

The dangers of the coast from St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount to the Lizard, are too well 
known to need description. Many vessels, 
especially foreigners, from the East and 
West Indies, South America, and other 
parts, frequently in the winter, at night, 
make the light-house on St. Agnes, in 
Scilly, and that on the Longship’s at the 
Land’s-end, as their first landfall; if a 
strong gale from ‘.W. set in, they find it 
impossible to weather the Lizard, the 
southern-most point of land in Great Bri- 
tain: they falldown deeper into the bay, 
and become embayed, or are more fre- 
quently driven with a violence that nothing 
can surpass, on the coast between the 
Mount and the Lizard, and often dashed 
to atoms in a moment: at other times, 
through the concurrence of some favour- 
able circumstances, they are thrown up 
into places where the greater part of the 
cargo might be saved. Natural depravity 
and the custom of centuries have inspired 
the inhabitants of the coast with a rapa- 
city for plundering those wrecks, and the 
name of “ Wreckers” applies therefore to 
vast numbers, who look for the season of 
booty. When the news of a wreck flies 
along the coast, thousands of these people 


pick-yxes, hatchets, crow-bars and ropes, 
not fot helping the sufferers, but for break- 
ig up and carrying off all they can, The 
momeys the vessel touches the shore, she is 
considered as fair plunder, and men, 


women, and children, are working on her 
to break her up, night and day. The hard- 
ships they, especially the women, endure, 
are incredible. Should a vessel be laden 
with wine or spirits, she brings them cer- 
tain death; the rage and fighting to stave 
in the casks and bear away the spoil in ket- 
tles, and all kinds of vessels, are brutal and 
shocking; to drunkenness and fighting 
succeed fatigue, sleep, cold, wet, suffoca- 
tion, and death! Once last winter, a wreck 
happened on a Sunday, they had every 
thing ready and sallied forth, not until the 
clock had struck twelve at midnight, all 
checks of conscience being then removed, 
Five hundred little children in a parish are 
brought up in this way,aud encouraged by 
precept and example to pursue this horrid 
system. ‘The view of the cliffs and pro- 
moutories for nearly three miles on the 
east is tremendous aud sublime, far exceed- 
ing in romantic grandeur the rocks at the 
Land’s-end. We visited the soapy rock, 
from the side of which the soft clay is dag 
which forms our British China, from which 
many dinner services have been made for 
the Royal Family. It blew hard to the 
beach, the waves ran high in the ocean: 
but in approaching the beach at this place 
they had to pass so many rocks, each of 
which formed a kind of break-water, 
that it produced an astonishing 
pearance on the water. The billows 
were not only a perfectly white foam, 
but when they fell over a rock they 
left it, as it were, painted for nearly ten 
minutes. A curious range of czverns suc- 
ceeded Kyne’s Cove, one of which is nearly 
one hundred feet in length, the next range 
of rocks is called the billows, from the sea 
having forced its way a considerable dis- 
tance under a huge hill and blocked up 
the cavern, the fixed air escapes through 
asmall aperture in the rock ; this occurs as 
every wave enters, the noise and the spray 
of the sea issuing from tbe hole are among 
the most grand and terrific ever heard. The 
practices of these Wreckers having by 
one severe instance awakened the atten- 
tion of the Bishop of St. David's, he lately 
exhorted his clergy to preach every where 
against it. To this method may be added, 
with as great effect, the persuasion of those 
who will visit their cottages. 

The Wreckers seldom or ever reap profit 
by these nefarious labours, for they are 
found at the end of the year nearly the 
same as at the beginning. It appears, for 
the credit of the county, that these are 
confined to a few western parishes, and 
that even there no deeds of personal in- 
humanity towards the unhappy suflerers 
have been permitted in modern times, even 
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by the plunderers themselves. To prevent 
these depredations, the neighbouring gen- 
try generally exert themselves, and every 
effort is made to wipe off this disgrace 
from the county; but hitherto, although 
they have been partially successful, many 
instances of plunder continue to take 
place, under cover of darkness, and amidst 
that confusion which a ship driven on 
shore by a violent tempest must inevitably 
occasion. Inheriting from their ancestors 
an opinion that they have a right to such 
spoils as the ocean may place within their 
reach, many among the more enlightened 
inhabitants secure whatever they can 
seize, withoutany remorse; and conclude 
without any hesitation, that nothing but 
injustice, supported by power snd sanc- 
tioned by law, can wrench it from their 
hands. While these principles continue 
tu predominate, the plundering of wrecks 
may be expected to remain; and, conse- 
quently, nothing short of moral and intel- 
lectual fight in universal diffusion can ac- 
complish its entire suppression. 


National Register: 
FOREIGN. 
AFRICA. 
Education. 


The following letter toColonel Schmaltz, 
administrator at Senegal, relative to the 
Education of Black Children, is bighly 
interesting : 

CotoneL,—The school of St. Louis, at 
Senegal, is in fuli activity ; already twenty- 
five children, free slaves, negroes, or mu- 
lattos, instruct each other mataally, The 
strictest order is preserved, they are under 
the conduct of one master, and there are 
prospects of speedy civilization. I can at 
least affirm, that all the children who at- 
tend the school of St. Louis give proofs of 
a strong memory, with judgment propor- 
tioned to the progress they have made in 
study, and I think two years will complete 
their elementary course. When that is 
finished, several amongst them will be ca- 
pable of superintending similar establish- 
ments; at all events they will be more 
intelligent citizens, better agriculturists, 
and more expert workmen than their fore- 
fathers. 

As you asked for detailed information 
respecting the progress of my school I here 
give it in a manner sufficiently exact to 
enable you to judge both of the advautages 
it is capable of producing and the money 
it costs, 

On the 6th of March, 1817, according 
to your orders, I rented an apartment fit 
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for the school, and advertised it. Next 
day I had seven scholars fit for learning to 
write letters upon sand; at the end of cight 
days, four of the seven had quitted the al- 
phabet, and were able to write and read 
syllables. 

To give you an idea of the facility with 
which the young Africans learn, I shall 
state a fact. A black boy, not quite cleven 
years of age, learned the alphabet in two 
days. On the evening of the third day he 
could prononnee the syllables of the second 
class ; and in fifteen days could read the 
words without spelling. ‘That boy has 
now been six months, can read well, knows 
the elements of grammar, and the four first 
rules of arithmetic. 

It is a curions fact, and creditable to the 
Africans, that many of the syllables, taken 
Separately, had obscene meanings. The 
children refused to read it till I had struck 
out all the indecent syllables. This shews 
that, notwithstanding their ignorance, the 
African children have a greater degree of 
modesty than Europeans. 

Though the schoo! room was sufficient 
for two hundred scholars, for several 
months [ had only thirty ; but, having re- 
solved to give pecuniary rewards, I soon 
had plenty of scholars, and saw these 
schools shut up that had been opened by 
some young clerks, on purpose to rival 
and discredit my establishment. 

Of thirty scholars, whom I had in the 
first month, nineteen are in the eighth 
class, six in the seventh, and five in the 
sixth. Those in the two latter classes 
read well, and can calculate as far as divi- 
sion, inclusively; and they write in a man- 
ver that surprises the best writers in the 
town, The children in the eighth class 
understand arithmetic, French grammar, 
and geography. 

The distribution is as follows:— 

The first class tracing letters on sand, 
and learning to pronounce the sounds of 
the letters. The second, syllables of two 
letters. The third, syllables and words of 
three letters. The fourth, short words and 
three syllables. The fifth read sentences 
of words of one syllable. The sixth read 
the New Testament and easy sentences. 
The seventh read the Bible of Lacy. The 
eighth read grammar, geography, write on 
paper, &c. 

Each class is under a learner, who is 
called a monitor; and generally, there are 
two or three monitors for each class, who 
teach alternately, under the inspection of 
the general monitors, who acts directly 
under the master, The monitors who dis- 
tinguish themselves have a premium of 
two sols a week; and those who are not 
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monitors have three or four centimes, ac- 
cording to their progress. These rewards 
amount to about four tranks a month. 
The great room, where there are the first 
seven Classes, costs sixty franks a month; 
and the smailer one, for the eighth class, 
thirty-six franks; so that the whole ex- 
pence of the school, without including the 
payment of the masters, will be twelve 
hundred frauks a year. 

The school is open from seven in the 
morning till six in the evening, and Lallow 
no play-days but on Sundays and festivals. 
Though this is great confinement for my- 
self, yet my desire to justify the trust re- 
posed in me, and prevent the ehildren 
from running about the streets, bas made 
me prefer this mode. At twelve, the chil- 
dren who have not brought their dinner 
with them return home, and come back to 
school without delay, and all must be 
ready to be called over at one o'clock, and 
those who are not, lose their recompences ; 
from one till two they amuse themselves, 
but they are occupied in conversing about 
or repeating what they have learned, or 
telling short stories, reading fables, &c. 
by which means most of them in the se- 
venth and cighth classes can translate the 
Fables of La Fontaine; at haif-past fou: 
the lessons terminate, and the master con- 
verses with them on different subjects, 
such as excite curiosity or emulation, and 
Jead to a knowiedge of the laws of Nature, 
&c. At six there are prayers, and then 
the labours of the day are finished. 

[ have no corporal punishment, a system 
of recompence aud privation answers a 
much better purpose. Sach, Colonel, is 
the order I have established in the schovl 
of Senegal, in the capital of the colony. 
That my plan may be beneficial to the in- 
hebitants of Africa, and agreeable to the 
Government I serve, is the sincere wish of, 
&e. &e. (Signed) Dako. 

St, Louis, Dee. 18, 1817. 


AMERICA: BRITIS!. 


Niagara Falls, 

We learp that a considerable part of 
Table-rock, weli known to all the visitors 
of this grand natural phenomenon, by the 
fine view it afforded of the Falls ou the 
Canadian side, broke off by its own weight 
during the night of August 20, and preci- 
pitated itself into the gulph below. The 
piece broken off, we understand, is about 
25 rods loug, aud from one to six rods 
wide, comprising the principal part of the 
table or excavated rock. It may be consi- 
dered providential, that the fali of this piece, 
which during the summer mouths has been 
a great part of the time covered with visitors, 
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should have happened in the night, withou 
any other superimcambent weight, or other 
known cause to occasion it. 


AMERICA: NORTSI. 


Fascination of Serpents. 

The following memoir on the subject of 
the fascinating power of serpents, by Major 
Alex. Garden, of South Carolina, was read 
ata meeting of the New York Historical 
Society, in September fast. 

“ He attributed the phenomenon to an 
effuvium which the serpent voluntarily 
exhales at those times when he feels the 
desire of food, and the efluvium is of so de- 
leterious a nature as to cause convulsions in 
the smaller and more sensitive animals, such 
as birds, mice, &c. He mentioned several 
instances in which men had been power- 
fully affected by this effluvinm. He had 
been informed by the late Col. Thompson, of 
Belleville, that whilst riding over his estate 
he came suddenly upon asnake of enormous 
size, at which the moment he could suf- 
ficiently collect himself, he fired, Ue killed 
the reptile, but was at the same instant 
assailed by an overpowering vapour, which 
eo bewildered him that he could scarcely 
guide his horse home—that a deadly sick- 
uess at the stomach ensued, and a puking 
more violently than he had every experi- 
enced from an emetic. He had been told 
by a lady, that the overseer of one of her 
plantations being missed, was sought for by 
his family and found in a state of insensi- 
bility. On recovering, be stated that he 
was watching for a deer, when he heard 
the rattling of a snake, and that before he 
could remove from the threatened danger, 
he perceived a sickening effuvinm, which 
deprived him instantly of sense. From 
Johu Lloyd, Esq. he had learned another 
case :—A negro working in his field was 
seen suddenly to fall, uttering a shriek; on 
approachiug him, it was found he had 
struck off the head of a very large rattle- 
snake, the body of which was still writhing, 
On recovering, he said he had shrieked 
with horror ou discovering the snake, and 
at the same iustant had been overpowered 
by a sel that took away all his senses. 
Mr. Nathaniel Barnwell, of Beaufort, had 
anegro, who could, from the acuteness of 
his smell, at all times discover the rattle- 
snake, within the distance of 200 feet, when 
in the exercise of his fascinating power, 
aud, when traced by this sense, some object 
of prey was always found suffering from 
this influence. To these facts Major Gar- 
den added some anecdotes collected from 
Valiant’s Travels and other sources corro- 
borating his theory. When gorged with 
food the serpent is supine. It is only when 
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under the stimulus of hunger that he exerts 
this fascinating faculty. The cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Pintard, at the last meeting 
of the Society, are among the many evi- 
dences of the existence of the power in the 
serpent to influence birds to approach it, 
maugre their dread; and the circumstances 
related by him do not militate with the hy- 
pothesis of Major Garden.” 


Reception of Joseph Lancaster. 


In the month of June fast this distin- 
guished character, accompanied by his lady, 
daughter, and secretary, (a homeless pro- 
tege,) embarked in the Good Washington, 
from Gravesend, and on the 22d of August, 
after a tedious passage of 64 days, arrived 
safely in the city of New York. Ou the 
Captain's announcing who was his passen- 
ger then on board, the ship-owner, an upu- 
lent merchant appeared from the shore, for 
the kindly purpose of conducting Joseph 
Lancaster and his family to appropriate 
accommodations, which, says the corres- 
pondent, exceeded in style and luxury those 
of our own patricians: and ov his name 
appearing next day amongst the arrivals, 
the Mayor and his son, together with other 
principal citizens, personally waited on 
him, to congratulate aud welcome hii to 
their city aud country, and to arrange with 
him for dining next day with the heads of 
the State Government, when some fit times 
and places for his lecturing amongst them 
were to be determined. 


Rattle-Snakes. 

Dr. Thomas Wharton, of Woodstock, 
Virginia, in America, has confined in a wire 
cage two live rattlesnakes, a male and fe- 
male; the male has nine rattles, the female 
seven; the male black, the female of a yel- 
lowish cast. ‘The male was put in the cage 
on the 5th of August, it was quite cross 
the first day. On the 6th the female was 
put in and appeared quite passive, but, in a 
few minutes showed her anger, in biting a 
mouse that was put in soon after her; the 
little creature's fate was auticipated, it died 
in less than a minute. On the 7th a large 
rat was put in with them ; it did not appear 
in the Jeast daunted, but made a most 
spirited attack on the rattle of the male, 
and bit off half of it; it now received a 
bite from the female, which enraged it more, 
and it made a second attack on the male, 
and bit off the balance of the rattle entive 
—while in this act, it received two bites 
from the male, and was immediately taken 
out and put in a wire trap to observe what 
effect the bites would have on it, and to the 
astonishment of all who witnessed the 
scene, it sustained no injury. The snakes 
now appear quite harmless. The Doctor 
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{we believe) intends presenting them to the 
proprietor of the Alexandrian Museum, 


Travelling Extraordinary. 


Novel Enterprise.—From the Albany 
Argus, July 14. A man arrived in this 
cily last week, with his family, from Say- 
brook, Connecticut, bound to Ohio, via 
Lake Ontario and Buffalo. The singular 
plan of economy which he adopted to re- 
move his family this great distance, is 
worth recording on account of its novelty. 
He left’ Saybrook in a two-masted boat, 
of about 15 tons burden, with his family 
and furniture, came through the Sound 
and up the Hudson to this place, when the 
boat was put on board a waggon, and 
transported by land to Schenectady. At 
that place he resumed his water convey- 
ance, with intention to proceed with his 
boat to the rapids of Niagara; thence 
alter a portage of 16 milesto launch it 
again in the Niagara river, proceed 
through Lake Erie to Dunkirk, and a 
by portage of eight miles to Chautauque 
Lake, proceed down the Canowango 
Creek, and the Allegony River, to Pitts- 
burgh, and thence to Ohio, Hlinois, or 
Missouri, as fortune may invite. Should 
he succeed in the enterprise, and we see no 
obstacle to prevent him, he will, when he 
reaches Pittsburgh, have travelled nearly 
1000 miles through the interior of the 
country by water, with the exception of 
about 40 miles portage, in the boat with 
which he left the seaboard, and have an 
uninterrupted navigation below him, ere 
he reaches the ocean, of nearly 2000 more. 
The Albany Register states, the novel 
method adopted by our enterprising coun- 
tryman for taking his shallop from her wa- 
tery element on board of the waggou is as 
follows :—At the watering place, a large 
six horse waggon was backed into the ri- 
ver so far that the boat floated over it, 
when, being made fast the waggon drove 
out, loaded with the boat with her cargo 
in, and set off for Schenectady. 


Antiquities. 

A Discovery of some ancient coins in 
Tennessee has given rise to much conjec- 
ture in the United States. The Nashville 
Whig states, that the ancient coins were 
discovered by some labourers who were 
digging a well on the banks of the Lik 
river, and the first in behalf of America 
has laid claim to civilization at a very dis- 
tant period :—“This discovery, connected 
with the remains of ancient fortifications 
that are scattered over that part of the 
country, will give rise to very interesting 
reflections on the history of this Continent. 
It proves incontestibly that it was at least 
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partially inhabited bya civilised popula- 
tion, at a period long prior to the discovery 
of Columbus, and that this population 
was of European origin. But it yet 
remains to be discovered at what time and 
in what manner they crossed the Atlantic, 
and what became of them. Were they 
cut off and extirpated by the vatives, or 
did they gradually mingle with them, and 
Jose all traces of a civilized crigin ?” 

Messrs. M’Lean and ‘Tunstall.—The 
coin spoken of in your paper, bas reduced 
a great deal of speculation among the cu- 
rious in this quarter. The letters and 
marks upon it are as follow :— 
On one side, 

Antoninys Ayg. Pivs. PPtri. cos 
On the other side, 
Aurelivs Cesar, Aug. Piii, 
Which I construe thu — 
Antonius Augustus Pius princeps pontifex 
Tribuue tertio consule. 
And, 
Aurelius Cesar Augustus pontifex tertio 
consule, 


The inscription would make this coin of 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, successor of 
Antonius Pius; for before his ascension to 
the throne he was called Marcus Aurelius. 
In the life time of his predecessor, he was 


dignified by the title of Augustus; and, 
on assuming the Imperial purple, took the 
name of Antonius. It is well ascertained, 
that the Roman Emperors added to their 
titles first that of Pontifex, originally ap- 
propriated to the High Priest of the empire ; 
and then the additional one ot Tribune, an 
office which, in the earliest eras of the Re- 
public, was cliaracterestic of the freedom of 
the Roman institutions. Their titles and 
offices were, according to historians, assu- 
med by the Emperors, that they might 
concentrate in themselves all those powers 
which were deemed necessary to the en- 
tire subjugation of the pation. But the 
inquiry continually recurs whence came 
this specimen of antiquity? How did it 
happen to be buried in the earth on the 
bank of Elk river, a branch of the Ten- 
nesse? Eve supposing this coin not to 
be genuine, the circumstance is equally 
mysterious. The vavions remains of 
cient fortifications scattered over this 
country would seem to authorize the con- 
jecture that in former ages people Mad in- 
habited this country who hod far out- 
stripped the savages now on our borders 
in the arts of civiiized hfe! But whence 
did they originate? Why did they 
abandon this fruitful and delightful portion 
of the earth? Far above the savages, 
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who were their neighbours, they mast have 
possessed the means of defending them- 
selves against their attacks. [really think 
it might be well, by an accurate examina- 
tion of all the remains of antiquity to be 
found in west Tennessee, to try and ascer- 
tain certainly what people created them 
and to what stage in the civilization of na- 
tions they may be referred. 


America: Sourn. 


Valuable Mines, 


An extraordinary mass of genuine na- 
tive platinum has lately been found near a 
gold mine in the government of Choco, in 
South America, aud seut to the King at 
Madrid, who has presented it to the Mu- 
seum, Its large diameter is 2 inches 44 
lines; and its small diameter 2 inches. 
Its height 4 inches and 4 lines ; its weight 
1 pound 9 ounces 1 drachm; its colour 
that of native silver. ‘The surface is rough, 
and here aud there spotted with yellow 
iron ocher. 

Two mines of precious opal have lately 
been discovered at Mexico, in the district 
of Cracias de Dios, 60 Spanish miles in 
the interior of Honduras. The Opals are 
imbedded in Perulam earth, and accompa- 
nied by ail the other varieties of Opal, but 
particularly with the sky-blue Girasol, 
andthe Sun-opal of Sonnen-schmidt. 


FRANCE. 
Anecdote of Souarow. 


A work has lately been published by 
Lieut. General the Marquis d'’Equevilly, 
Peer of France, entitled, “ Campaigns of 
the Corps under the Orders of his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Conde.” It con- 
tains the following interesting anecdote of 
the Russian General Souarow:—“ The 
Arch-Duke Charles, being informed that 
this Marshall had it in contemplation to 
withdraw his troops, he dispatched one of 
his Aides-de-Camp to concert with him 
respecting a plan of defence: ‘ Tell the 
Arch-Duke,’ said Souarow, ‘that I do not 
understand acting on the defensive, 1 know 
only how to attack ; [ will advance when I 
think proper, At Vienna I am his humble 
inferior; bat here | am his equal. He is a 
Field Marshal and so am I; he is in the 
service of a great Emperor, and | also; he 
is young aud I am old. I have acquired 
experience by gaining battles, and I consult 
only God and my sword. The singu- 
larities of this venerable warrior, his steady 
lovalty, and the esteem in which he held 
the Prince of Conde and his brave com- 
panions, form an agreeable episode in this 
part of the work. 
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A Desperate Character. 


A letter from Monteux (Vancluse), dated 
Sept. 15, coutains the following particulars: 
—* Chaillard, called the Eveile, under sen- 
tence of contumacy, has long been the 
terror of this commune and its euvirons, 
and many vain attempts have been made 
to arrest him. His house, in which he had 
coutrived to construct a number of outlets 
for his escape, resembled a fortress, and in 
ithe braved all his assailants. He seldom 
went abroad, and always armed. No reli- 
ance could be placed on the inhabitants for 
tracing him, as they were persuaded that if 
he had the slightest idea of any one watch- 
ing him, he would assassinate the object of 
his suspicion. He manaced the magistrates 
with his vengeance, and announced that he 
would soon be at the head of 500 men as 
determiued as himself. It was necessary to 
prevent this project, and on the 11th, at ten 
in the evening, a considerable force was 
marched to the den of this brigand ; it con- 
sisted of a detachment of the Legion of 
Vancluse, five Horse Chasseurs, and a bri- 
gade of Gendarmerie. ‘The house of Chail- 
lard wassurrounded. Sentinels were placed 
at all the outlets, and on the roofs of the 
adjoining houses, At day break, the com- 
mauder of the detachment, followed by 
some gendarmes, penetrated into the apart- 
meut of the desperado, and summoned him 
tosurrender, Ele immediately disappeared, 
and in a few moments was observed in- 
trenched ia a turret, situated above a little 
square tower, perforated in each of the 
four fronts with loop-holes. He fired on 
the troops, and his first victim was a fusi- 
leer, stationed on the roof ofa house. Ano- 
ther soldier soon after fell severely wounded. 
Chaillard kept up so warm a fire, that it 
was impossible to approach the house with- 
out exposing the troops to further loss; at 
last after a fusilade which continued four 
or five hours, he was wounded in the arm, 
aud soon after was shot dead by a lepra- 
eine, fired by a gendarme. Three muskets, 
three pair of pistols, six packets of car- 
touches, two bags of balls, a small bag of 
musket fliuts, about 40]b, of bread and a 
jar of water, were found in the turret.” 


Germany. 


Glaciers. 

In the Tyrol is remarked in several places 
au extraordinary increase of the glaciers. 
A mass of ice, which advanced from the 
Sindner Valley, increased from the 6th of 
May to the 30th of July, 76 fathoms. In 
many parts of Switzerland, the same re- 
mark is made. Where, only one gene- 
ration back, the most fertile Alpine pastures 
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were seen, there is now eternalice; and 
the line of snow seems, iv the course of time, 
to descend lower and lower from the sum- 
mits of the mountains towards the plains 
and valleys, 
GREENLAND. 
Northern Expedition. 

The two ships Dorothea and Trent, are 
recently returned.—The utmost latitude 
reached by these two ships, under the com- 
maud of Capt. Buchan, was 804, they having 
unfortunately been damaged by a most tre- 
mendous gale of wind, which compelled 
them to take shelter in the body of ice, and 
in this situation the Dorothea was so much 
damaged, as to oblige them to put into 
Smeerenberg Bay, in Spitzbergen, to refit. 
It was then considered the season was too 
far advanced to try for an open sea to 
the eastward of Spitzbergen, where it is 
supposed there is the greatest probability 
of a passage. The failure of this interesting 
expedition appears to have been owing 
entirely to a circumstance which no human 
foresight could controul ; a most tremend- 
ous gale of wind, which drove the ships 
into the solid body of ice, and entirely dis- 
abled the Dorothea, her irous were all 
forced and her ribs broken; the Trent was 
afterwards obliged to stay by and take 
care of her. At this moment they saw the 
sea open to the eastward of Spitzbergen, 
and were pushed towards that quarter. 
After a known failure, it is consolatory to 
learn, that the cause of it was thus acci- 
dental. These ships have been repel ed 
only by obstacles, which might prevent 
them from proceeding on any destination, 
however common, by any channel, how- 
ever well ascertained. Their return is, 
therefore, no reason against the equip- 
ment of others, next season. The chance 
of final success may be slight; but is not 
creditable to the country to desist from a 
scientific pursuit, to which the attention of 
all Europe has been attracted, until some 
more decisive repulse shal] have been sus- 
tained. At least, it is nct creditable so ta 
desist when nearly all the money, expended 
in the adventure, is bestowed upon persons 
of a class, which it is our interest and our 
duty to foster. The experiment of sailing 
over the North Pole can only be said to 
have failed, when some vessel having left 
the solid ice on the European coast, shall 
have stood over to the westward and north- 
ward constantly trying to increase her lati- 
tude, and shall have reached the solid ice 
of the American coast, without having 
been able to stand more duly north than 
she did. When such a failure as this shall 
have occurred, in some season not unusually 
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rigorous, we shall, at least, have attain- 
ed one satisfaction, we shall know the 
limits of possible discovery, the point where 
absolute knowledge must end, and at which 
the remainder of the space before us can 
ouly be conjectured from what has been 
otherwise learned. ‘The chief of maritime 
nations should be able to say to all others, 
either that her hardy seamen have reached 
the Pole, or that they have ascertained 
this limit. 
Iceland Scefiery. 
Extract of a Letter from an officer in the 
Northern Expedition, 
His Majesty’s Ship Alexander, June 17. 

My Dear Sik,—I am now writing in 
the tent, upon the north end of ilare, or 
Waygatt Island, with the pendulum clock 
within one yard of me, and the observa- 
tory and all the instruments within half- 
a-dozen. We were arrested in our pro 
gress yesterday by the ice, which forms a 
complete bar about three miles to the 
northward of this island, commencing on 
the Greenland side, from what is called 
Four Island Point, and extending down to 
the Straits at a distance not greater than 
ten miles to the westward of this island, 
and 15 to the westward of Disko. Soon 
after entering the Straits, we found it abso- 
lutely impracticable to go up to the middle, 
as the ice gradually brought us unto the 
land, till a little to the northward of Ris- 
coll (vulgo Reef Koli), we were for a day 
or two totally blockaded. The ice then, 
by one of those unaccountable changes 
that so frequently occur here, opened suf- 
ficiently to give us a free passage, till yes- 
terday we found a second bar in this place. 
From every account we have received, as 
well as from what we have already seen, 
it is certain that the last winter has not 
only been asevere, bat that the frost has 
lasted much later than has been the case 
for many years past. You may imagine 
our surprise whea, on coming inte this 
neighbourhood yesterday, we found up- 
wards of 35 British ships at anchor upon 
the icebergs, which completely form a 
cluster of innumerable islands from the 
spot in which I at this moment view them. 

hey have all been detained here—not 
days, but weeks, in spite of every exertion 
to get to the northward ; and the fishery 
may be considered as hitherto an unsuc- 
cesiul one, with the exception of a few of 
the ships in Disko Bay. The causes which 
operate upon the ice, producing very sud- 
dea changes in it, are so little anderstood, 
that it is impossible to judge when any 
such change, may take place, as tu enable 
us to get to the northward. I have jusi 
been to the top of a mountain of no consi- 
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derable height, to determine its altitude by 
the barometer, and I wish Leould give yoy 
an adequate idea of the magnificent sub. 
limity of the scene I have jast witnessed, 
The whole horizon to the northward and 
westward is one complete mass of compact 
field-ice, with the exception of about 509 
tremendous ice-bergs, which, with here and 
there a sinall spot of clear blue water, serve 
to vary the scene which would otherwise 
tire the eye with the uniformity ofits dazz. 
ling whiteness. To the east is seen the 
land of Greenland, very high, almost en. 
tirely covered with snow, and frowning, as 
it were, apon the ocean of ice which enyi- 
rons its shores. To the southward is the 
island of Disko, with its summit, (which 
we have never clearly seen) completely 
lost in the clouds : near this island are all 
the Greenland ships at anchor, giving a 
finish to the scene, whose grandeur and 
beauty are far beyond any thing I have 
seen before. The longitude of the places 
on this coast were very much in want of 
correction. We had a great nnmber of 
excellent lunars to the southward, which, 
with the Isabella’s chronometers (which go 
admirably), will, L think, determine the 
longitudes so far, to the nearest three or 
four miles. The dip of the needle in lat, 
67, 22. was 82., and the variation 67, 30. 
Here the dip about the same, and the azy- 
muths we have taken this morning we 
cannot work for want of a latitude, 
which we hope to obtain at midnight. 
The transit of the sun for the pendulum 
we hope to get to-morrow, and if the ice 
still remains firm, so as to prevent our leay- 
ing this place, the next day, we trust, will 
produce something in this way. Delight- 
ed as I am to take a part in these observa- 
tions, [ confess | should be glad to see the 
tents struck to-night, and the ice open; 
and you may rely upon if, that no object 
whatever will ever tempt our Commodore 
to neglect, for an instant, the main object of 
the expedition. 

The current that has been spoken of as 
comiug constantly down the Straits, if it 
exists at all, must be to the westward of 
our track up the Straits; and, indeed, all 
the masters of the ships have a great dread 
of beimg set to the westward in our pre- 
sent latitude, as they insist upon it that if 
a ship were beset here she would probably 
come out in 65 degrees. 


Inpres: East. 
Curious Susrerranyean Batu. 
Extract of a letter from Caleutta. 


The following description of a Subterra- 
neous Bath, extracted from a letter of one 
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of our Correspondents, bearing date, Camp 
Laanche, the 30th January, may prove 
entertaining to some of our readers. 


“During our peregrinations ia this part 
of the world, we found objects both cu- 
rious and entertaining, Besides the won- 
derfal Hot Wells at Seetacoond, in the 
district of Monger, and the subterra- 

ve in the Fort of Allahabad, 
iby the neatives Puttal Pooree, the re- 
sort of hundreds of pilgrims, who perform 
their superstitious ceremonies in the Cave, 
we hiave adventitiously fallen in the way of 
a Subterranean Bath, which deserves to 
be noticed. It is situated near the village 
of Khorowra, east of our camp, belonging 
tothe present Rajah of Dutteah, and was 
built by Koonj Koomaur, daughter of 
Beersing Deb, one of the ancestors of the 
Rajah. 

The entrance to this Bath is by a square 
building, above the surface of the earth, 
with an arched roof, having steps about 
twenty inches wide on the lefi, leading to 
the terrace.—In the front, on each corner 
of this building, is seen a small dome, sup- 
ported by stove pillars. Entering this and 
proceeding inwards, we met with several 
flights of steps, of a construction not dissimi- 
lar to the pucha ghauts of a tank. A short 
way down these steps there is a partition 
wall, with an arched passage leading to an 
octagon well, about twenty-one feet in dia- 
meter—on either extremity of this well are 
recesses admitting travellers through co- 
vered stairs to a narrow passage, over the 
projecting side walls, which extends almost 
to the whole length of the building, and 
leads to the extremity, where it joins ano- 
ther partition wall communicating with 
covered stairs ou each side, and increasing 
in width to those at the first partition. The 
steps to the right lead to an arch-roofed 
apartment, appropriated as a temple for the 
reception of the God Krisna, whose figure, 
carved in stone, stands on a square pedestal 
with three orfour emall steps. The stairs on 
the left lead to an open plain. This passage, 
probably, was intended for the admission 
of females to bathe, as it seems adapted to 
insure privacy. From the apartment above- 
mentioned, is a descent to a lower terrace, 
exactly above the well, the approach to 
which can only be effected by receding 
and going down the principal flight of 
steps, through the arched passages. 


The bottom of the well is not more than 
four or five feet from the surface of the 
water. Many sparrows’ nests are seen in 
the apartment of the Deity, from which 
it may be concluded that very few persons 


resort to the place, either for bathing, or 
the purposes of worship. 

The whole length of this elaborated 
work of art is 190 feet,—the width 80 
feet, and the depth from the level of the 
ground to the surface of the well 52 feet. 

The building is constructed of hewn 
granite, cemented with stone lime. Some 
vestige of plastering is seca on the outside 
of the entrance; but whether the like pre- 
servative was adopted throughout the inter- 
nal structure of the building in its former 
grandeur, cannot be ascertained. 

It is evident that the building was in- 
tended for a Bath, since the construction 
of it is peculiarly adapted for females, who 
may not ouly perform their frequent abla- 
tions in it with much convenience, but be 
hid also from the intruding observation of 
strangers. This position is further corro- 
boraied by the image of the Deity being 
vertically placed above the well, the wor- 
ship of which is well known to be the in- 
dispensible and ulterior duty of a Hindoo 
after immersion.” 

Formidable Fortification. 

The following extract of a letter from 
Sattarah, gives some account of the im- 
mense strength of that place: it shews, 
also, what improvements may be made on 
the advantages offered by Nature; with 
the effects of those natural weapons, which 
are found at hand in all mountainous coun- 
tries; end are long anterior to the inven- 
tion and use of gunpowder. 


T told you before, it was a tremendous 
looking place, even at some miles distance ; 
but [I can hardly describe what I felt on 
going tothe top. It was an arduous task, 
I assure you, to get there. The road is 
very narrow all the way. After a long 
hour's laborious march I reached the first 
battery, which is very strong indeed : after 
a few turnings more, | came to a second, 
built so as to make it almost impossible for 
any force to take it. The fort is nearly the 
same on all sides: on looking over the wall 
on any part, it is at least 30 or 40 feet per- 
pendicular solid rock ; and, [ am convinced 
that 200 men might defend it without even 
powder and shot. Piles of stones were 
placed on the edge of the rock all round : 
and to try the effect, | knocked down about 
a dozen at once, some, probably, weighing 
30 or 40 Ibs.; the crash was dreadful, car- 
rying every thing before them, thundering 
down the hill, at least a mile, making a 
noise like a discharge of cannon, and tear- 
ing branches off the trees below!” There 
is nothing remarkable inside the large 
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building ; the palace of the Rajah is the 
only edifice of consequence. 
Fine Arts. 

Late accounts trom Rome notice the 
increasing attention and encouragement 
given to the Fine Arts in that city. The 
Chevalier Thorwaldson is employed in re- 
storing the last of the statues of gina. 
These chefs d'auvre have filled him with 
the ambition of himself producing a figure 
of Hope in the antique style. Count 
Sommariva, one of the richest protectors 
of the arts in Europe, bas given Thor- 
waldson an order to execute him in mar- 
ble, The Entrance of Alexander into Baby- 
lon, upon the design of that which is so 
much admired in stucco at the palace of 
Monte Cavallo. Canova bas now finished 
the group of Love and a Nymph, which 
the Prince Regent of England ordered of 
him. The Neapolitan Minister, the Mar- 
quis de Foscaldi, has caused three fiescos 
of Dominiquin, which were in two dark 
chambers, and in a portico, of the palace 
Farnese, to be transferred to canvass—an 
operation which perfectly succeeded. 


Discovery of extraordinary Papers. 


A very extraordinary discovery of curi- 
osities, literary, political, and historical, 
was lately made at Rome, by Dr. R. Wat- 
son, author of the lives of Fletcher and 
Gordon. This gentleman went to Italy 
to search for any manuscripts or reliques 
of the House of Stuart, which might have 
been left in the hands of strangers by the 
last survivors of that illustrious family. 
After much trouble, he discovered that the 
executor of the Cardinal York, or Henry 
IX. as he is often called, was in possession 
of a vast collection of papers, on which he 
placed so little value, that he suffered them 
to remain in a garret without windows, 
exposed to every shower of rain. He, 
therefore, readily sold the whole to the Dr. 
who took possession of them, and removed 
them in carts to his own apartments, where 
they were seen by many distinguished En- 
glish visitors in Rome. Dr. W. employed 
some time in assorting and arranging them, 
and he found that they consisted of nearly 
400,000 separate articles; of which about 
250,000 were possessed of various degrees 
of interest. Among these were nearly 100 
original letters of Fenelon, many letters of 
Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, Atterbury, and 
other Eaglish writers; and a series of let- 
ters, continued through a period of nearly 
100 years, of every potentate and states- 
man in Europe, and of most of the English 
nobility. The contents of many of these 
documents were of the most extraordinary 
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character, developing the plaus which were 
adopted at different times for the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, and the names of the 
promoters and partizans in Britain and 
abroad. Of course, the contents excited 
much interest iu Rome, and the Papal go. 
vernment took alarm in regard to the ex- 
posure of its own projects and policy. Dr. 
W. was in consequence sent for by the 
Papal secretary of state, who, from over- 
tures to re-purchase, adopted threats; and, 
finally, took forcible possession of the 
whole, and put the worthy owner under 
arrest. Lie appealed, in vain, to the British 
resident and ministers; and it appears, that, 
after the Pope’s ministers had duly ex- 
amined the whole, they caused a tender to 
be made of them to the Prince Regent; 
and a British frigate was actually sent to 
convey them to England! Accordingly, 
they are now in Carlton-house, and Dr. W, 
who, on being enlarged at Rome, set off 
for England to reclaim them, has obtained 
some temporary recompence. A commis- 
sion has been appointed to investigate his 
further claims, and it is supposed that, 
however they were over-ruled by arbitrary 
power in Rome, they will be duly respected 
in England. 

We learn that the same gentlemen, in 
the course of his researches on the above 
subject, met with another curiosity which, 
to the literary world, will be not less in- 
teresting. This was a copy of the poems 
of Ossian, in the original Gaelic, which 
was brought from Scotland by one of the 
noble families who emigrated after the at- 
tempt in 1715. The manuscript is, there- 
fore, anterior to that date; and it contains 
not only the originals of Macpherson’s 
translation, but many originals not in Mac- 
pherson's edition. This would certainly 
add mnch strength to the argumeuts of 
those who believe that Mr. Macpherson 
was only the translator of poems long known 
in Scotland, and not the inventor of them, 
as many persons suppose. 

The following statement of circumstances, 
however, connected with the destruction 
of all the records &c. of that college at 
Douay, during the revolution, leaves but 
little credibility to the alleged discovery :— 

“ The fact is pretty generally known, 
that at an early period of the French Revo- 
lution a decree was passed by the Conven- 
tion, ordaining that the whole papers of 
the Scots and other Colleges of Douay, 
should be applied to the purpose bf making 
ball cartridges, and that this ruthless order 
was publicly understood to have been exe- 
cuted to the very letter. On the restora- 
tion of Louis, the Rev. Mr. Farquharson, 
now deceased, who formerly presided over 
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the Scots college at Douay, but who had 
emigrated during the reign of terror, na- 
turally desirous of ascertaining how far 
this act of barbarian folly had been actually 
carried into effect, paid a visit to his old 
establishment. The Rev. Gentleman, on 
that occasion, made the strictest search 
through the whole of the College, and 
every possible inquiry among the inhabi- 
tauts of its vicinity, and found to his sor- 
row, that the general report as to the un- 
sparing fury of the Revolutionists, was but 
too well founded. One article alone had 
escaped their fangs. It was an original 
picture of Mary Queen of Scots, which had 
been left by her Majesty to the College 
when on the eve of her decapitation. A 
lady connected with the College had con- 
trived to secrete it in a chimney, where it 
remained until the return of royalty to 
Frauce made it no longer dangerous to 
bring forth to public view this relic. The 
picture has been since splendidly framed, 
and has been transferred to the Scots Col- 
lege at Paris, where it may now be seen. 
This picture was the only part of the valu- 
ables left in the College which Mr, Far- 
guharson could discover had survived the 
wreck of its fortunes, nor could he find a 
single written document or fragment of any 
kind. Although these circumstances are 
rather conclusive against the probability 
of any such literary treasure having been 
found by Mr, Watson at the College of 
Douay as a perfect MS. of the poems of 
Ossian, it is trae that Mr. Farquharson fre- 
quently affirmed that there actually was in 
the repositories of the College a very old 
MS. copy of these poems, and it is just a 
possible case, therefore, that the MS, now 
alluded to may, through the discriminating 
tenderness of some of the individuals in- 
trusted with the edict of the Convention, 
have been saved from the common ruin. 


Russta. 
Discoveries. 

The Post du Nord has published some 
accouut of the discoveries made by Cap- 
tain Kotzebue, commanding the Kurck. 
There are several groups of islands situated 
inthe Great Ocean, between 9 and 10 
degrees north latitude, and 189 and 190 
degrees west longitude from Greenwich, 
One of those groupes has received the 
name of the Romanzoe Islands; two others 
of them are natives called Radak and Li- 
gien. The inhabitants resemble those of 
the other islands of the ocean. The Rus- 
sians were received by them in the most 
friendly manner. It was a dangerous con 
tusion on the breast which prevented 
M. de Kotzebue from continuing his 


voyage in the northern seas; the physician 
apprehended an inevitable death, if he 
prolonged his stay in the frozen zone. 
There was on board only one officer ca- 
pable of replacing him. It was impossible 
therefore {o risk the safety of the crew, 
who would then be placed without a 
guide. 
Sciences. 

Hitherto there were counted in Russia 
58 schools or seminaries for forming young 
ecclesiastics, and for which there had 
been appropriated an aunual fund of 
180,000 roubles. This fund having been 
found insufficient, the Emperor Alexander 
has recently advanced it by an ukase to 
800,000 roubles. The Emperor has also 
permitted the ecclesiastics of all confes- 
sions in the Russian empire to bear a sil- 
ver cross attached to a button-hole by a 
ribband, similar to that of the Order of 
St. Wladimir. The ukase published on 
this occasion says, that it is “for havin 
contributed, by their exhortations an 
their zeal, to the defence of the country 
in 1812 and 1813."—At the University at 
Moscow almost all the public courses have 
recommenced, and it is remarked, that 
the very disasters of that city have had a 
favourable influence oun the state of the 
sciences. The appointments of the pro- 
fessors have been augmented, the different 
branches of the sciences have received a 
great development, and the number of 
students is augmenting. The Gymnasium 
has been opened anew, and perfected in 
several of its parts. I[t is the same with 
the schools in the country. After the ex- 
ample of the Emperor and Empress Dow- 


ager, the grandees and wealthy individuals ~ 


study to contribute to the progress of in« 
struction, by donations and very consider- 
able foundations. The Count de Schou- 
waloff has given a sum 150,000 roubles 
for the formation of a Gymnasium at Mos- 
cow. The Counsellor of the Mines, M. 
Demidow, has given a sum of 100,000 
roubles to the University of Moscow, and 
a similar sum to the seminaries of Kieff 
and Yarosloff, The Count de Scheremet- 
jew has granted for the foundation of an 
establishment for poor persons, a fund of 
one million and a half of roubles, and 
another very considerable sum to the Uni- 
versity of Moscow.—The Grand Chancel- 
lor, M. de Romanzow, has established 


upon his estates a number of schools of 
mutual instruction. He is getting built 
at this moment four churches of different 
confessions; and the fact is knows, that 
he has furnished the funds for the voyage 
round the world, directed by Captain 
Othon Kotzebue. Lastly, the Cossacks 
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of the Don have sent statutes of the Twelve 
Apostles, formed of massy silver, of the 
natural size, to the church of Notre Dame 
of Casan, at Petersburgh. 
Swepen. 
The Suchtelen Library. 

The literary riches of the capital of 
Sweden have been considerably augment- 
ed by the addition of the fine library which 
his Excellency General Suchtelen has 
broeght from St. Petersburgh, This Ge- 
neral had been occupied for the last forty 
years in forming aud completing this li- 
brary, which is composed of nearly 
40,000 volumes, and which is, above all, 
remarkable for the choice, and the num- 
ber of rare and precious works it contains. 
A great part of the Hotel oeccipied by the 
General, as well as an adjoining house 
which he has hired, are to be arranged so 
as to receive those books, as well as a large 
cabinet of near 20,000 medals, a fine col- 
‘ection of pictures, and several other ar- 
licles of art and curiosity which he has 
collected. 

Turkey. 
The Holy City. 

A traveller recently returned from Syria. 
relaies that the city of Jerusalem is now 
in the most deplorable state. Its popula- 
lation scarcely amounts to 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, who mostly profess the Mahomme- 
dan religion. The Turkish soldiers of the 
garrison are in possession of the keys of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and allow no one to 
enter who does not pay beforehand for his 
admission. Every stranger is obliged to 
give 18 francs for every visit he pays to 
the sacred tomb. The sight of Jerusalem 
in our days recalls to mind the most ter- 
rible prophecies of Jeremiah. It is even 
deserted by the traveller, either through 
diminution of faith, or dread of the perse- 
cutions of the Musselmen. 


CHRONOLOGICAL METEOROLOGY 

For about Seventeen Hundred Years. 

There has been a great deal said, and 
particularly in the early part of the year, 
about our country having undergone great 
changes in a long series of years; and 
many of our readers have doubtless heard 
from their own elder friends, that they had 
another kind of sun and moon in their 
youth, The best answer to these querulous 
speculations may be found in the subjoined 
list of the seasons taken, from a German 
book—“ Pffeffer's History of Climate, and 
their Changes. 
It is very difficult to ascertain the pre- 
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cise condition of the weather in distant 
ages. ‘The thermometer was not invented 
till 1590, by the celebrated Sanctorio; nor 
was that valuable instrument reduced toa 
correct standard before the year 1724, by 
the skili of Fahrenheit. We have hence 
no observations of temperature which go 
further back than a century. Prior to this 
period, we must glean our information from 
the loose and scanty wotices which are 
scattered through the old chronicles, rela- 
tive to the state of the harvest, the quality 
of the vintage, or the endurance of frost 
and snow in the winter. Great allowance, 
however, should be made for the spirit of 
exaggeration, and the love of the marvel- 
lous which infect all those rade bistorical 
monuments. Toaldo and Pilgram have, 
with incredible industry, prosecuted this 
research; aud, froma bulky work of the 
latter, printed in the German language at 
Vienna, in 1788, we shall select the most 
remarkable passages concerning the state 
of the weather for more than a thousand 
years back, and combine with them the 
observations made by Professor Pfaff, of 
Kiel. The following years are noted for 
the severity of the winter:— 

“In A.D. 401, the Black Sea was en- 
tirely frozen over. 

“In 462, the Danube was frozen, so 
that Theodomer marched over the ice, to 
avenge his brother's death in Swabia. 

“Jn 545, the cold was so intense in win- 
ter, that the birds allowed themselves to be 
caught by the hand. 

“In 765, not only the Black Sea, but 
the Straits of the Dardanelles was frozen 
over. She snow w some places rose fifty 
feet high; and the ice was so heaped.in the 
cities as to push down tlie walls. 

“In 800, the winter was intensely cold. 

“In 822, the great rivers of Europe, 
such as the Danube, the Elbe, and the 
Seine, were so hard frozen as to bear heavy 
waggons for a month. 

“In 860, the Adriatic was frozen. 

“In 874, the winter was very long and 
severe. ‘The snow continued to fall from 
the beginning of November to the end of 
March, and incumbered the ground so 
much, that the forests were inaccessible for 
the supply of fuel. 

“lu 891, and again in 893, the vines 
were killed by the frost, and the cattle pe- 
rished in their stalls. 

“In 991, the winter lasted very long; 
with extreme severity. Every thing was 
frozen, the crops totally failed, and famine 
and pestilence closed the year. 

“In 1044, great quantities of snow lay 
onthe ground. The vines and fruit-trees 
were destroyed, and famine ensued. 
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“In 1067, the cold was so intense, that 
most of the travellers in Germany were 
frozen to death on the roads. 

“Tn 1124, the winter was uncommonly 
severe, and the snow lay very long. 

“In 1135, it was extremely cold in 
Italy; the Po was frozen from Cremona to 
the sea; the heaps of snow rendered the 
roads impassable, the wine casks were 
burst, and even the trees split, by the ac- 
tion of the frost, with immeuse noise. 

“10 1179, the snow was eight feet deep 
in Austria, and lay till Easter. The crops 
aud vintage failed, and a great murrain 
consumed the cattle. 

“ The winters of 1209 and 1210 were 
both of them very severe, insomuch that 
the cattle died for want of fodder. 

“Iu 1216, the Po froze 15 ells deep, and 
wine burst the casks. 

“In 1234, the Po was again frozen, and 
loaded waggons crossed the Adriatic to 
Venice. A pine forest was killed by the 
frost at Ravenn. 

“In 1236, the Danube was frozen to the 
bottom, and remained long in that state. 

“In 1261, the frost was most intense in 
Scotland, and the ground bound up. The 
Categat was frozen between Norway and 
Jutland. 

“In 1281, such quantities of snow fell 
in Austria, as to bury the very houses. 

“Tn 1292, the Rhine was frozen ove rat 
Breysach, and bore loaded waggons. One 
sheet of ice extended between Norway 
and Jutland, so that travellers passed with 
ease; and in Germany, 600 peasants were 
employed to clear away the snow, for the 
advance of the Austrian army. 

“Tn 1305, the rivers in Germany were 
frozen; and much distress was occasioned 
by the searcity of provision and forage. 

“Tn 1816, the crops wholly failed in 
Germany. Wheat, which some years be- 
fore sold in England at 6s. a quarter, now 
rose to £2. 

“In 1323, the winter was so severe, that 
both horse and foot passengers travelled 
over the ice from Denmark to Lubeck and 
Dantzig. 

“ In 1339, the crops failed in Scotland; 
and such a famine ensued, that the poorer 
people were reduced to feed on grass, and 
many of them perished miserably in the 
fields. Yet in England wheat was at this 
time sold low as 3s. 4d. a quarter. 

“In 1344, it was clear frost from No- 
vember to March, and all the rivers in 
Italy were frozen over. 

“In 1392, the vineyards and orchards 
Were destroyed by the frost, and the trees 
torn to pieces. 

“ The year 1408 had one of the coldest 
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winters ever remembered. Not only the 
Danube was frozen over, but the sea be- 
tween Gothland and Oeland, and between 
Norway and Denmark; so that wolves, 
driven from their forests, came over the 
ice into Jutland, In France, the vineyards 
and orchards were destroyed. 

“ Fn 1428, both the North Sea and the 
Baltic were frozen. Travellers passed 
from Lubeck to Dantzic. In France, the 
frost penetrated into the very cellars. Corn 
and wine failed, and men and cattle pe- 
rished for want of food. 

“The successive winters of 1482, 1433, 
and 1434, were uncommonly severe. It 
snowed 40days without interruption. All 
the riversof Germany were frozen, and 
the very birds took shelter in the towns. 
The price of wheat rose, in England, to 
27s. a quarter, but was reduced to 5s. the 
following year. 

“In 1460, the Baltic was frozen, and 
both horse and foot passengers crossed over 
the ice from Denmark to Sweden. The 
Danube likewise continued frozen two 
months; and the vineyards in Germany 
were destroyed. 

“In 1468, the winter was so severe in 
Flanders, that the wine distributed to the 
soldiers was cut i pieces with hatchets, 

“In 1544, the same thing happened 
again, the wine being frozen into solid 
lumps. 

“In 1548, the winter was very cold and 
protracted, Between Denmark and Ros- 
tock, sledges drawn by horses or oxen tra- 
velled over the ice. 

“In 1564, and again in 1565, the win- 
ter was extremely severe over all Europe. 
The Scheldt froze so hard as to support 
loaded waggous for three months. 

“In 1571, the winter was severe and 
protracted. All the rivers in France were 
covered with hard and solid ice; and fruit 
trees, even in Languedoc, were killed by 
the frost. 

‘In 1594, the weather was so severe, 
that the Rhine and the Scheldt were 
frozen, and even the sea at Venice. 

“ The year 1608 was uncommonly cold, 
and snow lay of immense depth even at 
Padua, Wheat rose, in the Windsor mar- 
ket, from 36s. to 56s. a quarter. 

“In 1621 and 1622, all the rivers of 
Europe were frozen, and even the Zuyder 
Zee. A sheet of ice covered the Helles- 
pont; and the Venetian fleet was choked 
up in the Jagoons of the Adriatic. 

* Tp 1655, the winter was very severe, 
especially in Sweden, The excessive quan- 
tities of snow and rain which fell did great 
injury in Scotland. 


“ The winters of 1658, 1659, and 1660, 
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intensely cold. The rivers in Italy bore 
heavy carriages; and so much snow had 
not fallen at Rome for several centuries. 
It was in 1658 that Charles X. of Sweden 
crossed the Little Belt over the ice, from 
Holstein to Denmark, with his whole 
army, foot and horse, followed by the train 
of baggage and artillery. During these 
vears the price of grain was nearly doubled 
in. England? a circumstance which con- 
tributed among other causes, to the Resto- 
ration. 

“Ta 1670, the frost was most intense in 
England and in Denmark, both the Little 
and Great Belt being frozen. 

“In 1684, the winter was excessively 
cold. Many forest trees, and even the 
oaks in England, were split by the frost.— 
Most of the hollies were killed. Coaches 
drove along the Thames, which was co- 
vered with ice eleven inches thick. Al- 
most all the birds perished. 

“In 1691, the cold was so excessive 
thot the famished wolves entered Vienna, 
and aitacked the cattle, and even meu. 

“ The winter of 1695 was extremely se- 
vere and protracted. ‘The frost in Ger- 
many began in October, and continued till 
April, and many people were frozen to 
death. 

«“ The years 1697 and 1699 were nearly 
as bad. In England, the price of wheat, 
which, in preceding years, had seldom 
reached to 30s. a quarter, now amounted 
to 7 Is. 

“Tn 1709 occurred that famous winter, 
called, by distinction, the cold winter, All 
the rivers and lakes were frozen, and even 
the seas to the distance of several miles 
from the shore. The frost it is said pene- 
trated 5 yards into the ground. Birds and 
wild beasts were strewed dead in the field, 
and men perished by thousands in their 
houses. The more tender shrubs and ve- 
getables in England were killed; and wheat 
rose in price from 2/. to 4/. a quarter. In 
the South of France, the olive plantations 
were almost entirely destroyed ; nor have 
they yet recovered that fatal disaster. The 
Adriatic Sea was quite frozen over, and 
even the coasts of the Mediterranean about 
Genoa; and the citron and orange-groves 
suffered extremely in the finest parts of 
Italy. 

“In 1716, the winter was very cold. On 
the Thames, booths were erected and fairs 
held. 

“In 1726, the winter was so infense, 
that people travelled in sledges across the 
Strait, frem Copenhagen to the Province 
of Scania in Sweden. 

“In 1729, much injury was done by the 
frost, which lasted from October till May. 
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In Scotland, multitudes of cattle and sheep 
were buried in the snow; and many of the | 
forest-trees in other parts of Europe were 
killed. 

“ The successive winters of 1731 
1732 were likewise extremely cold, 


and 


“ The cold of 17409 was scarcely inferior 
to that of 1709. The snow lay eight or 
ten feet deep in Spain and Portugal. The 
Zuyder Zee was frozen over, and many 
thousand persons walked or skaited on it- 
At Leyden, the thermometer fell 10 de. 
grees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
All the lakes in England froze; and a 
whole ox was roasted on the Thames, 
Many trees were killed by the frost; and 
postilions were benumbed in their saddles, 
In both the years 1709 and 1740, the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
ordained a national fast to be held, on ac- 
count of the dearth which then prevailed. 


“Tu 1744, the winter was again very 
cold, The Mayne was covered seven weeks 
with ice: and at Evora, in Portagal, peo- 
ple could hardly creep out of their houses 
for heaps of snow. 


“The winters during the five successive 
year, 1745, 1746, 1747, 1748, and 1749, 
were all of them very cold. 

“In 1754, and again in 1755, the win- 
ters were particularly cold. At Paris, 
Fahrerheit’s thermometer sunk to the be- 
ginuing of the scale; and in England, the 
strongest ale, exposed to the air in a glass, 
was covered, in less than a quarter of an 
heur, with ice an eighth of an inch thick. 

“ The winters of 1766, 1767, and 1768, 
were very cold allover Europe. Ta France 
the thermometer fell 6 degrees below the 
zero of Fahrenheit's scale. The large rivers 
and most copious springs in many parts 
were frozen. The thermometer laid on 
the surface of the snow at Glosgow, fell 
2 degrees below zero. 

“Tn 1771, the snow lay very deep, and 
the Elbe was frozen to the bottom. 

“In 1776, much snow fell, and the cold 
was intense. The Danube bore ice 5 feet 
thick below Vienna. Wine froze in the 
cellars, both in France and in Holland. 
Many people were frost bitten, and vast 
multitudes both of the feathered and of 
finny tribes perished, Yet the quantity 
of snow which lay on the ground had 
checked the penetration of the frost, Van 
Swinden, found in Holland, that the earth 
was congealed to the depth of 21 inches, 
on a spot of garden which had been kept 
cleared, but only 9 inches at another place 
near it, which was covered with 4 ieches 
of snow. 

“ The successive winters of 1784 and 
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1785, were uncommonly severe, insomuch 
that the Little Belt was frozen over. 

“In 1789, the cold was excessive; and 
again in 1795, when the Republican ar- 
mies of Fraace overran Hojland. 

“The successive winters of 1799 and 
1800 were both very cold. 

“Tn 1809, and again in 1812, the win 
ters were remarkably cold. 


The years which were extremely hot 
and dry, will be more easily enumerated: 

“In 763, the summer was so hot that 
the springs dried up. 

“In 870, the heat was so intense that 
near Worms, the reapers dropt dead in 
the fields. 

“Tn 993 and againin 994, it was so 
hot that the corn and fruit were burnt up. 

“The year 1000 was so hot and dry, 
that in Germany the pools of water disap- 
peared, and the fish, being left to stink in 
the mud, bred a pestilence. 

“In 1022, the heat was so excessive, 
that both men and cattle were struck dead. 

“In 1130, the earth yawned with 
drought. Springs and rivers disappeared, 
and even the Rhine was dried up in Alsace, 

“Tn 1159, not‘a drop of rain fellin Italy 
after the month of May. 

“The year 1171 was extremely hot in 
Germany. 

“In 1282, the heat was so great, espe- 
cially in Germany, that it is said that eggs 
were roasted in the sands. 

“In 1260, many of the Hungarian sol- 
diers died of excessive heat at the famous 
battle fought near Bela. 

“The consecutive years 1276 and 1277 
were so hot and dry, as to occasion a great 
scarcity of fodder. 

“The years 1293 and 1294 were ex- 
tremely hot; and so were likewise 1303 
and 1304, both the Rhiue and the Danube 
having dried up. 

“ In 1333, the corn-ficlds and vineyards 
were burnt up. 

“ The years 1398 and 1394 were exces- 
sively hot and dry. 

“In 1447, the summer was extremely 
hot. 

“ Tn the successive years 1473 and 1474, 
the whole earth seemed on fire. In Hun- 
gary, one conld wade across the Danube. 

“The four consecutive years, 1038, 
1539, 1540, and 1541, were excessively 
hot, and the rivers dried up. 

“In 1556, the drought was so great, 
that the springs failed. In England, wheat 
rose from 8s. to 53s. a quarter, 
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“The years 1615 and 1616 were very 
dry ever Europe. 

* Tn 1646, it was extremely hot. 

“ [n 1652, the warmth was very great, 
the summer being the dryest ever known 
in Scotland; yet a total eclipse of the sun 
fad happened that year, on Monday, the 
24th of March, which hence received the 
appellation of MJirk Monday. 

“ The summer of 1679 was remarkably 
hot. It is related that one of the minions 
of tyranny, who in that calamitous period 
harassed the poor presbyterians in Scotland 
with captious questions, having asked a 
shepherd in Fife, whether the killing of 
the notorious Sharp, Archbishop of Sif 
Andrew’s, (which had happened in May) 
was murder, Le replied, that he could not 
tell, but there had been fine weather ever 
since. 

“The first year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was excessively warm, and the two 
following years were of the same descrip- 
tion. 

“Tt isa singular coincidence, that in 
1718, at the distance precisely of 100 
years.trom the present, the weather was 
extremely hot and dry all over Europe. 
The air felt so oppressive, that all the 
theatres were shut in Paris. Searcely any 
rain fell for the space of 9 months, and 
the springs and rivers were dried up. The 
following year was equally hot. The ther- 
mometer at Paris rose to 98 dezrees by 
Pahrenheit’s scale. The grass and corn 
were quite parched. In some places, the 
fruit trees blossomed two or three times. 

“ Both the years 1723 and 1724 were 
dry and hot. 

“ The year 1745 was remarkably warm 
and dry, but the following year was still 
hotter; insomuch that the grass withered, 
and the leaves dropt from the trees. Nei- 
ther rain nor dew fell for several months; 
and on the Continent, prayers were ot- 
fered up in the churches to implore the 
bounty of refreshing showers, 

“In 1748, the summer was again very 
warm. 

“In 1704, it was likewise extremely 
warm. 

“The years 1760 and 1761 were both 
of them remarkably hot; and so was the 
year 1763, 

“1774. it was excessively hot and dry. 

“ Both the years 1778 and 1779 were 
warm aud very dry. 

‘* The year 1778 was also very hot and 
dry ; and of the same character was 1811, 
famous for its excellent vintage, and dis- 
tinguished by the appearance of a brilliant 
comet,” 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


April 13.—Lord Liverpool brought 
down a Message from the Prince Regent 
intimating the intended union of the Duke 
of Clarence with the Princess of Saxe 
Meinengen, and of the Duke of Cambridge 
with the Princess of Hesse. 

April 15.—On the motion of the Mar- 
quis of Downshire, an account was ordered 
of the present income of the Princes of the 
Royal Family. 

Lord Liverpool then moved the order of 
the day for taking into consideration the 
Royal Message. He stated, that it had 
been the intention of Ministers to propose 
an addition of 19,500/. a year to the in- 
come of the Duke of Clarence, and of 
12,000/, to the Duke of Cambridge. A 
similar sum was to have been proposed 
for the Duke of Kent, in the event of his 
marriage. It was judged proper to pro- 
pose a grant to the same amount to the 
Duke of Cumberland, for he knew of no- 
thing in his conduct or that of the Duch- 
ess, which should subject them to the stig- 
ma of having no Parliamentary provision 
upon their marriage. The Duke of Glou- 
cester had declined to apply to Parliament; 
bat his present income approximated that 
which was now proposed for the junior 
branches, being 23,900/, a year. If the 
intended settlements should undergo mo- 
difications in another place, it would be 
for their Lordships to consider them when 
sent up in separate Bills; but he hoped 
the allowances would not be so reduced 
as to prevent the intended matrimonial 
alliances. The illustrious persons would, 
he was authorized to state, be satisfied 
with about half the sum that had been 
mentioned. The Noble Lord stated that 
these grants would not create any new 
burthens, as 10,0001. a year had fallen 
in by the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
and 50,000/, a year would fall in next 
year, upon the complete liquidation of 
the Prince Regent's debts. He concluded 
with moving an Address, which was, as 
usual, an echo to the Message. 


Lord King moved an amendment, ex- 
pressing a confident hope that such pro 
visions as might be necessary would be 
made, without creating the necessity of 
any additional burthens on the people. 


In the sequel of the discussion, the 
amendment was supported by the Mar- 
quisses of Buckingham and Lansdowne, and 
Lords De Dunstanville, Holland, and Gros- 
venor, and opposed by the Duke of Athol, 
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and Lords Erskine, Rolle, and Lauderdale, 
It was then negatived without a division, 
and the original Address was agreed to. 


April 16.—The Dake of Montrose re- 
ported that his Royal Highuess the Prince 
Regent had been waited on with the Ad- 
dress voted in reply to the Message re- 
specting the Royal marriages, and had 
graciously received the same. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, April 9. 


Two petitions were presented in favour 
uf the Cotton Manufactories’ Regulation 
Bill. Sir J.Graham said, many of the 
signers of the present petitions were dis- 
carded and worthless workmen. He was 
an advocate for free labour: and had not 
free labour existed when he was a boy, he 
never should have had the honor of a seat 
in that House. After a general conversa- 
tion the petitions were received. 

Lord A. Hamilton addressed the House 
on a question of privilege. He stated that 
last November twelvemonths, Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane declared himself a candi- 
date for Lanarkshire at the next election, 
In his favour, and against him (Lord A. 
Hamilton), the whole influence of Govern- 
ment and their partisans was exerted, which 
of itself was unfair and improper. In ad- 
dition to this influence, it appeared by a 
letter which he should read, that the influ- 
ence of a Peer (Lord Douglas) was used 
against him. The letter was from an under 
factor of that Peer, and was to the following 
effect :— 

Glasgow, 24th May, 1817. 

“* Dear Sir—According to your desire I 
communicated to Lord Dougias your wish 
to have asituation under Government for 
your young friend, Mr. Dyke: and 1 am 
authorized to state, that if you support his 
Lordship’s views in politics at the first elec- 
tion, his Lordship will secure an eligible 
situation for your friend, which will be of 
great advantage to him, and as you are in- 
dependent of the Hamilton family, | think 
you should accept of Lord Douglas's offer, 
If you have not made a promise to Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, I think you have good 
ground to get clear off ; for by what you 
mention regarding your vote, youcertaiuly 
have not been well nsed. If an applica- 
tion is made to you from the Hamilton fa- 
mily, to promise your vote, I think you 
should not grant it until I see you in Glas- 
gow, when I will tell you all about it. Sir 
Alexander Cochrane is not at home now, 
or | would have written more particulars. 
Have the goodness not to mention this mat- 
ter until the whole is arranged. I write to 
you in hope that I shall have the pleasure 
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of seeing you and Mrs. Dyke at Glasgow. 


—Yours, &c. 
(Signed) “ Tuomas Ferauson.” 
Directed to William Dyke, Esq. 


Lord A.H. said he had written en the 
subject to Lord Douglas, who returned a 
general sort of denial as to his having given 
any authority to Ferguson to write such a 
letter. He concluded with moving, that 
Thomas Ferguson be ordered to attend on 
the 21st instant. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, that Lord Douglas 
assured him he had never given any au- 
thority for writing the letter in question. 
“Those who lived in giass houses should 
not be the first to throw stones.” The 
Noble Lord should recollect that letters 
had been written by a Peer in support of 
his election for the county of Lanark. 

Mr. C. Wynn thought that the House 
would be forgetful of its own dignity, if it 
did not prosecute with the utmost severity 
that the forms of the constitution would 
allow. 

The Lord Advocate said there was no 
reason to impeach the conduct of Lord 
Douglas, and if Ferguson was to be pro- 
ceeded against, it should be in the Couris 
below, and not by calling him to the bar, 
where he would be placed in the situation 
of criminating himself. 

Mr. Brougham supported the motion, but 
on the suggestion of Mr. B. Bathurst, the 
subject was referred to a Committee of 
Privileges, 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, Mr. Ward moved the grants 
for the service of the Ordnance, which, 
fter some conversation, were agreed to. 

Mr. Vaunsittart then brought in a Bill for 
continuing the restriction on cash payments 
by the Bank. 

Sir C. Monck observed, that instead of 
the surplus of 1,400,0001. held out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, there would 
be a deficiency in the revenue and sinking 
fund, as compared with the expenditure, 
of 3,000,0001. The Bill was read the 
first time. A Bill was then introduced, to 
authorize bankers in England aud Ireland 
to issue promissory notes under the value 
of 51. upon a deposit of stock or other Go- 
vernment security, The Bill was then 
read the first time, and after a long con- 
versation, was ordered to be printed. 

The Surgery Regulation Bill was op- 
posed by several Members, and was or- 
dered to be read a second time this day six 
months; by which it is lost for the Session. 

The Lord Advocate rose for the purpose 
of moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
regulate the funds of the Royal Scotch 


burghs. Hitherto the magistrates of those 
burghs had giveu in their accounts to the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, without 
any check on their proceedings; he should, 
therefore, propose, that. these accounts 
should be produced to the burgesses before 
they were brought before the Court of 
Exchequer; but, as this might not be en- 
tirely effectual in preventing abuses, a 
power was to be given to five burgesses, 
to make representations on the subject to 
the Court of Exchequer. He then moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
mode of accounting, for the common good 
and reveuue of the royal burghs, and 
comptrolling their expenditure. 

Lord A. Hamilton approved of the Bill 
so far as it went. The burghs had, for 
more than thirty years, been asking this 
boon, but it had beeuw perseveringly and 
invariably denied, till many of them were 
reduced to bankruptcy. But the Bill did 
not do away with the self-election of the 
Magistrates, which had led to the dissipa- 
tion of their funds.) The corruption of 
those burghs had gone on from year to 
year, till it was admitted by Judges that 
various statutes had fallen into desuetude. 

The Lord Advocate said, the Bill was 
sufficiently wide to cure all the grievances 
complained of, as to the mismanagement of 
the funds. 

After some conversation between the 
Learned Lord and Sir J. Newport, on the 
principle of the Scotch law, according to 
which statutes might go into desuetude the 
motion was agreed to, 

April 13. Lord Castlereagh brought 
down a message from the Prince Regent to 
the same effect with that delivered in the 
Upper House and moved that it should be 
referred to a Committee of the whole House 
to-morrow. He should, when that motion 
was disposed of, move an Address, generally 
pledging the House to take the Message 
into consideration. 

Mr. Tierney asked why the House was 
not to be informed of the nature of the pro- 
positions to be made in the Committee. 
There had been a meeting that day of be- 
tween 50 and 60 Members at the house 
of a Minister, and they were told what it 
seemed Parliament could not be informed 
of until to-morrow. 

Mr. Protheroe also alluded to reports, 
which, if true, would induce him to move a 
call of the House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, in the course he 
proposed to take he was only adhering to 
invariable practice. 

Mr. Brougham approved of Mr. Prothe- 
roe’s idea as to a call of the House, and sug- 
gested that the House should have acorrec? 
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statement of the existing incomes of the 
yal Dukes. 

Mr. Methuen, said he should move for 
such a return. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, Me,Cuiwen,and Mr. 
Brand, urged the impropriety of additional 
grants, in the present over-burthened state 
of the country. 

After some observations from Mr. Bennet, 
Sir C. Monck, and Mr. Calcraft, the motion 
for referring the Message to a Committee 
to-morrow was agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, upou which Mr. 
Brougham proposed an amendmeut, im- 
porting that the House would make such 
provision for the Royal Dukes, as might 
be cousistent, “ with a due regard to the 
present burthened state of the people of 
this country.” 

The amendment was supported by Sir 
G. Heathcote, Mr. Tierney, Mr. L. Keck, 
Mr. Littleton, and Mr. Abercromby, and 
opposed by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Cocks, 
and Mr. Plunkett. 

Ou a division, it was negatived by 144 
to 93. 

A discussion took place on the question 
for the second reading of the Blood-money 
Abolition Bill, which was opposed by the 
Attorney and Solicitor General as going 
too far in the abolition of rewards; the 
question was carried in the affirmative with- 
out a division, and the Bill was accordingly 
read a second time. 

April 14.. Mr. M. A. Taylor presented 
a petition from certain inhabitants of St. 
Mary-le-Bone, praying that they might be 
allowed to erect water-works for the supply 
oftheir own parish, He moved that it should 
be referred to a Select Committee. The 
motion was agreed to and a Committee 
appointed. 

Mr. Walter Burrell moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, to inquire into 
the state of the laws restraining the trade of 
Wool in Great Britain. ' 

The motion was supported by Mr. D. 
Gilbert, Mr. G. Shiffuer, and Mr. H. Sum- 
ner, and opposed by Lord Lascelles, Mr. 
Curwen, Alderman Atkins, Sir J. Graham, 
and Mr. F. Lewis: and, on a division, was 
negatived by 88 to 85. 

Lord Castlereagh moved to pospone the 
consideration of the Prince Regent's Mes- 
sage until to-morrow. 

Mr. Brougham severely censured the 
meeting at Fife-house, as tending to render 
discussions in Parliament amerefarce. The 
Noble Lord asked for further time, on a ques- 
tion which he kuew that he dared nat then, 
though upon his own notice, bring before 
the House and the country. 


Lord Castlereagh contended that there 
was nothing unconstitutional in the course 
taken by Ministers. The observations of 
the learned Gentleman were only part of a 
system to vilify and run down the admini- 
stration of the Government. 

Mr. Tierney said, that ifthe object of his 
Fon. and Learned Friend (Mr. Brougham) 
had been to attack and run down the Go- 
vernment of the conntry, the attempt was 
perfectly unnecessary, for surely no Minis- 
try had ever so much vilified themselves 
(hear, hear). He believed sincerely ‘that 
wothing less than the Noble Lord's total 
abandonment of the whole proposition 
would besatisfactory to thecountry at large, 

After some observations between Lord 
Folkestone, Lord Castlereagh’s motion was 
agreed to, 

April 15.—Lord George Beresford re- 
peated the Prince Regent's auswer to the 
Address on the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth. 

The second reading of the Pancras Poor 
Bill was, on the motion of the Solicitor 
General, postponed to this day six months. 

The House having then gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Prince Regent’s Message 
relative to the intended marriages of the 
Dukes of Clarence and Cambridge, Lord 
Castlereagh addressed the House at great 
length on the subject. He stated, they 
would propose, as the lowest sum which 
could support the marriage establishments, 
an additional allowance of 10,000/. a year 
to the Duke of Clarence, and 60001, to the 
junior Dukes. He concluded with moving 
the grant to the Duke of Clarence. 

This motion was supported by some, 
and opposed by others. Several objected 
to any provision for the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Ona division, Mr. Sumner’s amend- 
ment was carried by 19$ to 184. The re- 
suit was received with loud shouts of ap- 
plause; amidst which, we understand, 
that Lord Castlereagh rose and observed, 
that since the House had thought proper 
to refuse the larger sum to the Duke of 
Clarence, he believed he might say that 
the negociation for the marriage might be 
considered at an end.—The Chairman then 
reported progress. 

April 16.—Mr. W. Smith made some 
observations on the practice of Extents in 
Aid, and observed, that in the year pre- 
vious to his motion on the subject, no less 
than 222 had been issued; but after the bill 
passed, there were but six in six months. 
He moved that the original documents 
laid before the Committee of the House 
last year by the Remembrancer of the 
Court of Exchequer should now be re- 
turned to the proper officer. 
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Lord Castlereagh informed the House, 
that he had waited on the Duke of Cla- 
rence, and apprized him of the vote of 
the preceding night. His Royal Highness, 
in reply, expressed his conviction, that 
with the allowance offered he could not 
maintain a proper establishment, in the 
event of his marriage, without the liability 
of running into debt; and, under these 
circumstances, he felt the necessity of de- 
clining to avail himself of the vote of the 
House. 

The House having then resolved itself 
into a Committee for the further consider- 
ation of the Prince Regent's Message, 
Lord Castlereagh moved an additional 
grant of 6000/. a year to the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Brougham objected to the principle 
that 6000/. should be grauted to the junior 
branches; but if it were to be granted, 
why had Ministers commenced with the 
youngest, passing by the Dukes of Kent 
aad Sussex, who had most worthily taken 
measures to get rid of their incumbrances 
without additional burthen to the coun- 
try? To the Duke of Cambridge least 
of all was such an allowance necessary. 
He had already 18,0002. a year here, be- 
sides free lodgings and a free table in a 
royal palace; he had 6000/. a year in 
Hanover; and having always been an eco- 
nomist, he had considerable savings in our 
funds. But if the allowance was neces- 
sary to enable him to marry, let the great 
property of the heads of the Royal Family 
be made available for that purpose. 

Lord Castlereagh protested against the 
line of argument takeu by the preceding 
speaker, for its tendency to the double 
course of invidious reflection and invidious 
comparison. There was no other reason 
for proposing the vote to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, but that the negociation for his 
marriage had been long in train. He did 
not think the House should take into ac- 
count the emoluments of the temporary 
situation which the Duke held in Hanover, 
atthe earnest persuasion of his illustrious 
brother. 

In the sequel of the discussion the grant 
was supported by Mr. Vausittart, and op- 
posed by Mr. Brand, Mr. Tierney, Mr. 
Sharp, Mr. P. Methuen, and Mr. Plunkett. 
On a division the resolution was carried by 
177 to 95. 

The resolution for a jointure to the 
Princess of Hesse was carried without a 
division. 

Lord Castlereagh then proposed a grant 
of 60001. to the Duke of Cumberland, not 
intending to press the vote to a division, as 
the sense of Parliament had already been 
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expressed as inimical to the grant. This he 
lamented greatly, but his sense of duty com- 
pelled him to propose it. 

Mr. Brougham opposed the grant. He 
hoped, however, that a dower would be 
granted to the Duchess. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, it would be a harsh 
proceeding to vote a dower to the Duchess, 
and refuse a grant to the Duke. 

On a division, the motion for a grant to the 
Duke was negatived by 145 to 136. 

Lord Castlereagh then proposed an al- 
lowance of 60001. a year to the Duchess 
of Cumberland, in case of her surviving the 
Duke. 

After a warm altercation between Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Croker the Resolution 
was unanimously agreed to. 

After a few words from Mr. W. Smith, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Tierney, the 
Resolution was adopted. 


~ POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, Oct. 29, 1818. 

The Pablic will naturally expect this 
month's Periscore to opeu with the con- 
sideration of the Agreement among the 
Allied Powers to withdraw the Army of 
Occupation from the station it has held 
the three years last past, on the soil, and 
among tle fortresses of France. ‘This 
determination acceded to, as it appears, 
without difficulty, might justly be con- 
sidered as the last act of War, rather than 
the first act of Peace: but we who are 
well-known to be friends of Peace, most 
willingly consider it as the first act of 
Peace, rather than the last act of War. 

It is the last of a series of extraordinary 
events: and it strikes us as being proper to 
remind our readers, that from the very 
commencement of those actions which have 
led to it, something extraordinary was 
either included or anticipated. 

When Buonaparte signed the very extra- 
ordinary agreement with the Sovereigns by 
which he abandoned his Empire, as Sove- 
reign of the French Nation,* April 11, 
1814, it was thought perfectly unaccount- 
able that he should survive his downfall. 
Even Marshal! Ney’s broad hint, by his 
brace of pistols, was loston him. But he 
himself knew that he had other thoughts. 

It was not without meaning that he or- 
dered nearly a hundred baggage waggons 
laden with money, furniture, bronzes, pic- 
tures, statues, and books: with his Royal 
carriages, &c, to accompany him to Elba; 
nor was it without meaning that he boasted 
to the Commissaries appointed to attend 
him thither, that he had received in one 


* Comp. Lit, Pan, Vol. xv. p. 602. 
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night more than a thousand addresses to 
resume the government—Je me suis decide 
3 ne pas partir. Je puis expliquer mainte- 
nant a mes gardes, quel sont les motifs, qui 
me font REVOQUER MON ABDICATION. 

There cav be no doubt but what his 
delays at Fontainbleau had this object : 
finding it unattainable, bis last words to bis 
soldiers had a further view: “ Adieu, mes 
enfans ! Conservez™mon souvenir.” — 

This view was declared with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, when he addressed a proclama 
tion to the French garrison then leaving 
the island of Elba, that he would take 
into pay, all those officers and soldiers 
who were willing to serve him: he boasted 
of having enrolled four thousand. What 
could he want with four thousand troops on 
Elba? and General Koller, to whom he 
disclosed the secret, correctly announced 
that after such a step, his expected pension 
would never be paid him :—for who would 
furnish arms of such immense power, which 
could only be used against themselves? 
Extraordinary was his good fortune in 
landing undetected on French ground— 
extraordinary was the somnolency of the 
French Ministry : his passage to Paris was 
not extraordinary, as the whole was a well 
planned accommodation to his scheme, ex 
ecuted with great dexterity. There was 
nothing extraordinary in his lyings, pub- 
lic or private: he never dealt intrath. The 
extraordinary hundred days closed with the 
most extraordinary battle of Waterloo— 
the occupation of Paris—and Peace. 

But the occupation of France was no less 
extraordinary; and that is now raised in a 
manner so prompt, so effectual, and so de- 
Cisive, that perhaps, it is really, the most 
extraordinary event of the whole history. 
Future French historians will endeavour to 
pervert or to conceal many of the facts we 
have alluded to: by a dextrous turn of 
phraseology, they will keep out of sight 
much that offends them; aud they would 
pass over in silence the main fact if they 
could. To prevent this chicanery, so far 
as Our power extends, we find it our duty 
to give at length the Document by which 
this determination of the Sovereigns of 
Europe has been announced to the world 


TREATY FOR THE EVACUATION OF 
FRANCE. 


In the name of the Holy and Indivisble Tri- 
nity. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, and the Empcror of all 
the Russias, having repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and their Majesties the King of France and 
Navarre, and the King of the kingdom of 
Great Britain end Ireland, h.-ing sent their 
Plenipotentiaries, the Ministry of the five 
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Courts having assembled in conference, and the 
French Plenipotentiary having made kaown, 
that in consequence of the state of France, 
and the faithful +xecution of the treaty of 
November 20, 1815, his most Christian Ma. 
jesty was desirous that the military occupation 
stipulated by the fifth article of the said 
treaty, should cease as soon as possible, the 
Ministry of the Courts of Austria, Prussia, 
Great Britain, and Russia, (the names of 
the Powers are placed in the alph»betical 
order), after having, in concert with the said 
Plenipotentiary of France, maturely examined 
every thing that could have an influence on 
such an important decision, d:claved, that 
their Sovereigns wonld admit the principle of 
the evacuation of the French territory at the 
end of the third yesr of the occupation, and 
wishing to consolidate their resolution in a 
formal convention, and to secure at the same 
time the definitive execution of the said treaty 
their Majesties named (here follow the names 
of the Ministry), who have agreed upon the 
following articles :— 

Art 1. The troops composing the Army of 
Occupation shall be withdrawn from the French 
territory by the 30th of November next, or 
sooner, if possible 

Art. 2. The stroug places and fortresses 
which the said troops now occupy, shall be 
surrendered to commissioners named for that 
perpose by his most Christian Majesty, in the 
state in which they were at the time of the 
ocenpation, conformably to the ninth article 
of the convention concluded in execution of 
the fifth article of the treaty of November 20, 
1815. 

Art. 3. The sum destined to provide for 
the pay, the equipment, and the clothing of the 
troops of the Army of Occupation, shall be 
all paid in cases, till the 30th of November 
next, on the same footing ou which it has ex- 
isted since the Ist of December 1817. 

Art. 4, All the pecuniary arrangements be- 
tween France and the Allied Powers having 
been regulated and settled, the sum remaining 
to be paid by France to complete the execution 
of the 4th article of the treaty of November 
1815, is definitively, fixed at 265 million ef 
francs. 

Ait. 5. Of this sum, the amount of 100 
millions of effective value shall be paid by 
an inscription of rentes on the great book of the 
Public Debt of France, bearing interest from 
the 22d of September, 1818. The said in- 
scriptions shall be received at the rate of the 
funds on the 5th October, 1815. 

Art. 6. The remaining 165 millions shall be 
paid by nine monthly instalments, commencing 
with the 6thof January next, by drafts on the 
houses of Hope and Co. and Baring, Brothers, 
and Co. Inthe same manner the inscription of 
rentes, mentioned in the above article shall be 
delivered to commissioners of the Courts of 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, 
by the royal treasury of France, at the epoch 
of the complete and definitive evacuation of 
the French territory. ; 
Art. 7. At the same epoch, the commis- 
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sioners of the said Courts shall deliver to the 
royal treasury of France, the six obligations 
(engagements ), not yet discharged (acquittes ), 
which shall remain in their hands of the 15 
obligations (engagements) delivered confor- 
mably to the second article of the conven- 
tion concluded for the execution of the fourth 
article of the 20th of November, 1815. The 
said Commissioners shall at the same time de- 
liver the inscriptions of 7 millions of rentes, 
created in virtue of the 8th article of the said 
convention. 

Art. 8, The present convention shall be rati- 
fied, and the ratifications exchanged at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in the course of 15 days, or sooner 
if possible, in the faith of which the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have herewith signed their 
names, and affixed to it their seals and arms. 

Done at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 9th of Oc- 
tober, in the year of Grace 1818. 

(Here follow the signatures of the different 
ministers. 

We have found the above Treaty confor- 
mable to our will, in consequence of which 
we have confirmed and ratified the same, as 
we do now confirm and ratify it for our heirs 
and successors. 

{Here follow the signatures of the Sove- 
reigns, with the specification of the different 
yearsof their several reigns. ] 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 17, 1818. 

Thus has terminated without difficulty 
one of the most difficult transactions of 
modern days. The unanimity with which 
il has been executed, the nature of the re- 
quest stated, and the person by whom it 
was made, afford matter of serious, and we 
trust of pleasing speculation in our contem- 
plations of futurity. We shall observe, 
that the general good behaviour of this 
army,—for we have heard of few, very few 
complaints—is wonderful. We doubt not, 
but what industrious vagabonds might 
pick up a few scandalous anecdotes from 
among the hosts of such a numerous body 
of men; but, speaking generally, this army 
has, by its good conduct, done honour to 
its profession; and to the mighty power of 
DISCIPLINE. 

In looking forward, so far as we lawfully 
may, the first symptom of future satisfac- 
tion is, the continued union of the Sove- 
reigns. As no cause now appears for dis- 
union, hereafter, we hope that this augurs 
a peace of long continuance ; not a fretfal, 
angry, peevish truce, neitherwar nor peace, 
but, a fair, honourable, permanent, conso- 
lidated Peace. We hope, secondly, to see 
every power reduce its army, to as low an 
establishment as possible; and this being 
done by mutual good understanding, will 
contribute much to justify our augury. 

Great Britain is the first to take the lead 
in this reduction. The army is officially 
reduced more than 33,000 men: that is to 
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say, the horse about 6000 men ; some in 
whole regiments, others, so many men per 
troop. The foot forces are in like manner to 
be reduced nearly 25,000 men. The officers, 
of course, retaining their honours, and their 
half-pay. These with their attendants, su- 
pernumeraries, &c. make the full number 
we have stated. Thus will the army list 
be decreased; but the pension list increased. 


And now we give this advice to our 
country: Suffer not the science of war to 
decline; but, be not anxious about the art 
of war. Whatever improvements are the 
fruits of intellect and study,cherish ; whether 
they consist in building of ships or prepar- 
ing them for action; whether the officer 
be better instructed to his duty as a man, a 
gentleman, or asoldier.. Britain will never 
want soldiers or sailors; but those who 
know any thing, know the great danger 
she was in, of wauting competent officers. 

We may probably, resume the subject; 
for all our countrymen have notclearly un- 
derstood this fact: but, at present, we fore- 
see a struggle of another kind; and one 
that we have repeatedly announced. We 
know that a war of Commercial emulation 
has broken out, and will rage with equal 
zeal as a war of extermination. We do 
not say, that it will bombard towns, or 
burn English goods in the market place 
or station a triple line of Douaniers, or? 
guarda-costas, to which certain allottments 
called captures will be paid: nor do we 
say, that it will consist in first granting 
licences, and then seizing all vessels navi- 
gaiing under their protection. All these 
ambuseades, &c. &c. the readers of our 
work have seea in our pages. But, we 
say, it will consist in a long endeavour to 
emulate, to excell, to equal, to surpass, 
each other’s goods, in value and merit, in 
cheapness and abundance, in taste and 
workmanship ; and most of all in sugsri- 
TuTION. Those who havenot our means of 
information may think this mere Rhodomon- 
tado ; it is not so: we have never acknow- 
ledged anxiety on the subject ; but, we have 
never concealed our apprehensions. They 
are not diminished ; and we may hereafter 
produce our evidence. 

It is probable, that the turn of affairs 
abroad may save its influence on affairs at 
home. It is expected that Parliament will 
assemble before Christmas, time enough 
to allow of certain necessary forms taking 
place, before real business can properly 
be introduced. The progressive increase 
of the national income—in all its branches, 
except the Post Office, together with the 
diminished expences, and official depen- 
dence on a long reign of Peace, will forma 
topics on which the most timid may ven- 
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ture to enlarge ; and which the most furi- 
ous will hardly venture to attack. Ano- 
ther event may probably accelerate this 
;—which is all the votice we 
shall at present take of home affairs. 


There remains a very unpleasant thorn 
in the sides of all true Philanthropists, 
which we fear will not be drawn from 
them very quickly; we mean the affairs of 
Spain. Spain bas changed ber ministry ; 
to what real advantage we cannot say. It 
is nota few court squabbles, or unmean- 
ing intrigues that will meet the exigencies 
with which she is surrounded. "We have 
made more allowances than many others, 
for the difficulties of the King’s situation ; 
when a man ina labyrinth, furmed of hol- 
lies, thorns, and all manner of prickly 
shrabs, bawls out for direction and assist- 
ance, who can blame him? Spain has 
been too proud ; Spain has been a dupe; 
Spain is gathering the deleterious fruits: 
who can but pity the immediate sufferer, 
whose only consolation is, that he is not the 
immediate cause? Our readers have long 
known to what our information on the af- 
fairs of Spain tended; and if they willlook 
back to the reports, public and private, 
recorded in our pages during the Peninsu- 
lar war, they will see characteristics of 
Spaniards, not inapplicable to present 
limes. 


If a more important subject had not ov- 
cupied our pages, we should certainly 
have paid greater attention to the politics 
of the Netherlauds;—to those ofthe worth ; 
and perhaps,—to those of the east. There is 
our old friend, the Sultan, obliged to quit 
his bed at midnight, to attend fire after 
fire; the language they speak is intelligi- 
bie enough ; but, what can he do? There 
have been Mahomets and Mustaphas who 
would have make the Janissaries tremble : 
whereas, the fashion has long been for the 
Janissaries to make the Mahomets and the 
Mustaphas tremble. How long this may 
continue we know not: whether one party 
or the other may not before long be iotally 
vanquished, or whether more (emporising : 
~-is all obscurity. It is an obscurity too, 
under which we should not choose to 
mount the old bedstead adorned with Os- 
trich’s eggs: we woald as soon be lord of 
the mountains of the moon, Grand Lama 
of Tibet;—aye, or the Pope, himself! 

The Pope! why, He has pleasures pecu- 
liarly his own! He has taken the hiut we 
lately dropped, aud has done more than 
any other mortal uader the sun could do 


Into the Heav’n of Heav'ns he has presumed— 
An Earthly guest! and drank Empyreal air,— 


His Holiness! has made 


A NEW SAINT! 

The Beatification was celebrated at 
Rome, in the Church of the Vatican, on 
the 20th ult. He was of the order of the 
Jacobins, and a Spaniard. His name is 
Francis Possadas. He was boru Novem- 
ber 25th, 1644, and died September 20th, 
1713. Pope Pius VIL. declared, on the 4th 
of August, 1804, that Francis Possadas pos- 
sessed, in an heroic degree, theological and 
cardinal virtues. On the Qth of May, 
1817, be added, that out of three miracles 
attributed to the intercession of the venera- 
ble Possadas, two ofthe three were certain ; 
and on the 8th of September of the same 
year, he announced that his Beatification 
might be safely undertaken ! 

Now so it is; that “our little bodies are 
a-weary of this great world,” as Shake- 
speare says,—and as we certainly design to 
go to heaven some time or other we may as 
well bespeak a friend there, as not,— being 
also much ashamed of our National Saint—- 
George—that is to say, as he appears of 
late on our Sovereigns and Crown Pieces, in 
which be nothing resembles any saint of 
our knowledge—we shall not be the last 
to pay our respects to this new subject of 
cannonization. And therefore recollecting 
the good old Catholic maxim, 

Quod non eapis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat Fides ; 
and abstracting our further meditations 
from the thoughts of this troublesome 
world we close the present Periscore, 
with the first prayer offered to the new 
Saint, on this side of the Channel—( which 
we hope will have some weight with him :) 
Sancte—or much better-—— 
Sancrissime! Franciscus pe Possapas: 
Ora PRO nosts!!! 
Peecatores ET PANoRAMI. 


—— 


Conmercial Chronicle. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Oct. 20, 1818. 


Wuerner Speculation be a benefit toa 
Commercial Country, has somewhat eu- 
gaged our attention on former occasions; 
and the result of our enquiries inclined to 
the opinion, that within moderate bounds 
it is not to be condemned. But, we were 
not unacquainted with the Arguments 
which might be used on the contrary side 
of the inference; nor unwilling to allow 
their power: and the present Month has 
afforded additional instances that specula- 
tion, too far extended, is detrimental to the 
individual, aud to the public. This conse- 
quence takes effect, also, in proportion to 
the extreme to which expectation and de- 
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pendence on contingencies have been car- 
ried ; and when the issue is fatal, the 
Public voice condemns without pity, those 
individuals who have involved themselves 
in ruin. We allude to the late excessive 
Speculations in Hops; which we have 
scarcely heard mentioned to any body, or 
by any body, without the reply containing 
censure, or condemnatioun—* Why were 
the Speculations so excessive?” 

That Dealers should obtain a fair, an 
honest, and a living profit, by the employ- 
ment of their skill and assiduity, and ca- 
pital, and good fortune, too, is one of the 
first and most obvious of Mercantile prin- 
ciples; bul, that Dealers should never lose 
sight of the limits of their capital, of the 
possibilities and probabilities, the chances 
of Trade and Commerce, is no less a pri- 
mary dictate of common prudence and 
caution. For, it ought to be held in per- 
petual remembrance, that all beyond what 
a man can justly call his own, is the pro- 
perty of others; and it ought not to be 
put to venture, without the concurrence, 
or at least, the consent of its proprietors. 
Where this modest principle prevails, the 
issue is honourable; and no where is the 
sense and conviction of this honour more 
effectually felt than in the City of Loudon. 
We have known Merchants universally 
respected, after the unfortunate conse- 
quences of a close run, at an unpropitious 
moment: while, others, abundantly more 
flourishing formerly, were criticized and 
criminated without reserve. Our younger 
readers will take this hint, for their guid- 
ance, as it is intended; let them hear the 
voice of Experience, in the sentiments of 
their friends of long standing, and though 
they may appear to forego some flattering 
opportunities, yet the whole—the conclu- 
siou—will be every way in their favour. 

But, let not this remark be misunder- 
stood, to damp the judicious exertions of 
skill and good management: we have al- 
ready alluded to our opinion in favour of 
prompt attention to business, not without 
some spirit of adventure ; and though we 
must be allowed to qualify it by appropriate 
limitations, yet we do not mean to retract 
it. However, it must be acknowledged, 
that the proper time for insisting on cau- 
tion is, when the want of caution has ren- 
dered others the examples—not for imita- 
tion, but for avoiding. 7 

Hops have continued to decline in their 
price, though not with any thing like the 
rapidity which distinguished them a few 
weeks ago: they still continue declining, 
perhaps quite as much as circumstances 
warrant :—though, in saying this, we know 
that better judges than ourselves think 
etherwise. The present price of New 


Kentish Hops, in bags, is from 8]. to Ql. : 
Sussex Hops, from 71. to 8). Pockets are, 
of course, something higher; Kentish, 
8s. to OL. Sussex, 81. to9l. The quality 
is generally excellent ; though some grounds 
have yielded crops somewhat lighter than 
usual in weight. 

The course of the markets has, not alto- 
gether justified the opinion we ventured to 
give, on the probable rise of Bartey; yet 
we venture to think it was given on good 
grounds; and if yesterday’s prices might 
be taken in proof, as an introductory spe- 
cimen, appearances do not discredit our 
expectation. Barley certainly rose 1s. and 
some 2s, if it were fit for malting: as 
usual, the prime was taken off the most 
readily ; and indeed, this quality, of malt- 
ing, was the recommendation sought after: 
iuferior sorts, without this merit, were 
comparatively dull in sale. There was 
little or nothing done in Foreign; which 
was subject to the same requisition. 

Corn, generally, was heavy; and a 
great quantity remained unsold: not that 
the supply of English grain, especially 
Wheat, was extensive. ‘The Foreign was 
in no great request. Foreign Peas, indeed, 
were readily taken notice of, because the 
quantity of home growth was small. 
Beans were heavy in sale. Linseed has 
arrived in large quantities; but the holders 
expect a better currency. This, is in fact, 
the general feeling of the Corn Market: 
the holders depend ona more advantageous 
disposal than offers at present. 

Rice has lately been brought to market 
preity plentifully: a late sale at the India 
House comprized 16,000 bags; of which 
10,000 were disposed of at some depres- 
sion, say Ss. to 4s. in favour of the buyer. 
The demand has been somewhat torpid, 
in conseqnence of this supply; and the 


market may certainly be stated heavy, at_ 


this time. 

Provistons from Ireland have not yet 
arrived, in any extensive supply; nor can 
they immediately be expected. Those 
who watch the Markets, and are jealous 
of quality, do not conceal their fears lest 
the late close weather should prove unfa- 
vourable to the curing of the early parcels 
of Beef and Pork. Undoubtedly, this 
could not escape attention; but we have 
uo reason to doubt the exercise of a suffi- 
cient degree of skill to meet it though we 
know that many persons in London have 
had reason to complain of something like 
bad luck! (the motto of not a few among 
the Irish) in the curing, or keeping of 
their meat within the few weeks, last past. 
The warm weather has lowered the price 
of Butter; Bacon, Pork, and Beef, are 
steady ; and seem likely to continue so; 
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unless some brisk orders should arrive 
speedily. 

It should appear that the same fine, dry, 
and even sultry weather that has prevailed 
in Britain during the Summer, has ex- 
tended itself much to the southward ; in 
consequence, the fruits of Spain are im- 
ported in an uncommonly fine state: some 
ofthem are also come to hand much sooner 
than usual; and as the supply that is 
closely following is ample, the prices are 
considerably lower than those were sold 
at, which arrived first to market, in the 
last season. It is probrble, that the same 
observation may be just in reference to the 
Oriental productions; and when the Le- 
vant ships arrive, we should not be at all 
surprized to learn that their Currants, Rai- 
sins, Figs, &c. are of the first quality, 
and equally abundant as excellent. 

Sivk comes to a good market ; and if a 
plentiful supply should arrive from the Me- 
diterranean, it will find ready purchasers : 
at present, the East India descriptions are 
Tising in price; and we doubt not, but 
what a proper attention to quality, will 
eventually, turn out exceedingly profitable 
to the provinces under the British protec- 
tion. We cannot but wish well to this 
colonial production; which bids fair to 
render us, in time, independent of fo- 
reiguers. 

Invico has lately had a large delivery 
from the India House; and the demand, 
therefore, is not at present animated. Ne- 
vertheless, several parcels hvve changed 
hands to the advantage of the seller; who 
has obtained a premium of 3d., or in some 
instances of 6d. per Ib. It is likely that 
this article will rise. 

Spices are heavy : there is a large quan- 
tity announced for sale,—nearly 14,000 
bags of Pepper; which has induced the 
present holders to give way considerably; 
and, indeed, the whole of the Spices may 
be considered as lowering in price. 

Spirits are declining : there is little or 
no business doing in Rum: and the same 
may be said of Branpy: the expectation 
of plentiful supply, and of superior quality, 
checks the present demand. Geneva is 
about its regular price : the supply of this 
article being of late little varied. 

Ois. Purchases may now be made on 
lower terms than they could some time 
ago: the Demand for Whale Oil has been 
considerable ; but is now abated, and the 


price has abated with it. Southern Oil is 
heavy at 20s. per ton lower. Galipoli has 
also given way. Inthe Oils drawn from 
seeds there is no considerable variation. 
Navat Srores are but in moderate re- 
quest: rough Turpentine is to be obtained 


to the advantage of the buyer: Spirits of 
Turpentine are heavy; and little doing, 
Tar has been in good demand: and this is 
the only kind that has felt any business : 
Pitch and Rosin are both heavy. 

Hemp also is heavy: it may be pur- 
chased on the very lowest terms of the 
Market ; perhaps something under. Flax 
is improving ; which may be taken as fa- 
vourable to certain manufactures. Tallow 
has given way 2s. or Ss. per cwt. It is 
heavy at this decline. We have already 
hinted at the prevalence of gas in the fur- 
nishing of light ; and that it has some ad- 
vantages, cannot be denied. That the gas 
works contribute to the salubrity of the 
City of London, will not be affirmed by 
any; avd we heartily wish that the Par- 
liament had insisted on such establishments 
consuming their own smoke. There was, 
previous to their institution, a sufficient 
accumulation of that nuisance over the 
Metropolis: had the consumption of smoke 
been made a sine gua non, before now the 
dexterity of ingenious men would have 
found out a remedy, worthy the adoption 
of all great works, breweries, &c. &c. 

The rapid advance of the season, when 
shipments of colonial supplies far Continen- 
tal ports, must be expected to abate, has 
thrown a kind of gloom over some of the chief 
articles of export. This is so natural, and 
also so constant, that it can surprise no- 
body. The Sucar market, for instance, 
has beeu heavy for some time ; and seeing 
no prospect of improvement, there are hol- 
ders who have preferred submitting to a 
small depression, say 1s. per cwt., and some 
have rather given up 2s. than not dispose 
of their commodity. The temptation has 
had its effect; and a considerable quantity 
has changed hands; notwithstanding which 
the general state of the market must still 
be reported without briskness. The home 
trade, indeed, takes off a portion; but, 
seems to draw, at present, no more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Refined Market has participated in 
this state of non-exertion. The prices have 
continued inclined to depression ; and the 
influence of the home demand has not been 
sufficient to change their general appear- 
ance. 

Foreign Sugars have experienced the 
same dulness. 

Report affirms that the Sugar Refiners of 
Russia have induced their government to lay 
a heavier duty on imported Refined, than 
heretofore. They hope, by this proceed- 
ing, to obtain the supply of the interior of 
their own country. How far this may suc- 
ceed, we know not: nor, perhaps, is it easy 
to say what proportion of the price to the 
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consumer will be affected, should they sac- 
ceed. We presume that the freight and 
carriage of snyar to the interior of Russia 
must be a considerable portion of its price. 

The prices in the Corres Market may 
be reported as affected by the same causes 
as those of sugar. The depression is also 
much the same in proportion, say 2s, to 3s, 
per cwt. generally; and some more. The 
finer qualities were the sufferers rather 
more than those of inferior descriptions: 
aud the latter have more nearly supported 
their currency. Fine ordinary sold exten- 
sively at 136s. to 136s. 6d, some higher. 
This is not accoraing to the usual course 
of the demand; but, of late, as we have 
had occasion to observe, the fluctuations 
have been scarcely accountable; vor has 
the best information, or judgement, ven- 
tured to anticipate what turn the market 
would take. 

The demand for Corron Goons, and for 
Cotton in various states, for exportation, 
is, we believe, at this time, considerable; 
and the ma ufacturers,—such, at least, as 
may be called the Preparatory Manufac- 
turers, have no reason to complain of any 
slack in their orders. Nevertheless, there 
is a visible reserve in the purchase of raw 
Cottous. Ata late sale at the India House, 
of 7,000 bags offered, not more than 1,200 
were really sold’ the remainder were ex- 
pected to realize higher prices than the 
buyers were disposed to accede to; and 
they were accordingly, perhaps reluct- 
autly, withdrawn. We understand, that 
the same feeling exists at Liverpool, where 
the prices have given way from 4d. to Id. 
per lb. generally. At this deduction the 
sales were not without some spirit; though 
the prevailing opinion refused to make any 
advance. The quantity sold was consi 
derable; say 5,000 bags; the arrivals 
amounted to 8,000 bags. 

Though this Report has generally the air 
of a declining market, for most descriptions 
of goods, yet we know that the commerce 
of the country during the summer has beeu 
very great; asthe increased Castom duties 
received sufficiently prove: the rise in the 
public income of a million, or a million 
and a half for thequarter over the correspond- 
ing quarter in the last year, speaks strongly 
in favour of the increased commerce of the 
country: and this, it will be remembered, 
uot withstanding the gramblings which in 
some foreign parts have been loud enough 
against the movopolizing spirit of Britain. 
Undoubtedly, the power of Britain to cre- 
ate is wonderful ; and the time may come 
when this very power may be found con- 
nected with incouyeniences of no ordinary 
description. A specimen has lately been 


exhibited ; but there are causes real, though 
latent, which may considerably exceed 
what has lately been witnessed. We speak 
this with equal apprehension and regret. 


We understand that the port of Hull 
has participated greatly iu the general in- 
crease of the trade and revenue of this 
country during the last year. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the number of 
ship:, &c. amount of dutics in the corres- 
ponding quarters of 1817 and 1818, ending 


the 10th of October, viz:— 
1817. 1818. 


Vessels with cargoes from foreign ports 230 620 
No. of entries of goods and shipping in 

and out - 6800 7,500 
Gross receipt of Customs - + 131,900 180,000 


It is possible, that a complete statement of 
this increase in its varions brauches, may 
be laid before parliament on its ensuing 
session. It will then be seen in what par- 
ticulars, and in what places the advantage 
has been most felt. It has been said, in our 
hearing, that Government must build new, 
or enlarge old Custom Houses, throughout 
the kingdom: nor in this kingdom only ; 
our foreign establishments demand similar 
accommodation ; and we know, for certain, 
that orders are given, and that plans are 
in progress, not for accommodation, merely, 
but for embellishment, also, in some of the 
British possessions, in the western he- 
misphere, which are gradually rising in 
the scale of importance. 

Progress of a Pounn or Cotton.—The 
following account of one pound weight 
of manvfactured cotton, will show the 
importance of the trade to the country in a 
very conspicuous manner. ‘There was sent 
off for Loudon, lately, from Paisley, asmall 
piece of muslin, about one pound weight, 
the history of which 1s as follows:— The 
wool came from the Last Indies to Lon- 
don; from London it went into Lancashire, 
where it was manufactured iuto yarn; 
from Manchester it was seut to Paisley, 
where it was woven ; it was sent to Ayrshire 
next, where it was tamboured ; afterwards 
it was conveyed to Dumbarton, where it 
was hand sewed, and again returned to 
Paisley, when it was seut to a distant part 
of the county of Renfrew, to be bleached, 
and was returued to Paisley, whence it 
was sent to Glasgow, and was finished ; 
and from Glasgow was sent per coach to 
London. It is difficult precisely to ascer- 
tain the time taken to bring this article to 
market; but it may be pretty near the 
truth to reckon it three years from the 
time it was packed in India, till in cloth it 
arrived at the merchant's warehouse in 
London; whither it must have been con- 
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veyed 5000 miles by sea, and 920 by land, 
and contributed to reward no less than 150 
people, whose services were necessary in 
the carriage and manufacture of this small 
quantity of cotton, aud by which the value 
has been advanced 2000 per cent. What 
is said of this one piece, is descriptive of 
no inconsiderable part of the trade. 


Since this article has been composed the 
refusal of the American Government to ad- 
mit British vessels coming from entrepot 
British ports, laden with Colonial produc- 
tions, has been confirmed: our Northern 
Colonies wiil be glad of this perseverance. 
West India Rums, Sugars, &c. &e. are now 
doubled in price throughout America. Why 
not send them by Canada? 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essex.—So fine has been the weather 
for the last month, that the greatest benefit 
will be derived to the lands from the til- 
lage bestowed on them. The Beans and 
pea etches have been got in in the most 
desirable condition for Wheat. Oar Clo- 
ver Layers wrought tough for the plough, 
but did well for the seed. The plants of 
winter Tare are in a very flonrishing state; 
and the wheats above ground are luxu- 
riant in the exireme. Our turnips will 
yield a supply for the winter beyond what 
might have been expected. All kinds of 
live Stock appear to rise in value every 
day. 

Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUPTS, Sept. 26. 

Dafter, M. Whitminster, Gloucester, linen dra- 

per- Sol. Beckett, Broad street. 

Durrant, J. East Dereham, Norfolk, innkeeper. 
Sol. Adlington and Co. Bedford row. 

Fowler W. and Co. Tamworth, Stafford, corn 
millers. Sol. Willington, Tamworth 

Hopkins, J. Hop market, Worcester, hop mer- 
haat. Sol. Becke, Devonshire street, Queen 
square. 

Johnson, J. E. Hydestreet, Bloomsbury, mer- 
chant, Sols. Alliston and Co. Freeman’s ct. 
Cornhill. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 20. 

P. Grieve, Essex st. Strand, d and ch. R. 
Howard, Stockport, Chester, manufacturer. C. 
Jenden, Worthing, Sussex, saddler. J. Quint, 
Tooley street, Southwark, spirit merchant. J. 
Ranford, Bermondsey street, Surry, tripeman, 
T. Spencer, Manchester, drysalter, 

BANKRuPTS, Oct, 3. 

Bartells, T. Aldersgate street, wine merchant. 
Sol. Hubbersty, Austin Friars. 

Davie-D. G. and Co Plymouth Dock, drapers. 
Sol. Adams, Old Jewry. 

Glass M. Potterne, Wilts, victualler, Sols. Price 
and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 

Raven C. and Co. Norwich, wine merchants. 
Sol. Abbott, Roll’s yard, Chancery lane, 


Rebbeck J. Bradford, Wilts, clothier. Sols. 
Lamberts and Co. Gray’s inn square. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct. 24. 

J. Barton, St. James’s place, dress maker. 
S. Furnival, Liverpool, grocer. T. Halse and 
Co,. Wood street, Cheapside, button manufac- 
turers. J. Robinson, Mold Green, Yorkshire, 
cloth dresser. J. Rowbottom, Sowerby, York, 
cotton manufacturer. W. and G. Shaw, Lep- 
ton, Yorkshire, clothiers. J. West, Abbey 
Green, Staffordshire, corn dealer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Oct, 6. 
R. Clayton, Leeds, cloth merchant. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


F. Devereux, Philpot lane, Lond. merchants. 

F. Penn, Marsh st. Walthamstow, plumber. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Burton W. Hinckley, Leicester, hosier. Sol. 

Beckett, Noble street, Falcon square. 
Hallett W. Spa-fields, Middlesex, cattle dealer. 

Sols. King and Co. Gray’s inn square. 
Jackson J. Easingwold, York, merchant. Sols. 

Longdill and Co. Gray’s inn square. 

Parsons T. Duke's street, St. James’s, breeches 
maker. Sol. Turner, New inn. 
Scholes S. and Co. Manchester, calico dealers, 

Sols. Hurd and Co- Temple. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 97. 

J. Brooke, Rawfolds, Yorkshire, vitriol ma- 
nufacturer. S. Clegg, Salford, Lancashire, sad- 
dier. J. Cunliffe, Manchester, merchant. H. 
R. Gill, Kennington cross, coal merchant. M. 
Hadingham, King street, West Smithfield, har- 
ness maker. W. Nash, Bristol, drysalter. 

BANKRUPTS, 


Bentliff D. Gravesend, shoemaker. Sols, Ma- 
dox and Co. Austin Friars. 

Braband Manchester,dandch. So/, Howell, 
Symond’s inn. 

Butler J. A. Blackheath, master mariner. Sol. 
Rivington, Fenchurch street. 

Holland S. P. and Co. Worcester, hop mer- 
chants. Sols. Cardale and Co Holborn court, 
Gray’s inn. 

Raven J. and Co. Norwich, merchants. Sol. 
Abbott, Roll’s yard, Chancery lane. 

R. Williams and Co. Snow hill, warehousemen. 
Sols. Mavhew and Co. Chancery lane. 

Ridding F. Willington, Salop, tanner. Sols. 
Morton and Co. Gray’s inn square. 

SykesG.and Co. Huddersfield, York, merchants. 
Sol. Hartley, New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

Walters J. Tredegar, Monmouth, grocer. Sols. 
Jenkins and Co, New inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct, 31. 

W. Abbott, Honey lane Market, butcher. 
M. Bush, Isleworth, calico printer. R. Calver- 
ley, Kegworth, Leicester, miller. E. Duck- 
worth, Manchester, liquor merchant. W. Fos- 
ter, Liverpool, grocer. C. Latcham, Bristol, 
scrivener. M. Moody, Cheltenham, cabinet 
maker. G. Pocock, Leadenhall street, auc- 
tioneer. J. Procter and Co. Steyning lane, cloth 
factors. T.Ravenshaw, Liverpool, grocer. J. 
Ryder, Robert street, Christchurch, Surry, hat 
manufacturer. T. West, Manchester, builder. 
J. Whitfield, Old st. St. Luke’s, coal merchant, 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Oct. 13. 


H.D- Cooper, Mark lane, hop merchant. 
R. Lawrence Pountney lane, hop mer- 
chant. 
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BANKRUPTS. 
Barnes J. Cinderford, Gloucester, coal mer- 
chant. Sol. King, Serjeant’s inn. 
Day Richard, Crooked lane, oil broker. Sols. 
Wiltshire and Co. Old Broad street. 
Graves J Borough Southwark, hop merchant. 
Sols. Lee and Co. Three Crown square, South- 


wark. 

Hadden W. Clement’s lane, Lombard street, tea 
dealer, Sols. Wiltshire and Co, Old Broad 
street. 

Jones T. Bull Ring, Birmingham, cordwainer. 
Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Bread street, Cheap- 


side. 

Levy S. Mansell street, Goodman’s fields, tailor, 

Sols. Annesley and Son, Cateaton street. 
Sheppard J. Gainsborough and Co. Boston, corn- 

factors. Sols. Long and Co. Holborn court, 

Gray’s inn. 

Slack W. Huddersfield, York. Sols. Stocker 
and Co, New Boswell court. 

Ventrees J. and Co Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
cheesefactors. Sols. Fisher and Co. Holborn, 

Whitby W. Clement’s lane, Lond. drug broker. 

Sols, Wiltshire and Co. Old Broad street. 
Whittenbury W. Manchester, cotton dealer. 

Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane. 

certTiricates, Wov. 3. 

J. C. Clark, Manchester, timber merchant. 
J.George, North Audley street, coach maker, 
R. Hatheld, Dewsbury, dandch. W. Hollo- 
way, Bedwardine, Worcestershire, saddler. 
$. Milbourn, Skerne, Yorkshire, flax spinner. 
C. Thorogood, Strand, d and ch. 


BANKRUPTS, Oct. 17. 


Baker F. Upper Thames street, baker, Sols: 

Chapman and Co. Queen street. 

Bateson J. Armley hall, Leeds, merchant. Sol. 

Wilson, Greville street, Hatton Garden. 
Crowther W. Banner street, Middlesex, watch 

manufacturer, Sol. Hudson, Winkworth 

place, City road. 
Gompertz H. Tokenhouse yard, dealer in wool. 

Sols. Bishop and Co. Tokenhouse yard, 

Lock G. Welchpool, Hereford, grazier. Sol. 

Platt, New Boswell courc 
Proctor C. Hints, Stafford, coal merchant. Sol. 

Hall, Great James street, Bedford row. 

Rees R. Chatham and Gravesend, draper- Sols. 

Rosser and Co, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn. 
Schwabacher I. Fountain place, City road, toy 

merchant. Sol. Maughan, Great St. Helens. 

CERTIFICATES, Nov. 7. 

J. Bateman, Asthell, Oxfordshire, maltster: 
G. Daniel and Co. Birmingham, merchants. D- 
V. Donovan, Liverpool, merchant. H. H. 
Gerherd, Saint Mary Axe, merchant. T. Houl- 
brooke, High Holborn, linen draper. A. Mas 
sar, Gwynnes buildings, City road, merchant. 
E. Penfold and Co. Maidstone, Kent, bankers. 
T. Philipps, Haking, Pembroke, merchant. J. 
and S. Salisbury, Liverpool, sail makers. G. 
8. Wilson, Grecian Coffce-house, merchant. 
T.W. Wooddeson, Dover st. Piccadilly, uphol- 
Sterer, 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Oct, 20, 
Cook W. Chapel st. New road, grocer. 
Rhodes W. East Smithfield, baker. 
Taylor J. Lewisham, Kent, linen draper. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Ashworth J. Manchester, innkeeper. Sols. 
Milne and Co, Temple. 


Buckley J. Hurst, Aston-under-Lyne and Co. 
cotton manufacturers. Sols. Clarke and Co. 
Chancery lane. 

Dibdin J. Camberwell, Surry, victualler. Sol. 
Henson, Bouverie street, Fleet street. 

Le Brun, P. F. King street, Covent Garden, 
chymist. Sol. Dawson, Saville place, Bur- 
lington street. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 10. 

R. Broughall, Shrewsbury, grocer. P. Dod- 
son, Bedminster, Somerset, baker, B. V Hall, 
Gosport, victuailer. W. Hodges, Kew, Surry, 
corn dealer R. Thomas, Northumberland 
court, Strand, d and ch. T. Willatts, Great 
Queen street, Lincolns inn fields, ironmonger. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct, 24, 
J. Trustrum, King street, Goswell st. builder. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Dyson G. Lambeth, auctioneer. Sol. Hodson, 
Staple inn, 

Graham R. Garstang, Lancaster, grocer. Sol. 
Blakelock, Serjeant’s inn. 

Harper J. Fleet street, bookseller, Sols. Eicke 
and Co, Aldermanbury. 

Rust W. Sheffield, merchant. Sol, Wilson, 
Greville street, Hatton Garden. 

Snuggs J. W. A. Lime street, spirit merchant. 
So/s. Chapman and Co. Little Saint Thomas 
Apostle. 

Willson J. Rathbone place, Oxford street, book- 
seller. Sols, Nind and Co. Throgmorton st. 


CERTIFICATES, Vov. 14. 


J. Walker, Upper Russell street, Bermondsey, 
glue maker. C. Blunt, Tavistock street, Co- 
vent Garden, optician. G. W. Verdenhalm, 
White's yard, Rosemary lane, sugar refiner. T. 
Flower, Castle street, Holborn, pearl worker. 
G, Sargent, Hastings, shipowner. J. Turner, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts, corn dealer, T. Ni- 
cholls, Birmingham, leather seller. R. Bray, 
Gosport, haberdasher. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct. 97. 

Dennett J. Carisbrook, Isleof Wight, builder. 
Sol Worsley, Newport. 

Hawkes T. C. Okehampton, Devonshire, ban- 
ker. Sol. Holland, New inn. 

Johnson J.and Co. High Holborn, linen drapers, 
_ Chapman and Co. Queen street, Cheap- 
side, 

Lees L. Newton Moor, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ner. Sol. Meddowcroft, Gray’s inn. 

Lloyd R. Cheapside, warehouseman. Sols. 
Sweetand Co. Cheapside 

Lockington W_ Pendleton, Lancashire, joiner. 
Sol Meddowcroft, Gray’s inn. 

Ransom T. Cheapside, lace manufacturers. Sols, 
Mitchell and Co. Sun court, Cornhill. 

Raven J. Cheapside, warchouseman. Sols, 
Sweet and Co. Basinghall street. 

Twynham T, Plymouth, flour factor. Sols, Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford row. 

Wild J. Rochdale, Lancashire, dealer in glass. 
Sol. Battye, Chancery lane. 

Wilson T. Morton, Lincolnshire, grocer. Sols, 
Anstice and Co, Inner Temple. 


CERTIFICATES, Nov. 13. 


L. Hoffman, Liverpool, common brewer. J. 
Todd, Tichborne street, haberdasher. N. 
Thornbury and Co. Bourn, Gloucestershire, 
clothiers. J. Ingram, Wood street, Cheapside, 
Blackwell hall factor. J. Hoare, Bristol, calen- 
derer. J. Beck, Cornhill, watchmaker, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


8 o'clock 
Morning 
llo’clock 
Night 
Height of 
Barom, 


& Ra 
Fair &rn 
Showry 
Fair 
Showry 
Showry 
Showry 
Fair 
Rain 
Stormy 
Showry 
Showry 
Fair 
Fair 
2 Fair 
Cloudy 
Rain 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Cloud 
Fair 
Fair 
29,93 39 Fair 
30,04 40 Fair 
16 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 12s. 6d,to 15s. 9d 
Africa, 29s. 
Amelia Island, Ogs. to Ogs. 
American States, 40s. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 15s. to 20s. 
Brazils, 
Hamburgh, &c. 15s. 9d. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 20s, to 25s. 
Canada, 2gs. to 
Cape of Good Hope, 2s. to 249s. 
Contantinople, Smyrna, &ec. 
East-India (Co. ships) 39s. 
out and home, 6gs. 
France, 12s. 6d. 
Gibraltar, 25s. 
Gottenburgh, 15s. 9d. to 20s. 
Greenland, out and home, 3gs. 
Holland 12s. 6d. 
Honduras, &c. 2s. 
Jamaica, 35s. 
Leeward Islands, 25s. 
Madeira, 20s. to 30s. 
Malta, Italian States, &c. 30s. 
Malaga, 30s. 
Newfoundland, 13gs. 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s. 9d. 
River Plate, 2gs. 
Southern Fishery, out and home, 10g* 
Stockholm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 20 
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LONDON MARKETS. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loafto weigh 17lb. 6oz. ....48. 4d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11 ......2 2 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ,. nn 
The half ditto ditto 2 2% 


POTATOES, 
Kiduey...... 8 Ox Nobles... 7 
Champions .. 7 0 Apple...... 7 
per Bushel, 2s Od to 3s 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 
mut. | veal. | pork | lam, 
8. d, 
6 0 


6d 


eon 


SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 
Fine or na 24 to 30 Ibs. ...... 


COTTON TWIST. 
Oct.19. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 
No. 120 7s. 
2d quality, No 40 Qs. 
Discount—224 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance, 
Sunderland. Newcastle, 

Sept. 25. .. 39s Od to43 0 | 39s 3d to 45 6 

Oct. 3... 398 6 449 428 6d 466 

10. .. 39s 6 456 40s 6d 476 

17. 3663 455 40s 6d 45 6 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 25 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 21 45lb. per doz. 
Crop hides for cut. 22. | Ditto 50 to70.. — 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large.... 100 
Soap; yellow, 112s.; mottled 124s.; curd 128 
CANDLES; per doz. 14s. 6d. ; moulds 16s. Od. 


42 


Course of E. xchange. 


384 | Palermo, per oz 129d, 
37-6 | Leghorn 51 
37-2 | Genoa 
11-11 | Venice, 

34-6 | Naples 
34-7 | Lisbon 

24-60 | Oporto 

24 80! Rio Janeiro 
Madrid 392 | Dublin 

Cadiz 29% 3| Cork 2 

Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—at SMITHFIELD. 
Hay. Straw. 


8 8 


Bilboa 
Amsterdam, 
Ditto at sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb. us. 24 
Altona us. 2 
Paris, 3d.d. 
Ditto, 2 us. 


14 
i 1401 
| 
ee. Ame 
| “ke Baril 
Bran 
4 Sept. 22 | 66 | 60 | a: 39 Stormy Camy 
4 22 | 6; | 60 67 30 Stormy | ————— = eens Di 
4 23 | 65 | 57 | ,60 39 Cloudy Coch 
i 24 | 65 | 57 | 06 i 
25 64 | 55 | Coffe 
26 | G4 | 55 Dit 
27 | 64 | 60 | oul 
iq 28 | 66 | 60 | | Dit 
29 | 69 | 57 | Dit 
30 66 | 59 | Dit 
Oct, 1) 68 | 57 | 
66 | 57 | Oct. 2 ..5 O15 616 016 Elept 
3 | 64 | 59 | ojo | 
4 | 57 | 68 | 56 | 16.5 616 8|6 6j0 Flex, 
5 | 56 | 60 | 50 Di 
6 | 45 | 56| 48 Galls, 
7 | 44/58 | 47 104s 
4 8 | 44| 55 | 47 118s 
4 9 | 42 | 60 | 55 118s 
10 | 55 62 | 57 Powder, ordinary, 9to 1098 
11 | 58 | 63 | 50 $$$. Di 
12 | 57 | 64 | 50 lndig 
13 | 66 65 | 57 * 
14 | 57 , 68 | 59 9d. Iron | 
4 15 | 60 | 67 | 57 ; Dit 
16 | 60 | 69 | 60 = __ kite Dit 
17/55 64 | 55 | 
4 18 | 55 | 62 | 55 | Dit 
| 19 | 55 | 63 | 56 Di 
20 | 54 | GI | 50 | Lege 
| } Madd 
Mahe 
Dit 
Dit 
Dit 
Pitch 
Raisit 
Rice, 
Rum, 
Dit 
Silk, 
Silk,» 
Tallo 
Dit 
Tar, 
Tin it 
| Toba 
4 Dit 
Wax, 
Whal 
Red I 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
| d Ditto 
215 9” 9 0 0 Ditto 
9. 88 214060; 9 90 
80] 300| gae 
« 
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Commercial Chronicle. 


PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 21, 1818, 


£. 

American pot-ash, percwt 0 
Ditto pearl ...... 3 

Barilla wet 

Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal. 0 

Camphire, refined....lb. 0 
Ditto unrefined--cwt. 11 

Cochineal, fine black, lb. 1 
Ditto, East India .... 0 

Coffee, fine bond....cwt. 7 
Ditto ordinary ...... 6 

Cotton Wool, Surinam,|b. 0 
Ditto Jamaica.. 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 

Currants,Zant....cwt.. 5 

Elephants’ Teeth ...+..22 

Scrivelloes 25 

Flax, Riga........ ton 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 

Galls, Turkey.... cwt+> 11 10 

Geneva, Holl. bond, gal. 0 3 
Ditto, 6 

Gum Arabic, Turkey, ewt, 9 160 

Hemp, Riga ...... ton 47 0 
Ditto Petersburgh ....46 10 

Indigo Caraceas .. Ib. 0 10 
Ditto East India .... 

Iron Briish bars -+ ton. 
DittotSwedish c.c.n.p. 20 
Ditto Swed‘ 2nd sort 16 

Lead in pigs...... fod 0 
Ditto red-+++++ ton 
Ditto white......ton 38 

Logwood++++++eeee ton 8 10 

Madder, Dutch crop, cwt, 6 0 

O 1 

Oil, Lucea+-24 gal.jar 18 
Ditto Florenee, 3 chest 2 10 
Ditto 
Ditto spermaceti+-ton 0 

Pitch, Stockholm ++ ewt. 0 11 

Raisins, bloom .... cwt. O 

Rice, Carolina bond-++- 0 

Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 
Ditto Leeward Island--0 

Saltpetre, East India, cwt, 2 

Silk, thrown, Italian, lb, 2 14 

Silk,---raw,,.+Ditto-.. 1 18 

Tallow, Russia, white .. 0 +0 
Ditto yellow-- 3 17 

Tar, Stockholm....bar. 

Tin in blocks,.....cwt. 

Tobacco, Maryland, Ib. 
Ditto Virginia 

Wax, Guinea-+-+++ewt. 

Whale-fins (Green!) ton 110 

ine: 

Red Port, bond pipe -+ 40 

Ditto Lisbon 38 

Ditto Madeira 60 

Ditto 28 

Ditto Calcavella 0 

Ditto Sherry 30 


OCS 


coo 
2 


al 


— OOO 


Seooesd 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
> 
7 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


3 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Fire-Office Shares, $c. Oct. 21. 
Canals, 

Chesterfiela .... Div. 5l..... 102 — 
Coventry .... (Div. 441.) .. 940 — 
Croydon 5 10 
Crinan 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.2|.) 65 — 
Grand Junction ...(Div. 61)... 930 — 
Grand Surry SD 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 100 — 
Huddersfield .. 12 — 
Kennett and Avon 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div 10/.)320 — 
Lancaster......Div.11..... 20 — 
Oxford ......Div.31l. .... 630 — 
Stratford & Avon....++.... 10 — 
Thames and Medwa 33 — 


jocks. 

Commercial .... Div. 3/.10s. 63 — 
East India,.......Div.71... 160 — 
London ...... Div. 3l..... 79 — 
West India ....Div.101..... 196 — 

Insurance Companies. 
Albion...... 500sh..£50 pd. 48 — 
County 
Eagle++++++++50 Spd. 2 5 
61. 127 — 
Hope++++++++50 5pd 310 
Imperial --++500 50pd. 95 — 
London Fire 27 — 
London Ship 22 10 
Royal! Exchange--Div. 10 .. 259 6 
Rock-+++++50,.2pd 412 
Union Fire Life-- 1001.20 pd. 31 10 
Water Works. 

Grand 10 
London Bridge.... Div. 31. 108.52 10 
Mawchester and Salford .......38 — 
Portsmonth and Farlington 501, 7 — 
Ditto (New) 501... — 


South Loudon: ++ ld — 


West — 
Bridges. 
Southwark 
Waterloo... — 
Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pd--38 — 
Ditto New do 40 sh. all pd. -..29 — 
Vauxhall Bonds, 97 pd.....+- 98 — 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 
Russel, 25gs. 
Surry, 30gs. lO 
Mines. 
British Copper Comp. 100 sh.--— — 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver....19 — 
Butspill......10 — 
Great Hewas.....-15 — 
Roads. 
Highgate Archway: am 
Miscellaneous. 
Auction Mart...ee- a= 
Five per cent. City Bonds.,...107 — 
Chelsea--10 sh. Div. Div. 12 — 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 34 — 
Lon. Flour Comp. 14 pd.....-. 1 19 
East London-- 100). sh......00- 
Gas Light and Coke Company 75 — 
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Price of from 21st to 20th October, 1818, 


Consols 
for Acc |! 


Ditto An- 
nuities. 


Stock. 
Excheq 
Bills. 


South Sea 


3 p. Cent. 
Consols. 
\4 p-Cent. 
onsols 
3 p.Cent 
India 
Bonds. 


Long An- 
nuities. 
| Imperial 


| 
21 StiM atthew. 


Kin'g George ILI. Crrowu 
741 


| 


| 
76 
|» 


Michael. | 


— 
— 
— 


a 
Sime 


84 | 753 
— (19 | 75! 
— 20p | 
|20p 


| | 


wg 
nie 


| | =| 
| 


6} ‘19 13-16 
1063 roe 19 31.16 
1106) — 19 116 
1061) — 19 
3/1062, — ‘19: 
107), — 13-16 
; 1085; — 204 

| 
Prices of the 
INDS 
IRISH FUNDS. 
From Sept, 21, to 

Oct. 19. 

5 per 
Cent. | Bank 
consols| Actions 


“2-2 43 
we DD 
n 
on 


Lo Die. 


192714 75% 
202733, 763 


| 

© 


cent, 


5 per ct. 


Government De- 
benture 34 perct 
Government De- 
benture 4 per ct. 
Government 
Royal Canal 
Loan 6per 


Stock. 
Treasury, Bills. 


Stock, 34 per ct. 
Grand Canal 
Grand Canal 
Loan, 4 per ct. 
Grand Canali 
City Dubhiu 
Bonds. 


fit, c.| 
17 1627 5 
— 74 1630 — 
106; 25) 1630 — 
7 1635 4 
1640 — 
107 — — ? 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 1640 — 
1647 50 
IN LONDON, AT NEW YORK. ‘ . 1660 — 
Sept. 22 25 Oct, 20/Aug.9 31 Sept. 1) 


| 
| 
| 


cx | Government 


or 


1662 

[Bank 126 1660 
107 1976 1660 — 
Old 6 per cent....... par 
New 6 per cent. ..., 104 | 104 104 102 


By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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